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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF EDWARD I AND 
ALBERT OF AUSTRIA 


By HENRY S. LUCAS 


Tue Public Record Office in London possesses an interesting document relating 
to some negotiations between Edward 1 of England (1272-1307) and Albert of 
Austria, king of the Romans (1298-1308). It appears that relations between these 
two princes were very limited, if we may judge from the fact that no missives 
issued by either of them to the other have been published in any collection of 
original letters.! The document which is printed herewith has completely escaped 
the attention of writers. It possesses considerable interest for students of Edward 
1’s policy toward contemporary princes and gives a glimpse of methods employed 
in diplomatic intercourse in the days when such activity was still inchoate. 

This document reposes among the Exchequer Accounts. At the close of the 
diplomatic mission it was presented at the Exchequer for payment.? That settle- 
ment was made would appear from the fact that some official audited the ac- 
count, making a few alterations and corrections. This auditing is indicated by 
the work probatur which is written in another hand after each sum. In a few in- 
stances mistakes were discovered and the necessary rectifications were made. The 
occasion for this document was the mission of John de Otheleth*® to King Albert 
between September 25, 1300, and February 2, 1301. Nothing appears to be 
known about this person. He is mentioned nowhere in the Calendar of the Close 
Rolls or the Calendar of the Patent Rolls. It is impossible to discover his national- 
ity. In all probability this was the only mission which he discharged for the 
king or for any other person of quality. 

The present writer’s interest in this document was aroused because of the 
light it throws upon Edward 1’s political and diplomatic policy toward the 
princes of the Low Countries. This is a phase of English history which has been 
sadly neglected.‘ Its importance is evident when one considers that the king 
needed the help of these rulers in his war against Philip the Fair (1285-1314). 


1 J. Schwalm, Constitutiones et Acta Publica Imperatorum et Regum, tv, Pars 1 (Hanover, 1906); f. 
Kern, Acta Imperii Angliae et Franciae ab A. 1267 ad A. 1313 (Tiibingen, 1911); H. Laurent, Actes et 
Documents Anciens intéressant la Belgique conservés aux Archives de i’ Etat 2 Vienne (Brussels, 1933). 

* Exchequer Accounts, 308-327. 

* The document gives three spellings of this name: Otheleth, Oklet, and Otlee. 

‘ This is evident from the inadequacy of the accounts in K. H. Vickers, England in the Later Middle 
Ages (London, 1926), ch. 1v; T. F. Tout, The History of England from the Accession of Henry III to 
the Death of Edward III, 1216-1377 (London, 1905), ch. x-x1; J. H. Ramsay, A History of the Revenues 
of the Kings of England, 1066-1399, 11 (Oxford, 1925), 1-87, and The Dawn of the Constitution or the 
Reigns of Henry III and Edward I, A.D. 1216-1307 (London, 1908), ch. xxviI—xxx1. 
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The reason for this struggle was the ill-feeling engendered by Edward’s feudal 
obligations as vassal of Philip for the duchy of Aquitaine.' Philip allied himself 
with Scotland, a land whose crown Edward vainly sought to wear. Realizing the 
irreconcilable nature of this conflict, Edward sought a close understanding with 
Count Floris v of Holland and Zeeland (1256-1296), who was also seignior of 
Friesland. This person was a most energetic ruler whose policy it was to promote 
the economic interests of his towns and to repress the feudal violence of his vas- 
sals. His reign marks a noteworthy advance in the well-being of his lands which 
hitherto had played but a modest réle in European affairs because of their poverty 
and primitive social and economic development.” 

Count Floris’ political prestige led Edward to seek an alliance with him. Three 
matrimonial treaties were arranged between them in 1281, 1284, 1285.* By the 
terms of the third, a marriage was arranged between Edward’s daughter Elizabeth 
and Floris’ son John, heir apparent to the countries of Holland and Zeeland. In 
1291 Floris visited England in an endeavor to secure for himself the crown of 
Scotland. Although he failed in this enterprise, he remained very friendly toward 
Edward who bore away the crown. Soon after, Floris entrusted his son John to 
Edward’s wardship with the design of having him brought up in the king’s house- 
hold in preparation for the marriage. 

Edward pursued a similar policy toward the county of Flanders,‘ the duchy 
of Brabant,' the county of Bar,* and the king of Germany.’ Thus a solid block of 
states in the Low Countries entered his camp. One state there was which would 
not listen to Edward’s promises of silver. The count of Hainault steadfastly 
remained loyal to the king of France. Although a vassal of the empire, he owed 
homage to the French king for the county of Ostrevant.* The ruling house of 


1 E. Lodge, Gascony under English Rule (London, 1926). 

2 H. Obreen, Floris V, Graaf van Holland en Zeeland en Heer van Friesland, 1256-1296. (Université 
de Gand, Recueil de Travaux publiés par la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 34™° fascicule, Ghent, 
1907); O. Oppermann, ‘Holland unter Graf Florens V 1256-1296,’ Studium Lipsiense, Ehrengabe Karl 
Lamprecht (Berlin, 1909), pp. 100-121; H. J. Smit, De Opkomst van den Handel van Amsterdam. 
Onderzoekingen naar de economische Ontwikkeling der Stad tot 1441 (Amsterdam, 1914). 

3 T. Rymer, Foedera, Conventiones, Litterae, et cujuscunque generis Acta Publica, 1 (2), 594-595, 645, 
661. 

‘ F. Funck-Brentano, Les Origines de la Guerre de Cent Ans. Philippe le Bel en Flandre (Paris, 
1897). 

5 J. de Sturler, ‘Les Relations politiques de |’ Angleterre et du Brabant sous Edouard 1 et Edouard 
11 Plantagenet (1272-1326),’ Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, x1 (1932), 627-650; and ‘Actes 
des Ducs de Brabant conservés 4 Londres,’ Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, xcvi (1933), 
1-38. 

* M. Grosdidier de Matons, Le Comté de Bar des Origines au Traité de Bruges vers 950-1301 (Paris, 
1922). 

7 C, Hentze, England, Frankreich, und Kénig Adolf von Nassau, 1294-1298 (Kiel, 1914); F. Bock, 
‘Englands Beziehungen zum Reich unter Adolf von Nassau,’ Mitteilungen des Oesterreichischen Insti- 
tuts fiir Geschichtsforschung, Erginzungsband x1 (1932), 199-257; J. Heller, Deutschland und Frank- 
reich in thren politischen Beziehungen (Liibeck, 1874); H. Henneberg, Die politischen Beziehungen 
zwischen Deutschland und Frankreich unter Kénig Albrecht I, 1289-1308 (Strasbourg, 1891); F. Kern, 
Die Anfinge der franzisischen Ausdehnungspolitik bis zum Jahre 1308 (Tiibingen, 1910). 

8 E. Delcambre, Les Relations de la France avec le Hainaut depuis I’ Avénement de Jean II d’ Avesnes, 
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Hainault of the Avesnes dynasty was living in bitter feud with the Dampierre 
family, which was in possession of Flanders and claimed to have better title to 
Hainault than was advanced by the Avesnes dynasty. The rivalry of these two 
factions is one of the stirring episodes of the Middle Ages. When trouble rose be- 
tween Philip the Fair and County Guy of Flanders (1278-1305), it was inevitable 
that the French king and the Avesnes family should support each other in all 
matters.! 

Floris v died in 1296, slain by disgruntled members of the nobility who resented 
his sudden change of political policy in the early months of 1296. He had made an 
alliance with Philip the Fair for reasons which have never been made quite clear. 
He was led to do this in part, no doubt, by his relatives of the Avesnes house of 
Hainault, who were able to exert much influence in the country of Holland. Floris’ 
aunt Aleidis had married John of Avesnes (d. 1257) and became the mother of 
Count John 11 of Hainault, who succeeded his father and died in 1304. When Floris 
died in 1296, his son John succeeded, but this puny boy was physically unfit and 
died on November 20, 1299.? Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland were claimed by 
John 11 of Hainault who at once entered the land and was everywhere recognized 
as legitimate heir.* Meanwhile Edward 1 had landed in Flanders to support Count 
Guy, and conducted an ineffective campaign against Philip the Fair.‘ He made a 
truce with the latter on October 10, 1297, which left the questions in dispute 
between the two crowns to be decided by Boniface vim. Edward’s interest in 
Flanders was forgotten, and the French entered the country and at once estab- 
lished themselves in it. Edward’s influence in the Low Countries declined greatly. 
Not only did he lose Flanders, but also Holland and Zeeland when John 11 of 
Hainault occupied them. Edward now appears to have abandoned all intention 
of using these principalities in his efforts against Philip the Fair. But there re- 
mained one question which had to be settled. This concerned the dowry prom- 
ised in the treaty of 1285. According to the terms of that instrument, Edward 1 
promised to give a dowry of 50,000 pounds black Tournois to be paid in full at 
the moment when his daughter and Floris’ son John should be married. Floris 


comte de Hainaut, jusqu’d la conclusion de l’alliance franco-hennuiyére, 1280-1297 (Mons, 1930). This 
study appeared originally as a thesis, but was republished with improvements in Mémoires et Publica- 
tions de la Société des Sciences des Arts et des Lettres du Hainaut, vol. ux1x (1930). See also this author’s 
‘Ostrevent: L’Ostrevent au 1x* au x11® Siécle,’ Le Moyen Age, xxxvu (1927), 241-279. 

1 C. Duvivier, Les Influences Frangaise et Germanique en Belgique au XIIT* Siécle. La Querelle des 
d’ Avesnes et des Dampierre jusqu’a la Mort de Jean d’ Avesnes 1257, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1894); S. A. 
Waller-Zeper, Jan van Henegouwen, Heer van Beaumont. Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 
in de eerste Helft der veertiende Eeuw (The Hague, 1914), pp. 1-27; H. S. Lucas, The Low Countries 
and the Hundred Years’ War, 1326-1347 (Ann Arbor, 1929), pp. 31-42. 

2 M.S. Pols, ‘Graf Jan 1 van Holland,’ Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, 
3rd ser., x (1899), 1-60 (second pagination). 

3H. J. Smit, ‘Het Begin van de Regeering der Henegouwsche Graven (1299-1320),’ Bijdragen voor 
Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, Seventh Series, 11 (1931), 29-71. 

‘ Kervyn de Lettenhove, ‘Comptes de l’Expédition d’Edouard 1* en Flandre,’ Bulletin de la Com- 
mission Royale D’ Histoire, 3™° Série, x111 (1872), 185-198. The author drew his data from a wardrobe 
account preserved in the British Museum, Add. Ms. 7965. 

5T. Rymer, Foedera . . . , 1 (2), 878-879. 
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agreed to bestow upon her 6000 pounds black Tournois on that occasion. This 
latter sum was to remain her portion if her husband should die after her mar- 
riage to him and Count Floris should still be living. If, however, Count Floris 
should die after the marriage should be performed and be succeeded by his son, 
Elizabeth was to receive a sum of 8000 pounds black Tournois. It was stipulated 
that the assignment of this income was to be made in locis competentibus in terris 
Hollandie et Zelandie and in agreement with Edward’s envoy.! 

The question of Elizabeth’s portion became the subject of litigation after the 
death of her husband Count John in 1299. John 11 took possession of Holland and 
Zeeland and, being intimately allied with Philip the Fair, probably did not care 
to fulfil the terms of the treaty. Philip’s power in the Low Countries was in the 
ascendancy. His troops were stationed everywhere in Flanders. Count John now 
seemed ready to secure a definitive solution of a dispute which had long troubled 
the relations of the count of Holland and Zeeland and the count of Flanders. 
This concerned the suzerainty of that part of the county of Zeeland west of the 
Schelde which at that time flowed into the North Sea between the islands of 
Walcheren and Voorne.? These lands lay in the empire and Count Guy of Flan- 
ders and his son Count Robert (1305-1322) turned to King Albert who had been 
crowned on August 24, 1299. 

King Albert was much interested in the fate of Holland and Zeeland. These 
lands were fiefs of the German crown. He listened to the pleas of the Flemish 
count and in March, 1300, ordered the people living in Zeeland west of the 
Schelde to obey the count. Count John was commanded to present himself before 
Albert at Frankfurt am Main on May 9 to assist at the settlement of the vexed 
question of the suzerainty of western Zeeland. Relying upon his excellent rela- 
tions with Philip the Fair who was negotiating with Albert, and knowing what 
advantage actual possession of Hollland and Zeeland gave him, John did not 
intend to yield tamely to the German king and ignored his command. Finally in 
July, 1300, in a judicial session in Mainz he was declared to have forfeited his 
titles in Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland. John appealed to Pope Boniface vim. 
The angry king hastily collected troops and moved against the count. He ad- 
vanced as far as Nijmegen in the county of Guelders whither he had summoned 
John to appear before him. But Count John collected a formidable following. 
Such was his strength that Albert decided to arbitrate. It is not clear just what 
settlement was made, but John retained Holland and Zeeland and Albert was 
forced to yield in the face of an accomplished fact.’ 

A knowledge of these complicated relationships is necessary to a proper under- 
standing of John de Otheleth’s mission to King Albert. In the spring of 1300, 


1 Ibid., p. 661. 

2 For this complicated and difficult question see, D. Berten, ‘Histoire du Lien Féodal entre la 
Flandre et la Zélande. Premiére Partie. Depuis les Origines jusqu’en 1245,’ Annales de la Société 
d Histoire d’ Archéologie de Gand, x (1910), 73-163; C. Sattler, Die Flandrisch-Hollindischen Ver- 
wicklungen unter Wilhelm von Holland, 1248-1256 (Gottingen, 1872); H. Brosien, Der Streit um Reichs- 
flandern in der zweiten Hilfte des Dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1884). 

3 D. Franke, ‘Beitriige zur Geschichte Johanns 11 von Hennegau-Holland,’ Westdeutsche Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Kunst, Erginzungsheft v (1889), 153. 
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Edward appointed William de Burnton and Henry Spigurnal to go to Holland 
and Zeeland and effect a solution of the difficulties. Countess Elizabeth still was 
in the Low Countries and was instructed by her father to help them in every way.' 
The king hoped to secure the aid of some of the nobles of both countries and of 
the towns of Holland and so sent letters to them begging their codperation.? In 
April Edward dispatched two other envoys, Henry de Braundeston and Nicholas 
de Chilham, but nothing is known about their instructions since only the safe- 
conduct given them appears to have been preserved.* These endeavors led to no 
positive results and Edward decided to appeal to King Albert. As feudal overlord 
of Holland and Zeeland, Albert might be able to assist him in securing the pay- 
ment of the dowry due his daughter. This was shortly after Albert’s expedition 
to Nijmegen and Edward probably thought that there still was possibility of a 
change in the government of Holland and Zeeland. Accordingly he sent John de 
Otheleth to visit Albert. This envoy left the royal presence at Carlisle on Sep- 
tember 25, 1300, and passed by way of London, Dover, Wissant, Dunkirk, 
Louvain, Cologne, and Strassburg. The return journey was by way of Cologne, 
’s Hertogenbosch, Baarle, Antwerp, Bruges, Dunkirk, and Wissant to Lincoln, 
where he arrived on February 2, 1301. Meantime Edward apparently thought to 
employ the influence of Duke John 11 of Brabant (1296-1312). Letters were ad- 
dressed to him and to Duchess Margaret, Edward’s daughter and Elizabeth’s 
sister. Master Richard Haveryng was dispatched as special envoy to discuss a 
variety of matters. It is natural to assume that the question of the dowry was 
one of them.‘ 

Nothing was accomplished by these steps. Accordingly in April, 1801, Edward 
appointed Gerard de Freney and Walter Bacon to approach Count John of Hain- 
ault, Holland, and Zeeland about the matter of the dowry which had not pro- 
gressed toward a solution. From the letter to Count John it appears that such 
hindrances as prevented a settlement were not caused by the count or any of his 
men.’ Apparently no progress was made, for Gerard de Freney was again given 
letter of safe-conduct in February, 1302, which were to last until midsummer. 
Once more he was sent to Elizabeth in the Low Countries ‘on affairs touching 
Elizabeth, countess of Holland and Zeeland, and lady of Friesland.”* One of 
these probably was the projected marriage of the widowed daughter to Humphrey 
de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, to which Pope Boniface viii gave author- 
ization on August 10.7 The ceremony took place in November.* Meanwhile 
Elizabeth had returned to England, for in the autumn of that year she sent a 
Hugh de Soreyn to Holland to look after her interests.® In 1303 Hugh de Soreyn 


1T. Rymer, Foedera . . . 1 (2), 918. 

2 Calender of the Close Rolls, Edward I, 1v (1296-1302), 383. 

® Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Edward I, A.D. 1292-1301, 505. 

*T. Rymer, Foedera . . . , 1 (2), 926. 

5 Calendar of the Close Rolls, Edward I, 1v (1296-1302), 442. 

® Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Edward I, A.D. 1301-1307, 18. 

7G. Brom, Bullarium Trajectense, 1 (The Hague, 1891), 206. 

8 T. Rymer, Foedera ..., 1 (1), (17). See Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Edward I, A.D. 1301- 
1307, 96. ® Ibid., 63. 
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and Gerard de Freney were again employed for the same purpose.’ Soon after this 
a more determined effort was made, for a Stephen de Brawade was instructed to 
visit France, Flanders, Hainault, Brabant, Holland, and Zeeland in Elizabeth’s 
behalf.? Gerard de Freney was employed as the countess’ representative in 1304 
and 1305.* 

Apparently the question was settled in June, 1308, between Count William of 
Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland (1304-37) and John Walewayn, agent for 
Elizabeth and her husband. The terms of settlement still remain unknown, for 
the only allusion to them is contained in a document issued by Edward 1 (1307- 
27) in confirmation of the agreement.‘ But it is evident that Elizabeth was given 
some property or incomes in Dordrecht, at that moment the most flourishing 
trading center in the county of Holland.5 This is proved by a letter sent in 1313 
by the burgesses and town of Dordrecht to Edward m1 in which they describe 
themselves as ‘homs et tenanz no dame, nostre chiere seureur, la contesse de 
Hollande et de Herefort.’* In due time a document was issued offering safe- 
conduct and protection at the prayer of the earl and countess.’ But in 1315, 
payments had fallen in arrears so that Edward 1 begged Count William to make 
settlement.* The result of this request is unknown. Soon after Elizabeth died, 
and William de Brawode who had served as Count William’s envoy to West- 
minster in 1314° issued a letter in which four bonniers of land were given to the 
monastery of Loosduinen near The Hague in order to perpetuate the countess’ 
memory. That Count William was actively concerned in this arrangement is 
shown by the fact that he expressly gave his approval to this step.'® 


4 Tste sunt diverse expense facte per magistrum Johannem de Otheleth in negotiis domine 
Elyzabethe comitisse Hollandie, Zelandie, ac domine Frysie illustris regis Anglie filie 
versus regem Romanorum eundo, morando, et redeundo factis in hominibus et equis emp- 
tis tam pro notario publico quam pro dicto magistro Johanne ad harnesium suum portan- 
dum nec non et in robis pro eisdem emptis ad honeste coram rege Romanorum comparan- 


1 Tbid., 102, 111. 2 Ibid., 130. 8 Ibid., 215, 330. 

‘ See ibid., 332-333, where in a document dated 1315 reference is made to this settlement. 

5 For the significance of Dordrecht, see B. van Rijswijk, Geschiedenis van het Dordtsche Stapelrecht 
(The Hague, 1900); N. W. Posthumus, De Geschiedenis van de Leidsche Lakenindustrie. 1, De Mid- 
deleeuwen (The Hague, 1908), pp. 7-8. 

*H. J. Smit, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Handel met Engeland, Schotland, en Ierland, 
Eerste Deel, 1150-1485, Eerste Stuk, 1150-1435 (The Hague, 1928), 147-148. 

7 T. Rymer, Foedera ..., 11 (1), 238. 

8 Ibid., p. 217. 

® Calendar of the Close Rolls, Edward I A.D. 1313-1318 (London, 1893), 37. 

10 F, Van Mieris, Groot Charterboeh der Graven van Holland, van Zeeland, en Heeren van Friesland, 1 
(Leiden, 1754), 166. 

11 The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Mr E. W. Safford of the Public Record Office for 
checking the text of the document with the original and for answering questions on certain points. 
He also wishes to thank Dr F. Prims, archivist of Antwerp, and Dr F. Petri of the University of Bonn 
for identifying a few place names. In this connection thanks also are due to the Generallandesarchiv in 
Karlsruhe and the Preussisches Staatsarchiv in Diisseldorf. Professor C. H. Beeson of the University 
of Chicago was kind enough to answer a query about the word Karvannor’. 
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dum ad faciendum homagium pro duario seu dotalitio comitisse memorate. Item in 
passagio apud Dovariam et Wythsand in viatore et diversis conductoribus a die dominica 
ante festum beati Michelis xxv* die mensis Septembris usque ad diem purificationis beate 
Virginis ij die Frebruarii Anno domini m°ccc™* anno regni regis Edwardi xxviij et regni 
eiusdem xxix. 


In primis die? lune proxima ante festum sancti Michelis xxvj die mensis Septembris 
usque ad diem sabbati j die mensis Octobris utroque die computato in tribus equis duobus 
garcionibus quolibet die iij s. sex diebus xviij s. Item in summario empto xl s. xl s. 

Summa lxj s. iiij d. probatur.’ 


Die dominica secundo die mensis Octobris usque in diem jovis xiij die eiusdem mensis 
scilicet xij diebus in expensis iij equorum et ij garcionum xxxvj s. Summa patet. 


Die veneris xiiij die mensis Octobris usque in diem martis xviij die eiusdem mensis 
utroque computato per v dies in expensis iij equorum ij famulorum singulis diebus iij s. 
Summa xv s. 


Die mercurii xix die mensis Octobris in expensis iij equorum ij famulorum usque in diem 
sabbati xxij die eiusdem mensis iiij diebus pro quolibet die iij s. xij s.7 In equo empto pro 
notario publico xlvj s. viij d. In iij ulnis cum dund’* de burneto pro tabardo ad comparan- 
dum honeste coram serenissime rege Romanorum xj s. viij d. Item in persito empto ad 
usum tabellionis vij ulne dimidi xviij s. ix d. Item in robis ij famulorum xviij s. j d. 
Item in fururis unius tabardi et ij supertunicis iij tapicis de sario iij li. x s. Item in fururis 
pro notario v s. Item in una sella xij s. Item in socularibus ij garcionum xvj d. 

Summa ix li. xv s. vj d. probatur. 


Die dominica xxiij die mensis Octobris usque in diem lune in tribus equis et duobus 
famulis vj s. probatur. 


Die martis xxv die mensis Octobris usque in diem veneris utroque die computato xxviij 
die eiusdem mensis in expensis iij equorum precedentium et ij famulorum uno tabellione 
j equo et famulo xv s. vij d. obolus q*. Item die sabbati in passagio iiij equorum et homi- 
num inter Dovariam et Wythsand xxv s. viij d. eodem die in expensis hominum et 
equorum iij s. ix d. st. 

Summa xlv s. ob. q*. probatur. 


Dominica xxx die eiusdem mensis in expensis iiij equorum et iij famulorum usque in 
diem mercurii secundo die mensis Novembris die dominica scilicet iiij s. ix d. Item die 
lune iiij s. iiij d. Item die martis scilicet in die omnium sanctorum iiij s. Item die mercurii 
in expensis hominum et equorum propter timorem exploratoris vij s. j d. 

Summa xix" s. ij d. probatur. 


Die jovis iij die Novembris usque diem dominicam vj die eiusdem mensis in conductu 
et in aliis expensis factis in vj equis scilicet die jovis apud Lowenne" et Westhark* vij s. 


1 Penreth. 

® The scribe treated dies as feminine or masculine without consistency. 

® Erased: iij li: xvj. d. probatur. The word probatur is everywhere added by another hand. 

* York. 5 Rotherham. 

® London. 7 Added above the line: xij. s. 

§ The scribe wrote dund’. Perhaps he thought to write dimidi. 

* Canterbury. 10 Dovar’ et Whitsand. 

Dunkirk. 12 Erased: xviij. 8 Louvain. 

“ At present there are two places to which this name may refer: Herk la Ville (Herk de Stad) and 
Herk St Lambert (St Lambrechts Herk). They are situated in the Belgian province of Limburg on 
the roads from Louvain to Maastricht. Herk de Stad is undoubtedly meant. 
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iiij d. Item die veneris Threth super Musam’ iiij s. ix d. solut’ in expensis iiij equorum et 
viatore. Item die sabbati apud Troyes? iiij s. j d. Item die dominica apud Julere’ in iiij 
equis et conductore et apud Berwe sub Lewel” vij s. viij d. 

Summa xxiij s. ix d. probatur. 


Die lune vij die mensis Novembris apud Coloniam' iiij s. vj d. Item die martis sequentis 
v s. ij d. ob. Item die mercurii ix die eiusdem mensis in expensis vj equorum et in duobus 
conductoribus scilicet Coloniensibus et regis Romanorum viij s. xj d. 
Summa xviij s. vij d. ob. probatur. 


Die jovis x die Novembris apud Andirnacum et Bobard’ in ij conductoribus et vj equis 
in Andirnaco v equis j conductore j viatore scilicet in Bobard viij s. viij d. Item die veneris 
apud Pyng’® in v equis, viatore et conductore iiij s. viij d. Item die sabbati sequente xij 
die eiusdem mensis apud Maguntyam’ et Uppenham’’ vy s. vj d. scilicet in v equis, viatore 
et conductore. Item die dominica xiij die eiusdem mensis apud Spyre" in equis iiij s. viij d. 
Item die lune xiiij die eiusdem mensis apud Boueres” et Salse"* iij d. v. d. Item die martis 
xv die eiusdem mensis apud Schanclen" in garcionibus iiij d. et ibi invenimus regem. 

Summa a x die mensis Novembris usque xv 
diem eiusdem mensis xxvij s. iij d. probatur. 


Eodem die martis xv die mensis Novembris et die mercurii et die jovis sequente in iiij 
equis apud Haguewyam*" et j viatore x s. x d. 


Die veneris xviij die mensis Novembris usque ad vicesiman septimam diem eiusdem 
mensis apud Argentinam"’ scilicet x diebus in expensis hominum et iiij equorum uno viatore 
uno viatore xxxvij s. iiij d. ob. q*. Item die lune xxviij die mensis Novembris et die martis 
xxix die eiusdem mensis apud Haguwiam" in redeundo in expensis hominum et iiij 
equorum j viatore viij s ij d. 

Summa lvj s. iiij d. ob. q*. probatur. 


Summa omnium expensarum a die lune proxima ante festum sancti Michelis xxvj die 


Die mercurii xxx die mensis Novembris die jovis prima die mensis Decembris et die veneris 
sequentis apud Wyssingburg” x s. viij d. in iiij equis et conductore. Die sabbati iij die men- 


a die dominica iiij die mensis Decembris usque ad sextam diem eiusdem mensis utroque 
die computato in expensis hominum et equorum et viatore x s. x d. ob. 


Item die mercurii vij die mensis Decembris die jovis viij die et veneris ix die eiusdem 
mensis in expensis hominum et iiij equorum et j viatore vj s. xj d. ob. Item— 
Summa xxxij s. viij d. probatur. 


A die sabbati x die mensis Decembris usque xviij diem eiusdem mensis apud Spyre nuntios 
regis Romanorum de Parysius[!] venientes expectando, expensas hominum et equorum 
soluit rex Romanorum. 


Iste sunt expense facte in redeundo a rege Romanorum versus Coloniam in hominibus et 
equis conductore viatore et in transitu Ryny.” 


1 Maastricht. 2 Trip. 3 Juliers (Jiilich, Gulick). 

* Unknown. 5 Cologne, Céln. * Andernach. 7 Boppard. 
8 Bingen. ® Mainz. 10 Oppenheim. 11 Speier. 

12 Unknown, possibly Burrweiler (Bowilre) near Landau. 18 Seltz. 

4 Unknown, possibly Schanlitt southwest of Strassburg. 

16 Hagenau. 16 Strassburg. 

17 Strasbourg. 18 Hagenau. 

1 Erased : xxiiij li. xix s. j. d. 20 Weissenburg. 

1 Landau. 22 Ryny = Rheni. 
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Die lune xix die mensis Decembris Wermancye! in v equis hominibus et viatore iiij s. 
Item die martis xx die eiusdem mensis in expensis famulorum iiij d. Item Maguntye eodem 
die in expensis hominum et v equorum viatore iiij s. viij d. Item die mercurii ibidem in 
hominibus et in transitu Ryni? cum vj equis, conductore, viatore usque Wesalyam? et 
ibidem eodem die vij s. Item die jovis xxij die mensis Decembris in v equis viatore apud 
Confluencyam‘ v s. Item die veneris xxiij die eiusdem mensis in expensis hominum et v 
equorum et in forratura equorum et pro licencia de nocte intrandi in Bunnam‘ v s. vj d. 
Item die sabbati scilicet in vigilia nativitatis domini et eodem die nativitatis et die beati 
Stephani mane in Colonia in expensis hominum et v equorum et oblationibus et foratura 


equorum X s. 
Summa xxxvij s. vj d. probatur. 


Die lune scilicet die beati Stephani apud Nucyam* in v equis viatore iiij s. Item die mar- 
tis xxvij die mensis Decembris in expensis hominum v equorum, viatore v s. Item die 
mercurii apud Cranesburg,’ in forratora et in aliis munitis viij d. Item die jovis xxix die 
mensis Decembris supra Musam* in expensis hominum et in transitu vj equorum et in 
conductore comitis Clevensis® et viatore. Item eodem die in passagio intrando Buscum 
Ducis'® et in Busco Ducis die veneris cum conductore comitis Clevensis et duobus aliis 
conductoribus ix s. Item eodem die veneris in expensis hominum v equorum duobus con- 
ductoribus apud Barle" iiij s. viij d. Item die sabbati in vigilia circumcisionis domini et 
eodem die circumcisionis domini apud Andwerpyam in expensis hominum et v equorum 
vij s. Item in passagio iij equorum. Item in passagio ij equorum vj d. Item eodem die apud 
Stekyld” in expensis iij equorum iij s. vj d. Item in expensis notarii viatore ij s. ij d. et in 
expensis duorum equorum. Item 

Summa xxxvj s. vj d. probatur. 


Die lune ij die mensis Januarii et die sequenti apud Bruges in expensis hominum et v 
equorum et viatore et notario xij s. vj d. Item equs notarii venditus fuit apud Bruges. Item 
in salario viatoris a die veneris iiij die Novembris usque diem martis iij die Januarii utroque 
die computato ix s. ij d. Item in socularibus famuli ipsius notarii viij d. Item die mercurii 
apud Neuporth’* et Dunkyrke iiij die Januarii et apud Wytsand et Graveling'” usque vj 
diem eiusdem mensis scilicet diem epiphanie domini utroque die computato in expensis 
notarii hominum et iiij equorum xiij s. vij d. ob. 

Summa xxxv s. xj d. ob. probatur. 


Die sabbati vij die mensis Januarii apue Wytsaund in expensis hominum et iiij equorum 
iiij s. ij d. q*. Item die dominica et lune ibidem in expensis hominum et iiij equorum viij 
s. vij d. Item die martis x die mensis Januarii et die sequente ibidem in expensis hominum 
et iiij equorum ix s. ix d. Item die jovis, veneris, et sabbati ibidem in expensis hominum 
et equorum iiij xiij s. viij d. Item die dominica xv die ibidem in expensis hominum et iiij 
equorum iiij s. Item die lune sequente ibidem in expensis hominum et iiij equorum iij s. 
iiij d. Item in curialitate domus que vocata Belecher’” ij s. vj d. 

Summa xlvij s. probatur. 


Die mercurii xviij die mensis Januarii in passagio magistri Johannis et notarii vj s. viij 
d. in expensis apud Wytsaund a predicta die mercurii usque xxv diem eiusdem mensis 
eodem die computato in expensis iiij equorum et ij hominum xj s. vj d. Item in passagio 


1 Worms. 2 Worms. 3 Ober-Wesel. 

* Coblenz. 5 Bonn. ® Neuss. 

7 Cranenburg. 8 Meuse. ® Dietrich VII, count of Cléves (1275-1805). 
10s Hertogenbosch (Bois le Duc). 11 Baarle. 

8 Stekene, province of East Flanders, Belgium. 

8 Nieupoort. 4 Gravelines (Grevelingen). ‘° Unknown. 
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iiij equorum et ij famulorum xxxvij s. j d. Item apud Dovaryam tum pro hominibus a 
dicta die mercurii xviij die mensis Januarii usque xxv diem eiusdem mensis utroque die 
computato xvij s. x d. in expensis hominum et equorum. Item die mercurii xvj die eiusdem 
ibidem tum in malis tum in expensis hominum et equorum et in foratura eorundem iiij 
s. ix d. et in curialitate faumilie domus xij d. 

Summa iij li. xviij s. x d. probatur. 


A die jovis xxvij die mensis Januarii usque diem mercurii prima die mensis Februarii in 
iiij equis singulis diebus iiij s. vij diebus xxviij s. Item in iij paribus ocrearum scilicet pro 
dicto magistro Johanne et notario et armigero viij s. viij d. Item in roba armigeri euntis 
cum dicto magistro Johanne ad regem Romanorum xx s. ix d. 

Summa lvij s. v d. probatur. 


Summa expensarum a xxx die Novembris usque j diem Februarii utroque die computato 
xvj li. v s. ix d. ob. probatur. Item in sallario notarii pubblici euntis ad regem Ro- 
manorum v li. Item in famulo notarii v s. Summa cv s. 
Summa totalis istius.? 
Summa istius secundi rotuli-xxj li. x s. ix d. ob. 
Summa totalis expensarum istorum ij rotulorum- 
xlvj li. xiiij s. x d. ob. 


Magistro Johanni de Oklet’ clerico misso per regem pro negociis domine Elizabethe 
comitisse Hollandie filie regis ad regem Romanorum eundo, morando, et redeundo videlicet 
a xxvj die Septembris anno xxviij® quo die recessit de Karliolo arripiendo iter suum pre- 
dictum usque secundum diem Februarii anno xxix’® utroque computato per cxxx dies 
pretio per diem pro expensis suis et familia sua iuxta ordinacionem domini thesaurarii vj 
s. viij d.—xliij li. vj s. viij d. Eidem pro passagio suo famulorum et equorum suorum et 
denariis datis pro custuma apud Dovorriam et Whitsond eundo versus partes transmari- 
nas’ predictas xxv s. viij s. Eidem pro consimili passagio veniendo‘ et denariis datis pro 
custuma tam apud Whitsond quam Dovorriam veniendo versus Angliam de partibus 
predictis xliij s. ix d. Eidem pro uno empto per ipsum equitatura tabellionis euntis in 
comitiva sua pro domini negociis predictis et mortuo in servicio regis apud Bruges xxvj s. 
viij d. Eidem pro restauro unius equi sui redditi ad Karvannor’ apud Lincolniam xxiij die 
Februarii x] s. 

Summa totalis expensarum predictarum et restauri equorum suorum | li. ij 
s. ix d. Item recepit apud Eboracum ad scaccarium ix° die Octobris xx li. Et de 
garderoba regis apud Lincolniam mensis Februarii x li. Summa xxx li. Et sic 
debuntur eidem adhuc xx li. ij s. ix d. Idem fecit allocari pro salario tabellionis 
predicto c s.° 


Tux UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


1 Canterbury. ? Erased: summa totalis istius. 
3 Erased: transmarinas. 4 Erased: veniendo. 


5 The word caravana or caravanna is common. 
6 Note: the roll is endorsed ‘J. de Otlee.’ 





GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND THE DATE OF 
REGNUM SCOTORUM 


By J. S. P. TATLOCK 


A Metrical Prophecy as to Scotland was printed with some commentary in 1867 
by W. F. Skene in his Chronicles of the Picts and Scots; to distinguish it from other 
such it might be called after its incipit, Regnum Scotorum. Skene confidently dated 
it some time in the reign of King Edgar (1097-1107), and then not too con- 
sistently 1104-24. It mentions Albanactus as eponym of Albania or Scotland, 
and as great-great-grandson of Aeneas, and mentions Merlinus as a prophet. 
Since both these personages are believed to have originated in Geoffrey’s Historia 
Regum Britanniae, which dates some time between 1130 and 1138, there is oc- 
casion for comment. But three of the principal recent writers on the legendary 
history of Britain and Arthurian matters, Bruce, Chambers, and Faral, totally 
ignore this poem, and assert Merlinus and sometimes Albanactus to be Geoffrey’s 
creation, as I believe they are.! 

Though a mere glance makes one doubt Skene’s dating, to prove it wrong by 
almost two centuries requires some analysis. He records only two manuscripts, 
but at least eight are discoverable, four of which have been collated or printed; 
while probably others exist, fuller or slighter, it is hardly worth while at present 
to search widely. The eight are Bibl. Nat., ancien fonds 5178 (formerly Colbert), 
later than 1327;? Colbert 4126, early fourteenth century;* Brit. Mus., Roy. 9 B. 
iz, early fourteenth century;* Roy. 20 A. zi, dating 1825-50;' B. M., Cotton, 
Titus D. vii, fifteenth century;* Cott., Vespasian E. vii, dating 1460-80;’ B. M., 
Harl. 913, no date given;® Caius 249, dating 1464. Of these Colbert 4126 seems to 


have the fullest text, 56 lines; 5178 has 33, lacking ll. 14, 31-44, and 49-56, be- 
sides much addition and disarrangement; Roy. 9 has $2 lines, lacking 11-16, 33-36, 
43-56; Roy. 20 has 38 of the lines with further additions," lacking 33-36, 43-56, 
and has interesting French interpretations; Titus has 38 verses (probably 1-42, 


1 It is mentioned in a sentence by Rupert Taylor (The Polit. Prophecy in Engl., New York, 1911, 
p. 72) merely as a Scottish prophecy. It has been accessible for a century and a half, in John Pinker- 
ton’s Enquiry into the Hist. of Scotl., 1789. 

? Printed in T. Wright and J. O. Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae (London, 1845), p. 26. 

* Printed in Skene’s Chron. Picts and Scots, pp. 117-118 (and cf. p. xlii), in Pinkerton, and in Rel. 
Antiq., pp. 245-246; cf. H. L. D. Ward and J. A. Herbert, Catal. of Romances (London, 1883-1910), 
1, 327. 

‘ Collated by Skene; Ward, 1, 327; G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, Western MSS in old Royal... 
Collections (London, 1921), 1, 289. 

5 Printed in T. Wright, Chron. of Langtoft (Rolls Ser., 1868), 11, 448-450; cf. 1, xxiii; Warner and 
Gilson, 1, 355. 

® Ward, 1, 301; Catal. of MSS in Cott. Libr. (London, 1802), p. 564; Warner and Gilson, 1, 289, 
u, 355. 

7 Ward, 1, 321; Cat. Cott., p. 480. 

8 Warner and Gilson, 1, 289; Catal. of Harleian MSS (London, 1808), 1, 473 (thought to have been 
copied in Ireland). 

*M. R. James, Catal. of MSS Gonville and Caius (Cambr., 1907-8), 1, 302. 

10 Containing the dates 1314 and 1293, and another pointing to a time soon after 1296. 
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lacking 33-36); Vespasian has 36 (apparently 1-34, with two additional lines); 
Harl. has only lines 37-42; as to Caius, which begins correctly, I cannot say. The 
text and development of such prophecies are as difficult to establish as the shift- 
ing lines of foam beyond the surf; anyone felt at liberty, much as Gerald de 
Barri said,' to tag such verses. In order to have a base-line I take the seemingly 
fullest text, Colbert 4126 in Skene, and consider first the passages here which 
seem to be in almost all the others, including lines 11-16. Probably lines 43-56 
are a later addition, and not even all of a piece; 33-36 may or may not be later. 
The first set of passages contain the references to Albanactus (1. 5) and Merlinus 
(1. 17); and these also show unmistakable reminiscences from Geoffrey’s Historia. 

Brutus, though long known as an ancestor of the Britons, is not earlier promin- 
ent. In Regnum Scotorum he is familiarly mentioned (ll. 3, 31) as ancestor of 
British kings, as in Geoffrey. The ancient sibyl’s verses prophesy as to the 
destiny of Scotland (22); just so in Geoffrey, Hoelus quotes and Alanus consults 
the sibyl’s verses as to Britain.? If the sibyl be thought too common to be 
significant, not so Geoffrey’s prophetic eagle at the building of the wall of Shafts- 
bury,’ which is palpably referred to (39); 

Ut profert aquila veteri de turre locuta. 


In the Prophecies of Merlin in the Historia pancelticism against foreigners is a 
common attitude; Cadwalader shall call to Conan, and take Albany to fellowship; 
the flocks of Albany and Cambria shall join (vu, 3, 4). It is even commoner in 
Regnum Scotorum, with friendly combining and ruling by the Britons and Scots 
(31, 37, 40-42). The whole island shall bear its antique name (38); in Geoffrey the 
island shall be called by the name of Brutus, and the naming from strangers shall 
perish (vii, 3). After all this we may take the ‘littera prisca’ which tells of Albanac- 
tus as a reference to the ‘liber vetustissimus’ which Geoffrey announces as his 
source. 

In the eighteen lines less usually found, reminiscences from the Prophecies 
and the rest of the Historia are no less common, and show more verbal memory. 
Not to mention other cases of pancelticism (33) and of restoring the old name 
(48), 


Flumina manabunt, hostili tincta cruore (35); 


so in the Prophecies of Merlin (vu, 3), ‘flumina vallium sanguine manabunt,’ 
‘flumina sanguine manabunt.’ ‘Gildas luculentus orator’ (43) is a no more inapt 
phrase for the cranky British writer than Geoffrey’s ‘Gildas et Beda luculento 
tractatu’ (1, 1). The red dragon overcoming the white (47) recalls the wording if 
not the events of the early part of Merlin’s prophecies (v1, 3). The leopard in 
the west, ‘solis in occasu’ (49) recalls the island ‘sub occasu solis’ in Brutus’ 
oracular dream (1, 11); and ‘frena dabunt’ (52) recalls ‘dabitur frenum’ (vu, 3). 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera (Rolls Series, 1867), v, 403. 

2 Hist. Reg. Brit., 1x, 17, xu, 18. 

3 11, 9, xu, 18; certain prophecies current later were attributed sometimes to this bird, sometimes 
to Merlin Silvester (e.g., Ward, Cat. Rom., 1, 298, 295-297, 312; San-Marte ed. of Geoffrey, pp. 463- 
465), perhaps because Aquila was taken as the name of a ‘bon devin,’ as by Wace (Brut, 15-49). 
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The ‘vermis! Germanici leopardi’ (53) is a reminiscence of the ‘Germanicus 
vermis’ appearing twice early in vi, 3. The list of rivers from the Tigris to the 
Forth (55) recalls the constant appearance of rivers in Merlin’s prophecies. Per- 
haps this is enough. 

As to the date more exactly, some of the closing lines, probably written a little 
later than the rest, were assuredly not written before the late twelfth century; 
the leopard, which then entered the English royal arms, appears twice as a 
symbol of England, and the lilies three times as an evident symbol of France, 
which they could hardly be called before the mid-twelfth. In another prophecy 
earlier than the mid-fourteenth century the leopard and lilies appear together in 
the same guise, and the lily in other prophecies.’ Pancelticism was particularly 
natural in the thirteenth century, for the Welsh were no less victims of Edward 
1 than the Scots, and the two formed something like an alliance in 1258. The 
manuscripts prove the whole poem not later than the early fourteenth century, 
and the fact that none of the eight seems earlier than this rather favors a date not 
before the late thirteenth. 

It is worth while now to glance at Skene’s reasons for his early date,’ and first 
at the Scottish kings in the poem. He takes the six years and nine months during 
which Scotland was widowed of its ‘princeps magnificus’ (13-14) as the interval 
between the death of Malcolm Canmore (Nov. 13, 1093) and the firm establish- 
ment of King Edgar. But the land then was far from widowed; it had not too few 
kings but too many, no less than three or four. Nor does any significant event 
date from the summer of 1100. Nor perhaps would Malcolm, with his English 
wife St Margaret, have appealed to the Anglophobe Scot who wrote Regnum 
Scotorum. Here as elsewhere in the French commentary in MS Roy. 20 A. zi, 
though it is sometimes stupid, there is confirmation for the right interpretation. 
The ‘princeps magnificus’ is Alexander 111 (acceded 1249), an admired king whose 
fata* Scotland really had reason to bewail (11), and who had united sea-bounded 
regions to his crown (12) when by treaty with Magnus vi of Norway in 1266 he 
had finally annexed the Hebrides. The land’s genuine widowhood of six years and 
nine months lasted from his death, March 19, 1286, till the enthronement of 
John Baliol, November 30, 1292. These two lines, 13-14, are actually quoted 
from the ‘antiqua vaticinia’ by the late fourteenth-century John Fordun® as 
describing this interregnum, and are so explained by the French commentary. 
The northern king with his vast fleet ravaging the Scots, but losing and falling 


1 Skene absurdly prints ‘vernus.’ 
2 Ward, Cat. Rom., 1, 307-308, 314, 316-319, 321; James, Gonville and Caius MSS, 1, 304. Gildas too 
appears in some of these other prophecies of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ‘Ward, pp. 
307-308). 
3 P. xlii. On matters below it suffices to refer to Fordun’s Chronica Gentis Scot., ed. Skene (Edinb., 
1871-72); Dict. Nat. Biogr.; George Chalmers, Caledonia, new edition (Paisley, 1887-1902), vol. 1. 
‘ The four MSS printed and collated by Skene and Wright are either bad MSS or badly printed. 
Skene’s facta is a poor reading, correct in Wright’s three texts. Alexander was hailed at his accession 
as descended from the Egyptian Scota of the poem (7), who seems first recorded in the tenth century 
(Fordun, Annalia, cap. xiv; Skene, Chr. P. and S., p. 3). 
5 Annalia, capp. LXVIII, LXXXI. 
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in the war (23-26), can refer, says Skene, only to Magnus Barefoot, who about 
1097-98 repossessed the Hebrides; but he was not killed till 1104, in Ulster. The 
lines may possibly refer to something not actual but feared, for after Alexander’s 
death there was some danger of fresh Norse encroachments; but most likely the 
poem here moves back to the middle of Alexander’s reign, for the lines exactly 
describe the powerful but unsuccessful attack in 1263 by King Haakon 1v, who 
died in Orkney on his return to Norway. It is possible that these lines originally 
stood between lines 12 and 13, where they would be entirely in place; for aside 
from them, till the final twelve lines, the poem appears to advance evenly. After 
the magnific prince there will come an English-born and unkingly king, ‘ut 
Merlinus ait’ (17-20). Skene has no explanation. No such prophecy from Merlin 
is found, of course; concoctors of prophecies felt as free to ascribe them to him as 
retailers of homely wit now to ascribe it to Lincoln or of Spoonerisms to Oxford 
dons or of Malapropisms to ladies in Washington. With the oral background of 
mediaeval literature writers then were almost as irresponsible as talkers now. The 
reference perfectly fits King John Baliol (who reigned from November, 1292, till 
July, 1296), as is recognized in the French commentary; if not certainly English- 
born, there is excellent reason to believe he may have been, or have been thought 
to be, and he was an unkingly failure enough, humiliated by Edward 1 through- 
out his reign. 

A further indication of Baliol’s reign is the great kindness shown toward the 
French; not only in the certainly earliest part of the poem is the French-born en- 
richer (27-28) lamented, which may mean little, but in the final lines (52-56) the 
lilies will check the Saxons, the dragon of the Germanic leopard is ready to flee 
the victorious lilies, and the lilies shall control the world. Now and again at 
several times since 1168 a French alliance against the English had been effective; 
in October, 1295, an alliance was consummated between Baliol and Philip rv, 
and was renounced in July, 1296; thereafter there is no evidence of a Scottish- 
French alliance for many years, and evidence against it in 1297, 1299, 1302-3. 
So presumably lines 49-56 date from 1295-96. 

It is not worth while here to attempt identifying the French-born enricher of 
the realm who falls by the sword, or the ‘candidus Albanus’ traitor, a blond 
perhaps of Norse descent (27-30).! What follows this is mere vague prophetic 
vaporing about the joint triumph of the Welsh and Scots. There is no hint of 
the great heroic days of Wallace (1297-1305), of King Robert the Bruce (reigned 
1306-29), and Bannockburn (1314); nor of the ignominious ending of Baliol’s 
reign with his abdication in July, 1296, or of the troubles following, in the two 
years while he was still regarded in Scotland as king, and in the years after. The 
sibyl promises a breathing-space after his death, which by no means fits these 
years or his death in obscurity in 1315. Therefore with certainty one may date 
most of the poem 1293-96, and the final lines 1295-96. Other similar prophecies’ 


1 Skene (p. clxx) takes this otherwise, in a way which seems impossible. 

2 Sometimes mixed up with this (Wright, Langtoft, u, 449-450; Ward, Cat. Rom., 1, 299). On the 
attitude of government and others toward political prophecies, see G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in 
Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 116, 226. 
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date from about the same period. Times of disorder and dismay are the very 
times for prophesying. 

The author was an ardent Scot, a fearer of England and Norway, and very 
likely a monk; as a writer was not without skill in design, and was seemingly bet- 
ter than the writer or writers of the ending, but matter-of-fact, verbose, and 
incorrect in verse; he was not highly endowed with either education or genius. 
This last is true of most prophecy-mongers. The poem is of a type which, as 
Matthew Arnold might say, fills one with a painful giddiness and terror. But the 
mediaevals felt a little less necessity than we for deciding between what they 
believed or denied, and prophecies were the one respectable species, outside 
religion, of what we call the preternatural. They were the political and war pro- 
paganda of the middle ages; trusted by the ignorant and superstitious who were 
on their side, feared by those who were not, and repeated by the educated with 
interest but probably often without complete belief or denial. The origin of such 
works, like their strong appeal, was doubtless partly in politic design; partly in 
hope and fear, or a desire to vent the spleen; sometimes in the self-assertion of 
the weak, even in the outflowings of lunacy; occasionally perhaps in a spirit of ir- 
responsible romanticism, or even of fun of a sort. Regnum Scotorum is found in the 
manuscripts chiefly in collections of prophecies, sometimes including Geoffrey’s 
prophecies from the Historia. It is by no means so imposing as Geoffrey’s; but 
an insight into the background, origin, and psychology of such works affords a 
standpoint for viewing the Prophecies of Merlin, enlightening in more ways than 
can be shown here. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





GROSSETESTE’S TOPICAL CONCORDANCE OF THE 
BIBLE AND THE FATHERS 


By S. HARRISON THOMSON 


Harpy any English divine of the Middle Ages can be said to have had more 
diverse interests than Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (71253). In mathe- 
matics, natural science, and linguistics he was, according to the well-known judg- 
ment of Roger Bacon, perfectus in omni sapiencia.' But Grosseteste was not only 
the leading scientist and philosopher of his day in England; he was, for the last 
eighteen years of his life, an extremely busy ecclesiastic. The episcopal itinerary 
for the years of his incumbency, 1235-53, shows immediately how active he was* 
and how conscientiously he followed his own precepts about visitation. Yet his 
literary output during his episcopate was, if anything, more considerable than 
before he became bishop. A large correspondence,’ an astounding activity in 


1 Opus Tertium (ed. Brewer, London, 1859), 1, 70. 

? Published by F. N. Davis in Rotuli Roberti Lincolniensis (Lincoln Record Society, x1, 1914, (x-xii. 

* Luard published 131 Epistolae in the Rolls Series, 1861. Some of his letters are certainly lost, as 
is evident from even a cursory perusal of the letters of Adam of Marsh to Grosseteste, ed. Brewer, 
in Monumenta Franciscana (Rolls Series), 1858. 
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translation from the Greek — the Nicomachean Ethics, the Greek commentators 
on the Ethics, the Pseudo-Dionysian works, almost the whole corpus of John 
Damascene,' the Testamenta XII Patriarcharum, several minor Aristotelian 
works — many sermons which we have and most probably many others which 
are now lost or untraced, as well as voluminous commentaries on the Pseudo- 
Dionysian works, the Psalms, Galatians, and certain chapters of Romans, can- 
not have left him much leisure time. Confronted with the mass of his literary 
work one may well wonder how he manged to accomplish so much. We know he 
had adiutores, but, aside from the specific reference made by Matthew Paris ? to 
the co-authorship of Nicholas the Greek of the translation of the Testamenta, our 
information of the extent of their collaboration is so scanty as to warrant a be- 
lief that it was hardly more than clerical or secretarial in character. Certainly 
the finished product, both of translation and of commentary is all clearly 
stamped with the unmistakable mark of a single mind. This only increases our 
wonderment at the unbelievable industry and productivity of the man. 

A happy comparison of two manuscripts, one in Lyons and the other in Ox- 
ford, throws light on his methods of work and at the same time will make it pos- 
sible to trace other manuscripts which he used, now probably dispersed in many 
collections. 

Iyons MS. 414 contains, fols 17*-32*, a topical concordance of the Bible and the 
fathers. Probably the original of this work, it was written by an English scribe 
between 1235 and 1250. The earlier date is set by the fact that Grosseteste is 
called episcopus in the rubric, and the later on paleographical grounds. The title, 
in red, in the upper right corner of fol. 17* reads: ‘Incipit tabula Magistri 
Roberti lincolniensis episcopi cum addicione Magistri Ade de Marisco et sunt 
distincciones rx quarum hec prima est de deo.’ At the bottom of the column a con- 
temporary — if not the same — hand has written ‘ista tabula scribitur usque ad 
vi. distinccionem et parum plus.’ There are four pages of signs, three columns to 
a page averaging about 35 lines to a column, with the subject which the sign 
evidently represents following it on the same line. As there are over four hundred 
signs, it is evident that the inventor’s ingenuity must have been taxed to make 
that many distinguishable signs, and, once made, his memory would have had no 
inconsiderable task to remember them. All the letters of the Greek and Roman 
alphabets, mathematical figures, conjoined conventional signs, modifications of 
the zodiacal signs, and additional dots and strokes and curves are pressed into 
service. There seems to be no recognizable system behind the choice of a sign for 
a given subject beyond a few quite obvious and conventional ones such as - De 
Unitate Dei, A De Trinitate Dei, 1 De Iusticia, @ De Eternitate, but the number 

1 It has been long known that Grosseteste revised the translation of the De Fide Orthodora made 
in the twelfth century by Burgundio of Pisa (see E. Hocédez, Bulletin d’ Ancienne Lit. et d’ Archéologie 
Chrétienne, 111, 1913, 189-198, ‘La diffusion de la Translatio Lincolniensis du De Orthodora Fide de 
saint Jean Damascéne.’ The fact that he was also responsible for the current translation of the other 
principal works of John Damascene has not hitherto been known. Substantial proof will be offered 
in my forthcoming catalogue of the works of Grosseteste. — See my ‘A Note on Grosseteste’s Work 
of Translation,’ Journal of Theological Studies, xxx1v (1933), 48-52. 

2 Hist. Maj. (Rolls Series), rv, 232. 
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of these is soon exhausted and pure inventiveness carries on the scheme. The first 
distinccio is De deo, and the 37 topics, listed each with its appropriate sign, relate 
to the persons and attributes of the Godhead: (1) An deus sit, (2) Quid sit deus, 
(3) De unitate det, (4) De trinitate dei, (5) De eterna generacione, (6) De patre, etc. 
The second distinction is De verbo in ten topics: (1) De incarnacione verbi, (2) De 
homine assumpto, (3) De matrimonio Christi et ecclesie, (4) De merito Christi, (5) 
De infirmitate Christi, etc. The third distinction is De creaturis in 92 topics, mostly 
concerned with what we should call in systematic theology ‘anthropology’: 
(1) De creacione mundi, (2) De materia, (3) De forma, . . . (7) De dignitate con- 
dicionis hominis, . . . (10) De quattuor virtutibus cardinalibus, . . . (83) De libero 
arbitrio, etc. The fifth distinction, De ecclesia, has 42 topics: (1) De ordine ec- 
clesie, (2) De edificio spiritali, (3) Cur dilata sit legislacio vel incarnacio, (4) De 
libertate ecclesie,... (14) Qualiter subditi se habent ad prelatum, ... (28) De 
sacramento, etc. The sixth distinction is De sacra scriptura in 13 topics: (1) De 
perfeccione sacre scripture, (2) De modo exponendi scripturam, . . . (5) Quod vetus 
testamentum nunc cessat antiquitus observandum,' etc. The sixth distinction is De 
viciis, in 51 topics: (1) De miseria condicionis humane, (2) De temptacione, (3) 
De lapsu a iusticia et de peccato, . . . (5) Unde malum, . . . (84) Contra ornatum 
muliebrem, etc. The seventh distinction is virtually a continuation of the sixth, 
in 45 topics: (1) De increpantibus bonos, (2) De irrisoribus, (3) De discordia, . . . 
(6) De presumpcione de se, . . . (37) De abutentibus donis dei, etc. The eighth 
distinction, De futuris, in 48 topics, is mostly concerned with the phenomena of 
nature: (1) De antichristo, (2) De die iudicii, (3) De penis, . . . (15) De stellis, .. . 
(22) De fulgore et corruscacione, . . . (48) De diaphano. The ninth distinction is 
De anima et virtutibus eius in 63 topics, but is as much concerned with the parts 
of the body as with the soul: (1) De anima, (2) De viribus anime, (3) De intellectu 
et racione, .. . (10) De olfactu, . . . (17) De spiritu corporeo et inspiracione, . . . 
(37) De supercilio, etc. The last sign is that for Brachium. There follows almost a 
column of names of parts of the body and human ailments without any cor- 
responding signs. A second but contemporary hand has added a third column, 
of 54 topics, probably intended to supply deficiencies in the original list. There 
are, however, several duplications. The list covers all nine distinctions. It is 
more than likely that this is the addicio Magistri Ade de Marisco referred to in 
the rubric. There are no signs accompanying this list. 

The complete list of the nine distinctions and the addition occupy fols. 17*-19*. 
On fol. 19> begins the actual concordance. From fol. 19° to fol. 32* each page is 
so divided as to leave space for about eight topics and the biblical and patristic 
references which Grosseteste judged he would find for each. The citations for 
some topics are more full than for others: the biblical references are almost 
always less copious than those from the fathers. It was probably a constantly 
growing concordance, and the fulness of some of the spaces indicates either the 
bent of Grosseteste’s interest or the stage at which the work was left. The wide- 

1 This recalls two of Grosseteste’s more considerable treatises: De X Mandatis and De Cessacione 


Legalium, both written ca 1231 to convert the Jews to Christianity. See F. S. Stevenson, Robert 
Grosseteste (London, 1899), pp. 104 ff. 
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ness of his reading as well as the thoroughness is shown by the surprising catho- 
licity of his citations. An average section will illustrate his method (fol. 24*) : 


De iustificacione hominis et gracia: Gen. 5, 6, 15; Ysot. 53; Eze. 11, 16, 18; Ad Rom. 
3 et specialiter 4, 5, 6 et specialiter Ad Galat. 2; Ad Eph. 2; Ad Philip. 2; Ad Thim. |; 
Ad Ebreos 12, 13; specialiter Ad Rom,. 2, 9; Cor., 4, 15; Ps., 14, 61, 62; Act. 15. 

Aug., Epist., 29, $1, 32, 38, 39, 43, 56, 70, 71, 96, 121; De Civ. Dei, lib. 6, 9, 10, 18, 14, 15, 
19, 21, 22; De Fide ad Petrum, 32, 38; De Predestinacione contra Pelagium; In Cathac(h)e- 
zandis; Contra v Hereses; Super Iohannem, Omel. 3, 4, 5, 10, 72, 86; De Fide et Operibus; 
Super Ps. 77, 78; Super Genesim ad Literam, lib. 9; Conf., lib. 9; Contra Julianum, lib. 4; 
De Trinitate 4, 14; De Retractacionibus, lib. 1, cap. 9, 10, 15, 22, 23, 24, 26; lib. 2, 31; De 
Lib. Arb.; De Enchiridion, 31, 41, 42, 48, 122; De Diffinicionibus Recte Fidei 25; Y ponos- 
tico, cap. 3; Gregorius Dial., lib. 4; Morum lib., 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 32, 33; Super Eze., Omel. 
8; Jeronimus, Epist. 22, 82, 91, 116; Anselmus, De Concordia Presciencie et Predestinacionis 
cap. 3; Joh. Crisotomus.De Compunccione Cordis, lib. 1; De Nemo Leditur* Joh. Damas- 
cenus, Sentencie, cap. 17, 44, 91, 92. 


In the right margin there are a few further citations: 


Sedulius 1, cap. 6; Seneca, Epist. 41, 43; De Naturalibus Questt., lib.’ cap. 1; Cicero, 
De Natura Deorum, lib. 1, cap. 6; Aristoteles, Metaphysica, lib. 1, cap. 6. 


These marginal references are predominantly to non-Christian or, if Christian, 
to non-theological writers. From the segregation we may be allowed to infer that 
Grosseteste felt that contamination might result if the Christian fathers were not 
kept by themselves. The ‘pagan’ authors thus quoted in the margins are: Algazel, 
Avicenna, Aristotle: De Animalibus (in 19 books), De Vita et Morte, De Sompno 
et Vigilia, and De Vegetabilibus; Boethius; De Consolacione Philosophie; Chal- 


cidius: Prohemium in Platonem; Cicero: De Natura Deorum, De Cultu Dei, De 
Immortalitate Dei; Horace: Epistole, De Sermone; Ptolemy: Prohemium Alma- 
gesti; Seneca: De Beneficiis, Epistole, De Naturalibus Questionibus. Sedulius and 
Prudentius, Christian poets, are also listed in the margins. In the strict sense, 
Grosseteste is quite justified in excluding them from any group of ‘fathers of the 
church.’ It is difficult to conceive of the possibility that these numerous refer- 
ences were compiled from any other source than his own reading. Their copious- 
ness, their aptness, and the precision with which book and chapter are cited 
militate against the use of mediate catenae. Throughout the Concordancia the 
extent to which the writings of Augustine preponderate is a clear indication of 
the wide reading Grosseteste had done in the works of the Bishop of Hippo. 
None of the considerable works of Augustine is unquoted. Indeed we are able, 
on a basis of this concordance alone, to correct a recent statement of Fr. E. Long- 
pré? who remarked of Bonaventura that ‘il est peut-étre avant Mathieu d’Aquas- 
parta le seul grand scolastique qui depuis Pierre Lombard et Gandulphe de 
Bologne ait lu assidiment et avec fidélité Saint Augustin dans ses propres 
écrits, et non point dans les floriléges.’ All of Grosseteste’s later writings confirm 
this deep-rooted bent toward Augustinianism which is clearly traceable in his 
early writings even before he is Bishop of Lincoln. The Christian authors cited 
1 There is a blank space after /. 


2 In a very informative article on ‘Saint Augustin et la Pensée Franciscaine,’ La France Francis 
caine, xv (1932), 18. 
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elsewhere than in the section on justification are Ambrose, Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita, Basil (Hexameron),' Origen, Bede, Isidore, Rabanus Maurus, Ber- 
nard and Hugh of St Victor. In the case of all these authorities the indications 
are the same: that they have been read directly and not taken at second-hand. 
Several omissions from the list are worthy of note. There is no reference to the 
Nicomachean Ethics which Grosseteste translated, ca 1240-1243,? which we 
should normally expect him to quote in the appropriate place if he were already 
familiar with it. He does not quote Gregory Nazianzen or Gregory of Nyssa, 
both of whom he quotes frequently in his Herameron and in the latter part of his 
Commentarius in Psalmos.* We may fairly safely regard the concordance to have 
been composed ca 1235-1243. The earlier half of this period would seem more 
probably correct, largely because of the omissions. 

Thus far we have considered but one phase of the work. The use to which 

these strange signs were put remains to be explained. Bodley MS. 198 is a large 
quarto volume containing, fols. 14-106“, Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, and, fols. 
1074-2984, Gregory’s Moralia in Job, followed, on fol. 2994~”, by an index to the 
Moralia and, on fols. 300-806”, by the capitula of the De Civitate Dei in a neat 
sub-contemporary gothic hand. The text of both works is in the same calligraphic 
gothic hand, written ca 1225. The codex once belonged to Thomas Gascoigne 
(1458) who made occasional notations, notably on fols. 107“ and 298”. The 
earlier of these two notes is a sort of explanation of certain odd signs appearing in 
the margins throughout the codex. 
Nota in isto libro vel in alio ubicunque ponitur carecter vel figura in margine libri datur 
intelligi pro hoc quod ubi est consimilis figura vel carecter ibi est consimilis materia . . . et 
nota quod omnes note et figure in margine istius libri fuerunt scripte propria manu sancte 
memorie Magistri Roberti Grosseteste episcopi lincolniensis, et istum librum dedit mihi 
sponte simul sigillo suo conventus fratrum minorum Oxonie . . . 


Gascoigne dated his note 1433. He had seen much of Grosseteste’s handwriting* 
and recognized frequent marginalia as his work. They are indeed the signs 
catalogued in the Lyons manuscript and unmistakably in Grosseteste’s own hand, 
which, once seen in a manuscript, is not soon forgotten. The advantage of the 
signs in the margins would be that he could, as he turned the pages rapidly, 


1 He quotes this Paraphrasis Eustachii Hexameron Basilii copiously in his own Hexameron. MS. 7 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, has a note on the flyleaf in Grosseteste’s own hand: Memoriale 
Magistri Roberti Grosseteste pro Exameron Basilii, which is evidence of an exchange of books with the 
monks of Bury St Edmonds. See M. R. James Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Pembroke College (Cam- 
bridge, 1905), p. 7. 

2 See A. Pelzer, ‘Les Traductions latines des Ouvrages de Morale . . . au x11* Siécle,’ Reowe Néo- 
Scolastique, xx11 (1921), 316-341, 379-412, particularly 401 ff; F. M. Powicke, Robert Grosseteste 
and the Nicomachean Ethics (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xv1. London, 1930). There is 
some disagreement as to the date of the translation. I incline to place it earlier than the date sug- 
gested by Powicke, about 1250, (op. cit. p. 20). I should not be surprised if the translation would have 
to be placed as early as 1240. But we must wait until more of Grosseteste’s writings of the episcopal 
period have been examined before making a definite judgment. 

? See M. R. James, ‘Robert Grosseteste on the Psalms,’ Journal of Theological Studies, xx111 (1922), 
181-185. 

* See Loci e Libro Veritatum, ed. J. E. Thorold Rogers (Oxford, 1881), pp. 103, 177. 
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find passages on a given topic without having to read all of the text. For an ec- 
clesiastic as busy as Grosseteste was, the gain was considerable, but it entailed 
an initial reading and indexing that must have demanded extremely close at- 
tention. 

I know of but one other manuscript which contains the signs of our con- 
cordance. Lambeth MS. 151, a miscellaneous codex, contains, fols. 514-97". 
Augustine’s De Genesi ad Litteram and, fols. 99-109”, Augustine’s Enchiridion in 
two neat gothic hands of the first half of the thirteenth century. In these two 
works there appear frequent signs, but in a hand less heavy and nervous than 
Grosseteste’s. Given Adam of Marsh’s participation in the compilation of the 
concordance, it may be suggested that these signs are in his hand. There must be 
somewhere in English and continental libraries other manuscripts, containing 
these signs and Grosseteste’s marginalia, of other works which, from the concord- 
ance itself we know him to have read and cross-indexed for his own use. The 
identification of such manuscripts will greatly increase our knowledge of his 
methods of study and will doubtless throw light on other phases of his literary 
activity. 

In the reproduction of Bodley MS. 198, fols. 141°-1424, three hands are to be 
distinguished: (1) the hand of the text, (2) the heavy, nervous hand which is 
known to be that of Grosseteste, and a third, lighter and later chancery hand 
which has written the note: Que habenda in bello spirituali and, on the opposite 
margin: de peccato silencit. This third hand can hardly be dated before 1275. It 
is fairly obvious that the hand of the Lyons concordance is not that of Grosse- 
teste. 


Los ANGELES. 





THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF MANDEVILLE’S 
TRAVELS 


By ARPAD STEINER 


P. HAMELIvs’s ingenious supposition as to the authorship of Mandeville’s Travels? 
does not seem to have as yet gained universal and unreserved recognition. While 
J. J. Jusserand® and E. A. Baker* guardedly endorse it, students of Romance, 
e.g., E. Faral,5 K. Voretzsch,* and S. Hofer,’ owing to lack of information or to 


1 See M. R. James and C. Jenkins, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lambeth Palace (London, 1930-32), 
p. 241 ff. 

2 ‘The Travels of Sir John Mandeville,’ Quarterly Review, ccvu (1917), 331-352, and Mandeville’s 
Travels. Translated from the French of John d’Outremeuse, ed. by P. Hamelius (Early English Text So- 
ciety, nos 153, 154), London, 1923. 

3 A Literary History of the English People. From the Origins to the End of the Middle Ages (Sd ed., 
New York, 1926), p. 407. 

4 History of the English Novel (London, 1924), 1, 279. 

5 J. Bédier et P. Hazard, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise Illustrée (Paris, 1923), 1, 37. 

6 Finfiihrung in das Studium der Altfranzésischen Literatur (8. Aufl., Halle, 1925), p. 491. 

7G. Griber, Geschichte der Mittelfranzisischen Literatur I., 2. Aufl., bearbeitet von Stefan Hofer 
(Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1933), p. 161. 
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distrust, are not cognizant at all of the hypothesis according to which Jean 
d’Outremeuse (1338-1400), chronicler and poet of Liége, was the real author of 
the hoax which became a household work in the entire literature of Europe.' 

Hamelius’s difficulty lay partly in determining the date when the work was 
composed. The earliest manuscript extant is of 1371, and from a dedication ad- 
dressed to Edward 111 of England, the authenticity of which does not seem to be 
beyond question, Hamelius concluded that the fabulous itinerary was possibly 
written in 1366. An historical allusion in the text assigns the earliest year when 
the work may have been composed, to after 1360. Another, rather vague passage, 
referring to the Tartars, seems to point to a date shortly after 1362. At this time, 
however, Jean d’Outremeuse was still too young to elaborate a compilation of 
the scope of the Travels, and thus, Hamelius’s investigations culminate in the con- 
jecture that ‘a date soon after 1362 is not impossible.’ 

The sources as well as the chronological data of Mandeville’s Travels have 
closely been combed by A. Bovenstein® and G. F. Warner.’ Still, one important 
point escaped the attention of all those who have scrutinized the genesis of the 
work. G. F. Warner came closest to solving the problem but he, too, overlooking 
a seemingly insignificant detail, missed the solution. 

Warner did not fail to perceive that the limits of Hungary, described in the 

beginning of the first chapter of the Travels ‘appear to be those of the author’s 
time, under Louis the Great (1342-1382)’.* Since the passage in question is im- 
portant, it may be found appropriate to cite it in full: 
And the kyng of hungarie is a gret lord and a mighty & holdeth grete lordschippes & meche 
lond in his hond. For he holdeth the kyndom of hungarie Solauonye & of Comanye a gret 
part & of Bulgarie pat men clepen the lond of Bougiers & of the reme of Roussye a gret 
partie where of he hath made a Duchee bat lasteth unto the lond of Niflan & marcheth to 
Pruysse.® 


Evidently, Jean d’Outremeuse’s knowledge of Hungarian geography was far 
from perfect; in addition to the gaps pointed out by Bovenstein, he took Pan- 
nonia for a country outside Hungary. Still, he was familiar enough with con- 
temporary events to know of Louis 1, called the Great, one of the mightiest rulers 
of the fourteenth century.’ A descendant of the Neapolitan Anjous, his wars with 
Naples, and his relations with the Papacy’ made his name known throughout 
Western Europe. Hungary reached the peak of her territorial expansion in her 
entire history under his rule. Urged by Pope Urban v to take part in a crusade 


1 The editors of the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929) did not deem it neces- 
sary to change essentially the old article by E. W. B. Nicholson and H. Yule a ss printed in the eleventh 
edition (1911). 

2 Die Quellen fiir die Reisebeschreibung des Johann v. Mandeville (Berlin, 1888). 

* The Buke of John Maundeville. Ed. G. F. Warner (Westminster: Printed for the Roxburghe Club, 
1889). Introduction. 

* Op. cit., 2S. 

5 P. Hamelius, ed., op. cit., 1, 24-31. 

* A. Pér, Nagy Lajos (Budapest: Franklin, 1892). 

’V. Fraknéi, Magyarorsadg Egyhdzi és Politikai Osszekottetései a Rémai Szent-Székkel (Budapest, 
1901), pp. 171 ff. 
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against the Turks,' and to lend assistance to John v Palaeologus, the Emperor 
of Byzantium, menaced by the Turks and their allies, the Bulgarians, Louis 1 
crossed the Danube with an army in the spring of 1365, soon conquered the 
capital of Upper Bulgaria, captured Prince Strachimir, and immediately began 
to catholicize the population.? Amedeo v1, the Count of Savoy, a cousin of the 
Byzantine Emperor, was allied with the King of Hungary in the crusade’, but 
he took no active part in the campaign until 1366.4 At any rate, the rapid 
progress of Louis was echoed with great jubilation by the Pope and the high 
clergy, and Pope Urban v extolled the King of Hungary in glowing terms.’ 
The Bulgarian wars of Louis, in the course of which he conquered a considerable 
portion of Bulgaria,® continued until 1370, when he returned the territory he had 
conquered to its former Bulgarian ruler on the condition that it should be 
governed in the name of the King of Hungary. 

To be sure, as was pointed out by Warner, the kings of Hungary had worn 
the title of King of Bulgaria ever since the thirteenth century, but this title grew 
meaningless in the course of time, and the relationship of the Balkan countries 
became very loose, nay hostile in the fourteenth century.’ Since Louis’s Bulgarian 
campaign was part of a crusade prepared and preached by two Popes for years,* 
it is unimaginable that the author of Mandeville’s Travels would not have heard 
of this momentous episode in a general uprising of Western Christianity. Let us 
add that this contention is borne out by the very words of the passage under con- 
sideration. In it, Bulgaria is not named together with the kingdoms of Hungary 
and of Slavonia, which were undisputed and hereditary domains of Louis 1, 
but is inserted between Cumania and Russia, only portions of which were owned 
by the Hungarian King. As the Bulgarian conquests of Louis did not begin until 
1365, it is obvious that the Travels were not composed before that year. 

But one more significant date can be culled from the text. Evidently, the Red 
Russian and Lithuanian feats of Louis 1 were known to the author. Poland is 
mentioned in the itinerary immediately before the passage quoted. In this re- 
mote quarter of Europe of which the story-teller appears to have had some in- 
formation, a memorable event took place on November 17, 1370: Louis, this 
same ‘great and mighty lord,’ upon the death of his uncle, Casimir, was crowned 
King of Poland.® Had the author written his work after this date, he would cer- 


1 On the general European character of this crusade of which the King of France, John the Good, 
was to be the leader cf. (J. F.) Michaud, Bibliographie des Croisades (Paris, 1822), 11, 129 ff. 

2 J. Csuday es Gy. Schénherr, A Kézépkori Intézmények Bomldsa és a Renaissance (Budapest, 
1904), 1, 585-537. 

* P. Datta, Spedizione in Oriente di Amedeo VI, Conte di Savoia (Torino, 1826). 

‘J. Cordey, Les Comtes de Savoie et les Rois de France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans (1329-1391) 
(Paris, 1911), p. 180. 

5 A. Por és Gy. Schinherr, Az Anjou-Hdz és Orékései, 1301-1439 (Budapest, 1895), pp. 269 ff. 

6 C. J. Jiretek, Geschichte der Bulgaren (Prag, 1876), pp. 326-327. 

7 A. Pér, Nagy Lajos, p. 351. 

® A. von Reumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1867), 1, 936. 

® J. Dabrowski, Ostatnie Lata Ludwika Wielkiego 1370-1352 (Krakéw: Akademja Umiejetnosci, 


1918), p. 179. 
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tainly have listed Poland among the possessions of the potentate whose lands he 
enumerated conscientiously and in detail. Consequently, the work cannot pos- 
sibly have been written after November 17, 1370, or in view of the communica- 
tions in those days, after the beginning of 1371. 

Thus, the date of composition of Mandeville’s Travels may easily have been 
1366 as was assumed by Warner.' But whether the dedication addressed to 
Edward m1 is genuine or spurious, the Travels were composed between 1365 and 
the early part of 1371. 


Hunter COLLEGE. 





ADALBERT OF HAMBURG-BREMEN: A POLITICIAN 
OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


By EDGAR N. JOHNSON 


Wuen Adam of Bremen came to write his excellent account of the man who had 
no superior among the high German clergy of his generation and knew that he 
had none, he was troubled not only by the complex nature of his subject matter 
and by the rules of his art, but also by the difficulties of achieving a truthful, well- 
balanced picture of one whom he felt bound both to praise and blame. He had 
come to Bremen at a time when Adalbert’s brilliant career had been over- 
shadowed with disaster. With all his good intentions it was difficult for him, a 
modest teacher in the cathedral school with a monk’s attitude towards the world, 
to appreciate a figure so conspicuous in the world of affairs and so eager for mere 
worldly advantage. He had in addition experienced only the more evil days of 
Adalbert’s local administration and had seen only the more extravagant sides of 
his nature. Consequently he knew to begin with that he had a tragedy to unfold; 
that his problem was to explain a deterioration of character brought about by 
the impact of a harsh world upon a personality containing some weak strains, or, 
at any rate, ill adapted to bear with equanimity an accumulation of misfortune.’ 


1 Op. cit., D. xxxvii. 

* Adam’s biography of Adalbert forms the third book of his Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae 
Pontificum which has been given a definitive edition by Bernhard Schmeidler, Adam von Bremen, 
Hamburgische Kirchengeschichte, Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum . . . separatim 
editi (Sd edition, Hanover and Leipzig, 1917). In c. 65, p. 212, Adam exclaims: ‘Eheu quam vellem 
meliora scribere de tanto viro, qui et me dilexit et tam clarus in vita sua fuit.’ Again in c. 71, pp. 
218-219: ‘Ignosce igitur, quaeso, lector, si tam diversi hominis diversam hystoriam diverso themate 
compaginans, cum non potui breviter aut dilucide, ut ars precepit, omnem operam dedi, ut scriberem 
veraciter, secundum quod scientia et opinio se habet in hac parte.’ This last clause is certainly a 
frank acknowledgment of the impossibility of arriving at any fixed historical truth. Cf. ibid., n. 1, p. 
219. For Adam and general estimates of the high quality of his third book, see W. Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter (6th edition, Berlin, 1893), 1, 78-82; A. Hauck, Kirch- 
engeschichte Deutschlands, pt. 3 (Leipzig, 1920), pp. 946-948; M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur des Mittelalters (Munich, 1923), 11, 398-409; B. Schmeidler, Hamburg-Bremen und Nordost- 
Europa vom 9. bis 11. Jahrhundert (Leipzig,"1918), pp. 118-121; also his Einleitung to his edition of 
Adam, pp. lii-Ixvi, and his part of the introduction to the translation of Adam’s Gesta by Steinberg 
in Die Geschichtschreiber der deutschen V orzeit, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1926), xu1v, pp. vii-xix; cf., S. Stein- 
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Adalbert was in many ways the product, one might almost say the last pure 
product, of a particular century of development in the German state and church. 
This development was characterized in the state by the efforts of successive 
German kings to strengthen their royal position at the expense of particularistic 
interests, and in the church, notwithstanding all its separate interests, by a clear- 
sighted realization that its path to power still lay through codperation with the 
monarchy, or at any rate through no open alliance with feudal forces resisting 
the crown. Adam of Bremen, coming as he probably did from the school of a 
cathedral which had itself been a royal foundation,' was well qualified to sympa- 
thize wholly with Adalbert’s point of view. Adalbert himself never doubted for 
a moment that his own best interests lay in whole-hearted service to the king. It 
never occurred to him that as a matter of choice there was any other way to get 
anything for himself.* 

But Adalbert lived as well during a period when the German bishop was 
obliged to face the question whether or not to enroll himself under the banner of 
a great centralizing institution other than the monarchy, that papacy which was 
at the moment riding on the crest of the wave of radical monastic reform which 
it would apply to the whole church. Toward this question also Adalbert’s at- 
titude was that of the conservative politician who knows that the best support 
for his own program comes from high places. He avoided the dangers of personal 
misconduct, went through the motions of supporting the reform program of the 
papacy, and was very scrupulous in preserving proper respect for the recognized 
head of the Western church.’ 


berg, ibid., pp. xix—xxvii. In his very first chapter, p. 143, Adam announces the theme of the transfor- 
mation in Adalbert’s character and alludes to the sorrowful results it brought to his church. So soon 
as c. 2, pp. 144-145, he ventures his explanation for it all. Unless otherwise indicated, the references 
to Adam will be to the third book in Schmeidler’s edition. 

1 Schmeidler, in his introduction to his edition of Adam, p. lv. 

? Adalbert’s loyalty to the crown is constantly reiterated by Adam. "In c. 1, p. 148: ‘in fidelitate 
publicae rei . . . vix potuit habere comparem;’ c. 34, p. 177: ‘regique domino suo fidem docuit ser- 
vandam esse usque ad mortem.’ Cf. c. 78, p. 225: ‘a fidelitate regis sui nec minis nec blandimentis 
principum rescindi potuit.’ In fact, he became convinced finally that he alone among the nobles was 
capable of unselfish loyalty to the crown. c. 40, p. 183: ‘omnibus vero inproperavit infidelitatem . . . 
regi, quem solus ipse diligens imperium pro iure, non pro suo commodo tueri videretur.’ Never did 
he permit himself to be suspected of even sympathizing with any subversive movement against the 
crown (c. 78, p. £25). 

’ Even the untrustworthy Lambert of Hersfeld (Opera O. Holder-Egger, editor, Hanover and 
Leipzig, 1894; Annales, ad 1072, p. 134) says of Adalbert: ‘virgo quoque, ut ferebatur, ab utero matris 
permanebat,’ which Adam confirms, c. 2, p. 144: ‘castitatis amator fuit.’ Adalbert participated con- 
spicuously in Leo rx’s reforming synod of Mainz in October of 1049, and subsequently (Adam, c. 30, 
pp. 172-173) ordered the women of his clergy out of the precincts of the church and of the city, ‘ne 
malesuada pelicum vicinia castos violaret optutus.’ His chapter was difficult to handle in this 
matter, and he had good reason to know what happened in his absence from Bremen. See Adam 
Schol. 92, p. 214. But Adalbert was not stubborn on the subject of celibacy, and he could advise 
his clergy (Adam, Schol. 76, p. 173) that if they could not be good, then at least they should marry 
and be careful. Cf. E. Steindorff, Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reichs unter Heinrich III, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1874-1881), 1, 95-96 and C. Griinhagen, Adalbert, Erzbischof von Hamburg und die Idee eines nor- 
dischen Patriarchats (Leipzig, 1854), pp. 65-68. Lambert (Annales, ad 1063, pp. 88-89) accuses 
Adalbert of the most outrageous simony at court, and Adam (c. 36, p. 179) in less definite fashion 
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Yet Adalbert’s willingness to bow down before these two competitive,' unifying 
institutions was determined by no especially high-minded devotion or loyalty. 
Like many another human, he was loyal chiefly to himself, that is, to his whole 
self, a self which had become the archbishop of one of the most important of the 
German sees, and which, with all the extraordinary devotion of the mediaeval 
prelate to his own particular church, had identified itself with all the general 
and particular interests of that see.? The general interests of the archdiocese of 
Hamburg-Bremen were the same as those of any other diocese. In addition 
to the more or less careful cultivation of the faith among the more or less faithful, 
the chief interest was to maintain and increase the economic strength of the given 
institution. In Germany the chief means to this end had been and still was the 
private wealth of the prelates themselves’ and the private-public wealth of the 
crown.‘ In addition an absorbing preoccupation of all German bishops ever since 
the collapse of Carolingian institutions had been to achieve a political position 
within their own dioceses, and even without, as nearly independent as pos- 
sible. Such a position was to be attained only at the expense of the secular nobil- 
ity and at least as a formal gift from the crown.® 

For Adalbert, the archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, these general interests 
narrowed themselves down to maintaining his church on a level of importance 
with the two Rhenish archbishoprics of Mainz and Cologne. This effort involved 
him especially in not the friendliest kind of rivalry with Anno, the archbishop of 
Cologne. To free his church from its yoke, in the same full manner as the bishop 
of Wiirzburg® had done, brought him into the nastiest kind of life-long fight with 


speaks of the very great amount of money which Adalbert received, ‘a suis sive ab amicis, porro seu 
ab his qui frequentabant palatium.’ Since it would be only a guess to identify Adam’s frequenters of 
the palace with those who received the episcopates and monasteries which Lambert charges that A. 
sold, it would be rather hazardous to brand A. outright as a simonist, but I do not see how one can 
be very dogmatic in defending his innocence. A.’s attitude to Leo is nicely characterized by Adam, 
c. 29, p. 172: ‘quem (Leo) sciret sibi pro veteri amicitia nil abnegaturum, quod iure cuipiam deberet 
prestari.’ Cf. also c. 1, p. 143, 1. 13; c. 78, p. 225: ‘Eodemque studio benignitatis utebatur erga Ro- 
manae sedis legatos, quorum clientelam et contubernium in summo coluit amicitiarum loco.’ 

1 Adam, c. 78, p. 225: ‘pariter gloriatus se duos tantum habere dominos, hoc est papam et regem.’ 

* Adam, c. 69, pp. 215-216. 

* Adalbert was comforted in his last days by the fact that, if nothing else, he had added more 
than 2000 manors to the holdings of his church ‘ex mea hereditate vel meo labore,’ [bid., c. 69, p. 216. 

‘ Ibid., c. 2, p. 145: ‘pro ditanda ecclesia sua quosdam studuit obsequiis placare sicut reges et eorum 
consilio proximos.’ Ibid., c. 27, pp. 170-171: ‘meditatus ecclesiam suam divitiis et honore ceteris 
anteferre, si papam et regem suae haberet voluntati morigeros. Eos igitur complacare (sibi) propera- 
bat omnibus modis.’ 

5 J. W. Thompson, Feudal Germany (Chicago, 1928), chaps. 1, 2, and 3 and my ‘Secular Activities 
of the German Episcopate,’ University of Nebraska Studies, xxx-xxx1 (Lincoln, 1932), 94-101. 

® Adam, c. 2, p. 145: ‘alios autem, qui ecclesiae suae aliquo modo nocere videbantur, acerrimo per- 
secutus est odio sicut duces nostros et nonnullos episcopos . . . “‘Adeo,”’ inquit, “nemini parcam, nec 
mihi, nec fratribus, nec pecuniae, nec ipsi ecclesiae, ut episcopatus meus aliquando liberetur a iugo 
vel par ceteris efficiatur”’.’ After Adalbert had spared no one for a period of time Adam is able to write 
what amounts to a rather succinct statement of the political program of every German bishop in c. 
46, p. 188: ‘potuit ecclesia nostra dives esse; potuit archiepiscopus noster Coloniensi aut Mogontino 
in omni rerum gloria non invidere. Solus erat Wirciburgensis episcopus, qui dicitur in episcopatu suo 
neminem habere consortem, ipse cum teneat omnes comitatus suae parrochiae, ducatum etiam pro- 
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the strongest German duchy of his day, that of the Billunger dukes, which had be- 
come entrenched by almost a century of hereditary transmission of the ducal 
title, and of bull-dog watching over the extreme northeastern German frontier. 
The Billunger Bernhard had been duke of Saxony for some thirty-two years when 
Adalbert was solemnly enthroned in the Bremen cathedral in 1043. But the 
particular local duty of the archbishop here at the mouths of the Weser and Elbe 
was to spread the Christian gospel,' and with it German influence, to the stub- 
born Slavic tribes beyond the Elbe, and to that Scandinavian north which was 
still attempting to settle down to real political stability after centuries of ad- 
venturous and profitable exploits upon the high seas. This special mission of 
Hamburg-Bremen was of long standing. Its accomplishments, while considerable, 
had been ephemeral because of the varying interest of the archbishops themselves 
and the tempestuous political changes in the North. By now the empire of the 
great Knut had collapsed. The Christian church in the North needed to be re- 
organized and, as Adalbert could see, there was a still greater harvest of souls to 
be reaped. When in Aachen he received his ring and staff from Henry 111 and a 
dozen bishops consecreated him to his task it seemed to him that no man ever 
could stand in his way. Indeed it is not too much to say that he was intoxicated 
with the possibilities of his new position. 

From many points of view Adalbert might have seemed well qualified to carry 
out the spiritual and secular duties incumbent upon him in his new position. He 
was the wealthy son of parents related to the important Wettin family and the 
counts of Weimar. He had a keen, well-trained mind stored with a plentiful 
knowledge, and was noted for his powers of memory. He had a facile and eloquent 
tongue. He was good to look upon.” He was devoted to the impressive grandeur of 
the liturgy of the church, to a service performed by a numerous clergy, a service 
made richly sensuous with the curling smoke of aromatic incense, the flashing of 
bright candle-light in the gloom, and the deep sonority of human voices.’ He was 
not without the qualities of the God-fearing man, kind to pilgrims, humble in 
the presence of his inferiors, and sensitive to the sufferings of those in need. He 
was thought to be willing to listen to advice and known to be a tireless worker. 
He was firm of purpose, even courageous, and at his best affable, sociable, gener- 
ous, and witty. 

Unfortunately this was not all. Adalbert was so excessively aware of his 
superior virtues and so eloquent in their proclamation that to those less fortunate 
than he the subject became so distasteful that it constituted a reason for cordially 


vintiae gubernat episcopus. Cuius aemulatione permotus noster presul statuit omnes comitatus, qui 
in sua dyocesi aliquam iurisditionem habere videbantur, in potestatem ecclesiae redigere.’ For the 
bishop of Wiirzburg as duke, see Schmeidler, n. 4, p. 188. 

1 [bid., c. 1, p. 148: ‘in legatione gentium, quod primum est Hammaburgensis ecclesiae officium, 
nemo umquam tam strennuus potuit inveniri.’ 

2 Adam, chaps. 1 and 2, pp. 143-44. ‘Pulcher’ (c. 1, p. 148) and ‘forma corporis erat spetiosus.’ 

3 Adam, c. 27, p. 170: ‘collecto ex singulis congregationibus maximo cleri numero, precipue his, 
qui vocalitate sua populos mulcere poterant. Et tunc plenario gaudens ordine ministrorum omnia 
divinae servitutis officia cum magna iussit reverentia compleri et gloria etiam exteriori. . . . fumo 
delectatus aromatum et fulguratione luminum et tonitruis alte boantium vocum.’ 
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hating him. Moreover, his whole nature was permeated with such a love for the 
fantastic, such a hankering after the grandiose, as to make him appear a strange 
eccentric being apart from the general run of his kind.' He was noble, in fact very 
noble. It was a great and worthy thing to do to scatter monuments of his nobility 
everywhere.” Not every bishop could put a German king and a Greek princess in 
his lineage.* There was even a time when, as he looked back on the line of arch- 
bishops that preceded him, he could say they were all obscure men. He was the 
only really rich and noble one in the lot and quite worthy to sit upon the throne 
of a more important see them Hamburg-Bremen, yea, even that of Rome.‘ His 
noble enemies in bitter scorn reported that he even went so far as to announce 
in the presence of the king at a public mass that he and the king were in fact the 
sole survivors of the aristocracy.® This subject of nobility was frequently on his 
lips, and he did not hesitate in private conversation to rebuke important people 
for their ignoble origins as well as their stupidity, their greed, and their ingrati- 
tude toward a king who had raised them out of the filth. As a nobleman he 
fought, fought on behalf of his nobility and in the service of the king, and those 
that he defeated took what comfort was to be had from the fact that they were 
defeated more by Adalbert’s cleverness than by the king’s might.’ His ready, 
sharp, and eloquent tongue, which preserved its flexibility until his dying day, 
did not make its owner the more ingratiating when directed in criticism against 
those in high places who lacked the very virtues that he possessed in such great 
abundance. It might come to sound a little boastful when used fulsomely to tell 
of successes with the heathen Swedes.® It might resound with promises of blessed- 
ness and infinite eternal awards to Slav princes and Danish kings who labored 
vigilantly in the vineyards of the Lord,’ it might break forth in quotations from 
the psalms suitable to the vicissitudes of his mood,'°it might even drive out 
demons," but it was not so convincing when it was meant to convince Danish 
kings that their gluttony and their ways with women were incompatible with 
Christian teaching” or when, becoming declamatory, it reminded the members of 
his flock of their sins, or when, becoming threatening, it summoned the members 
of his chapter to follow the straight and narrow path." 

1 Ibid., c. 27, 170: ‘Et alia multa facere solebat, rara modernis; c. 62, p. 207; mores viri, licet 
semper a communi mortalium habitudine dissentirent.’ 

2 Ibid., c. 9, p. 150, 1. 6. 

§ Adam, c. $2, p. 174: ‘iactavit se inter alia descendere a Grecorum prosapia, Theophanu et fortis- 
simo Ottone, sui generis auctoribus.’ 

‘ Ibid., c. 69, p. 216, Il. 12 ff. 

5 Brunonis De Bello Saxonico Liber, ed. W. Wattenbach (Hanover, 1889), c. 2, p. 8. 

® Adam, c. 40, p. 188, ll. 13 ff.; c. 2, p. 144. 

7 Ibid., c. 6, p. 147; c. $1, p. 173: ‘Quapropter ubi vix locum habet clericus, nec in procinctu bel- 
lorum imperator illum virum dehabere voluit, cuius inexpugnabile consilium sepe ad evincendos ex- 
pertus est inimicos. Sensit hoc . . . dux . . . et ceteri . . . tandemque humiliati sola se infractos Adal- 
berti prudentia gloriati sunt.’ 

§ Adam, c. 16, p. 158: ‘gesta . . . amplifico sermone, ut solebat, omnia describens. 

® Ibid., c. 21, p. 164, Il. 5 ff. 10 Lambert, Annales, 1065, pp. 92-93. 

1 [bid., c. 70, pp. 217-218 et passim. 2 Adam, c. 21, p. 164, Il. 16 ff. 

8 Tbid., c. 56, p. 202: ‘Haec et alia populi delicta dum sepe . . . in ecclesia declamatorio sermone 
fieri prohiberet. Schol. 92, p. 214: faciens de castitate sermonem terribiliter ad ultimum minatus est.’ 
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As a noble, Adalbert was a studious cultivator of the virtue of generosity. To 
beg was unworthy and to receive was humiliating.’ It was disgraceful to expect 
the king or any other important personage to reward your followers when you 
could reward them as well as or even better than the king. It was servile to go 
about openly seeking important ecclesiastical and political jobs for your friends 
and relatives.? On the contrary, the best way to forge ahead, to get what you 
wanted, was to be lavish with others, lavish with the king and important per- 
sonages at court, lavish with those whom you wished to draw into your service, 
with those who would do your bidding, with those who were capable vocally of 
expressing appreciation of a noble, generous, and eloquent person, lavish to the 
point of giving what you had and promising what you had not, and finally, if 
anything was left, lavish with those who were genuinely needful.* This self- 
indulgence in what came to be wholesale and indiscriminate extravagance was 
not to those who had really to pay for it an unqualified blessing, and there were 
those who said that Adalbert’s good deeds were done not wholly for the sake of 
their goodness.‘ To the frequent guests at his table he was a generous, gracious, 
and amiable host, who enjoyed having people around, not so much for the 
purpose of simply eating and drinking together, as because it offered occasion for 
the exchange of interesting and witty conversation.’ When it came to entertaining 
Danish kings with whom diplomatic negotiations were being carried on, it was 
important, too, to create the impression at the archbishop’s table that his power 
was more princely than a king’s.* Adalbert’s humility was reserved especially 
for his inferiors; it was proper to clergy, to the poor and to pilgrims, but to his 
equals, the nobles, he could not suffer himself to be humble.’ He had no good word 
for them; his sarcasm spared no person of importance. This combination of 
nobility, generosity, hospitality, and humility approximated an unloveable, ar- 
rogant pride.*® 

What was great and wonderful and glorious he sought for. When he learned of 
the existence of anything magnificent elsewhere he wanted it for himself. This 
was almost a disease with him. Vineyards and gardens grew in the lands of 
his Rhenish competitors. He would pay those well who could coax the sandy 


1 Ibid., c. 2, p. 144, 1. 10. 

2 Adam, c. 36, p. 178: ‘arbitrans sibi hoc esse [quasi] deducus, si aut rex aut quisquam magnatium 
suis benefaceret, “‘quos ipse,”’ inquit, “tam bene aut melius possum remunerare.””’ 

3 Ibid., c. 2, p. 145, ll. 8-12; c. 36, p. 178, Il. 12-14; c. 37, p. 180, Il. 10-12; c. 36, p. 179: ‘multis 
dando quod habuit, ceteris pollicendo quod non habuit;’ c. $8, pp. 180-181: ‘si qui tamen palatio et 
regi notiores erant, in suam dignatus est ascire familiaritatem.’ 

4 Ibid., c. 2, pp. 144-145: ‘ut multi etiam bona, quae fecit plurima, dicerent fieri pro mundana 
gloria.’ 

5 Adam, c. 38, p. 182, Il. 17-27. 

6 Ibid., c. 18, p. 161: ‘Conviviis certavit, archiepiscopalem potentiam regalibus anteferre diviciis.’ 

7 Ibid., c. 2, p. 144: ‘Principibus autem seculi et coaequalibus suis humiliari nullo modo voluit.’ 

8 As a young subdeacon of Bremen under archbishop Herman (1032-35), Adalbert was distrusted. 
Ibid., 1, c. 67, 128: ‘iam tune minax vultu et habitu verborumque altitudine suspectus audientibus ; 
c. 69, 216: ‘in principio introitus sui, cum esset vir superbissimus, arrogantia sua multos sibi mortales 
fecit contrarios;’ Bruno, De Bello Saxonico, c. 2, p. 3: ‘typho superbiae turgidus.’ 
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marsh lands of the lower Weser and Elbe to grow them for himself.' He was 
pleased to have as his closest friends an Irish bishop, John, and an obscure pil- 
grim to the Holy Land, Bovo, who had had marvelous experiences at the hands 
of the Saracens, and delighted to add to his own court circle those skilled in many 
arts: doctors, including one from Salerno, an Italian painter, a French versifier, 
actors, alchemists, those who had knowledge of the occult, interpreters of dreams, 
augurs and a motley crew of fawning sycophants.’ He took them about with 
him to court and throughout the episcopate. When joined to his large crowd of 
vassals* they made impressive entrances into Bremen. He informed the Byzan- 
tine emperor that he was descended from a Greek princess and it was not there- 
fore strange if he loved the Byzantines and wished to imitate their dress and 
customs.‘ If a good dea] of a Greek, he was also an enthusiastic admirer of an- 
cient Jewish ritual and custom; the Old Testament was his particular authority.® 
What his predecessors had done in Bremen was a bit common. Everything was 
to be new, the new cathedral must be distinguished not by slavishly copying the 
cathedral of the rival Cologne but by taking the cathedral at Benevento as a 
model, and if the fortifications of Bremen had to be torn down for stone with 
which to build it, why very well. The cloister for the canons of the cathedral, al- 
though beautiful enough to those who lived in it and saw it, was torn down with 
the intention of building in a hurry a more beautiful one all of those buildings 
were to be built in stone.* The ordinary ritual of the church was insufficient for 
Adalbert; his own ritual was augmented by borrwings from a ritual either Roman 
or Greek which multiplied the offices to be said with the mass.’ Joined to this ex- 
travagance in taste and in action was a predilection for making fastastic prom- 
ises. For the building of a new canonry everything would be abundantly provided, 
if only clerics and stone were not lacking. When it became necessary to melt down 
the precious objects in the church treasury, he assured those who lamented this 


1 Adam, c. 27, p. 170: "Omnia magna quaerens, omnia mirabilia, omnia gloriosa in divinis et hu- 
manis;’ c. 37, p. 180: ‘Quicquid usquam magnificum didicit, hoc non habere [et] ipse noluit; Nam et 
hortos et vineas in terra plantans arida, licet studio inefficaci multa temptasset . . . pugnans contra 
naturam patriae.’ 

2 For John and Bovo see Adam, c. 77, pp. 224-225; c. 36, p. 178 for the ‘homines diversi generis et 
multarum artium, precipue vero adultatores;’ p. 179 for the ‘infamibus personis et ypocritis, medicis 
et histrionibus et id genus aliis;’ c. 38, p. 181 for ‘gnathones, parasiti, somniatores et rumigeruli’; 
Schol. 90, p. 211: ‘Adamatus quidam medicus genere Salernitanus;’ Bruno, De Bello Saronico, c. 4, 
pp. 3-4; “Transmandus . . . Erat autem ipse pictor ab Italia;’ Adam, Schol. 77, p. 178: ‘Paulus ex 
Tudaismo conversus ad christianam fidem ... glorians... ut... ex cupro formaret aurum obri- 
zum.” 

§ Adam, c. 37, p. 179: ‘venit Bremam cum ingenti, ut solebat, multitudine armatorum.’ 

‘ Ibid., c. $2, p. 174: ‘Ideoque nec mirum esse, si Grecos diligeret quos vellet etiam habitu et mori- 
bus imitari; quod et fecit.’ 

5 Ibid., c. 27, p. 170. ll. 23-24 et passim. 

* Adam, c. 9, p. 150: ‘Et primo quidem floccipendens auream decessorum mediocritatem vetera 
contempsit, nova molitus omnia perficere;’ c. 8, pp. 145-146. 

7 Ibid., c. 27, p. 170: ‘ut iam non Latino more vellet ecclesiastica obire mysteria, sed nescio qua 
Romanorum sive Grecorum consuetudine fultus per tres missas, ubi astitit, x11 modulari officia pre- 
cepit.” 
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loss that there was nothing to lament about; he would make a golden out of a 
silver church, he would return tenfold what he had taken away. When his turn at 
the direction of the state came he would usher in a golden age and drive the ini- 
quitous, the unfaithful, the robbers of churches, out of the council chamber.' 
He never doubted that what he had in his mind to do he could easily do.? Those 
who had no use for him told that when he ordered an abbess to die, he honestly 
expected her to do so.’ 

These are but tokens of emotional instability. The archbishop was high- 
strung, a man of fervent and easily-moved feelings, of strong hatreds for his 
enemies and strong devotion to his church, prone to excess when driven off the 
right path, and acting always with nervous haste to accomplish speedy and im- 
pressive but insecure results. He was in such a hurry to accomplish within the 
brief span of human life what must require much longer, if indeed it could be done 
at all, that he became increasingly responsive to those who made him believe 
that his dreams were already almost accomplished fact. Having no great respect 
for public opinion,‘ he was naturally a rather difficult person to get along with. 
His own character and his early shining success were an open invitation to the 
accumulation of that general hatred which was to break over him and bring him 
to a tragic fall. So long as Adalbert was successful, his colorful personality over- 
flowed in a life of bustling activity; failure he could not bear.5 


II 


Until that ominous year when Halley’s comet reappeared in the heavens, 
Adalbert’s good fortunes continued to accumulate in gratifying fashion. What 
many a bishop would have regarded as a spectacular leap to the front he declined 
to make in 1046, when Henry u1 offered him the papacy. He urged upon Henry 
rather the candidacy of his old friend in the Halberstadt chapter, bishop Suidger 
of Bamberg.‘ It was unlike Adalbert to turn down a position of leadership which 
opened upon such unforeseen possibilities. One can only suppose that he was 
content, with friends upon the papal and imperial thrones, to try to realize the 
vague plans which he surely had in mind for his own see. That he had plans, 
that they were not petty, and that they needed papal support, is evident from the 
document which Adalbert prepared to submit to Clement 11 for confirmation in 


1 Adam, c. 46, p. 189, ll. 22-24; c. 47, p. 190, ll. 26 ff. 

2 Ibid., c. 28, p. 172: ‘se . . . postremo . . . quae in animo habuit, facile omnia perfecturum.’ 

3 Bruno, op. cit., c. 3, p. 3. 

4 Adam, c. 47, p. 190: ‘parvipendens omnium voces.’ 

5 Adam, c. 40, p. 183, ll. 26-29; c. 37, p. 180: ‘in prosperitate rerum temporalium elevatus in super- 
biam ad laudem comparandam ignorabat modum, in adversitate autem plus iusto contristatus iracun- 
diae aut merori frena laxabat. Itaque tam in bono, si misertus est, quam in malo, si iratus est, in 
utroque mensuram excessit.’ See also for general discussions of Adalbert’s personality: Hauck, op. 
cit., 111, 649-653; Griinhagen, op. cit., pp. 46-51; G. Meyer von Knonau, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen 
Reiches unter Heinrich IV und Heinrich V (Leipzig, 1894), , 123-147; G. Dehio, Geschichte des 
Erzbistums Hamburg-Bremen bis zum Ausgang der Mission (Berlin, 1877), 1, 175-181; R. Teuffel, 
Individuelle Persinlichkeitsschilderung in den deutschen Geschichtswerken des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig, Berlin, 1914), pp. 47-54; C. von Noorden, Historische V ortriige (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 227 ff. 

6 Adam, c. 7, p. 148. 
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the summer of 1047. To a combination of Benedict vim1’s document, which had 
confirmed the property holdings of Hamburg-Bremen for archbishop Unwan, and 
a document of John xv, which had conferred the pallium upon archbishop Lievizo 
1, he added sentences of his own making concerning the unassailable authority 
of the archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen over his diocese and the duty of the 
Saxon bishops not in his archdiocese to come to his assistance in ordaining new 
bishops for the North without their having, they and their own archbishops, 
any subsequent right to concern themselves with the relations between Ham- 
burg-Bremen and its suffragans. This reinforced combination, submitted by 
Adalbert to his friend, Clement 11, as an old document of Benedict vim, was con- 
firmed.' 

Hamburg was to Adalbert that most fruitful mother of the nations, and little 
Bremen under his auspices became like unto a second Rome and was devotedly 
visited by all the peoples of the north, even by Icelanders, Greenlanders, and 
representatives of the Orkneys who came to him for preachers.? Adalbert had 
thought at first, and never wholly gave up the idea, that it was he that should go 
northward and not the others that should come to him. There had been only 
three archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen with the proper missionary fervor. He 
would be the fourth but he would not content himseif with working only through 
suffragans.* Yet it was suffragans which Adalbert had to be sure first of all that 
he had. As archbishop he must concern himself with the maintenance of his ex- 
isting archiepiscopal authority as well as with its expansion; expansion and main- 
tenance went together in his mind, which was not conspicuous for working out 
logical methods of procedure. No other archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen carried 
the influence of the see to such distance. With the codperation of Rome the first 
bishop of the Orkneys was ordained by Adalbert. With the same codperation the 
first bishop of Iceland was ordained in Bremen by Adalbert. This bishop took 
back with him to Iceland a letter from the new archbishop promising a personal 
visit to the new members of his flock, a letter addressed also to the Greenlanders. 
It is not at all beyond the realm of possibility, had Adalbert ever made good his 
promise and actually gone to Greenland, that the same ambitious Wanderlust 
which made him desire to go there might have taken him on to Vinland. For the 
existence of Vinland was well known in Bremen.‘ 

The kings and clergy of the Northern realms had been made aware of the ac- 


1J. M. Lappenberg, ed., Hamburgisches Urkundenbuch (Hamburg, 1842), 1, no. 72, 71-72. For the 
document as a falsification see Schmeidler, Hamburg-Bremen und Nord-Ost Europa, pp. 165-188, 
249-250. 

* Adam, c. 26, p. 168: ‘Hammaburg . . . fecundissimam gentium matrem illam’; ibid., c. 24, p. 167: 
‘parvula Brema ex illius virtute instar Romae divulgata ab omnibus terrarum partibus devote petere- 
tur... venerant Islani, Gronlani et Orchadum legati, petentes ut predicatores illuc dirigeret; quod 
et fecit.’ 

3 Ibid., c. 72, pp. 219-220: ‘Ad quod laboriosum iter peragendum solita gloriari cepit iactantia . . . 
se vero quartum evangelistam postulari, quia ceteros decessores suos viderit per suffraganeos, non 
per se tanto oneri insudasse.” 

* Adam, tv, c. 35, 271; Iv, c. 36, 273-274. The chapter in Adam on Vinland is rv, c. 39, 275-276. 
Cf. Steindorff, op. cit., 1, 194-198, 212-214 and Dehio, op. cit., 1, 193-199. 
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cession of Adalbert to Hamburg-Bremen -by his legations of friendship to the 
former and his advisory letters to the latter.! This effort may have warned them 
as well that, whatever hitherto had been the case, they could not expect the 
new archibshop to be sluggish in insisting upon his own rights and duties in the 
spread and organization of Christianity in the North. In Norway, in 1047, there 
came to the throne a man who was not interested in the pretensions of Hamburg- 
Bremen, Harold Hardraade, that thunderbolt of the North, as Adam calls him.’ 
Harold not only saw the advantages of the use of church property and the offer- 
ings of the faithful for the compensation of his soldiers; in his wars with Sven 
Estridsen, the Danish king, he had no respect for the suffragan sees of Hamburg- 
Bremen in Denmark, and moreover, when he bothered at all to have his bishops 
properly ordained, he bought their ordinations in England or in France.’ Adalbert 
sent an embassy to Harold, which bore letters rebuking him for his tyrannical 
presumption. The embassy was promptly sent home, bringing with them an angry 
pronouncement of Harold’s to the effect that he knew of no archbishop or power 
in Norway other than himself.‘ Adalbert might have to bring to bear a bigger 
stick. 

With the accession of king Emund in Sweden in 1051, the fragile connections of 
Hamburg-Bremen with the lone Swedish bishopric at Skara were seriously 
threatened. The king was interested in having his own archbishop for Sweden. 
He accepted the claims of a cleric who had Norwegian connections, who had 
been educated in Bremen, and who in his efforts to become a missionary bishop 
in Sweden, had sought ordination in Rome. He had been rejected there by a 
papacy friendly to Adalbert, and had finally had to content himself with ordina- 
tion by the archbishop of Gnesen. He was accepted by Emund as a properly or- 
dained head of the Christian church in Sweden. To this insubordination Adalbert 
countered by ordaining the deacon of his Bremen chapter as a Swedish bishop, 
and by sending him off to Emund with a delegation. But the substitute from 
Hamburg-Bremen was not accepted in Sweden, and the delegation and the 
Bremen deacon were obliged to come home. To be sure, Adalbert’s candidate was 
invited and went back to Sweden when local Swedish conditions made this seem 
to Emund a desirable thing to do.® Adalbert’s authority here, however, seemed 
to rest on something else than himself, and the appearance of a fake archbishop 
was not a good sign. 

With the Slavic Obodrites between Nordalbingia and Pomerania Adalbert 
had more success at the outset than with the stubborn Scandinavians. Ever since 
1018, when these peoples had rejected Christianity and everything German con- 


1 Adam, c. 11, p. 151. 

2 Adam, c. 17, p. 159: ‘fulmen septentrionis.’ 

3 Ibid., c. 18, pp. 153-154; c. 17, pp. 159-160; Schol. 69, p. 161: ‘episcopi vestrae provinciae aut 
non sunt consecrati, aut data pecunia . . . in Anglia vel in Gallia pessime sunt ordinati.’ 

‘ Ibid., c. 17, p. 160: ‘tyrannicas presumptiones eius litteris increpans . . . . Ad haec mandata com- 
motus ad iram tyrannus legatos pontificis spretos abire precepit, clamitans se nescire, quis sit ar- 
chiepiscopus aut potens in Norvegia, nisi solus Haroldus.’ Cf. Steindorff, 11, 200-201; Dehio, 1, 241- 
242; Hauck, m1, 661-662. 

5 Adam, c. 15, pp. 155-157. Cf. Steindorff, 1, 201-203; Dehio, 1, 189-190; Hauck, m1, 662-663. 
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nected with it, the lone Hamburg-Bremen suffragan in this region, Oldenburg, 
had been scarcely more than a name. Now, in the very year of Adalbert’s ac- 
cession, Gottschalk, the grandson of the leader of the rebellion of 1018, whom 
early experience had convinced that to resist a combination of Saxony, Denmark, 
and Christianity was futile, launched a successful campaign for political control 
of the Obodrites which at its height, with outside help, brought Liutician tribes 
also under his control. Gottschalk avoided all difficulties with Bernhard, the 
Billunger duke of Saxony, and Sven Estridsen of Denmark. As an enthusiastic 
Christian, he welcomed the support of Adalbert in his efforts to make his people 
Christian. Adalbert was enchanted; here was an opportunity to do quickly what 
centuries of previous effort had been unable to do at all. Gottschalk was invited 
often to Hamburg, where he not only listened to Adalbert’s enthusiastic praise 
and encouragement, but heard himself assured of victory for his efforts and of 
sainthood and heavenly rewards to come. Adalbert, moreover, did not limit 
himself to talk. From his own and other dioceses what proved to be an insufficient 
number of clergy was hastened across the Elbe to assist Gottschalk’s own personal 
efforts in preaching the Gospel. Monasteries were founded in Mecklenburg, 
Liibeck, Oldenburg, Lenzen and Ratzeburg. The conversion went forward so 
rapidly that to the reinvigoration of Oldenburg, two new bishoprics were founded, 
Ratzeburg for the Polabians, and Mecklenburg for the Obodrites. With what he 
must have thought perfect propriety, he sent a wanderer from Jerusalem, Aristo, 
to the former see, and his Irish friend, John, to the latter. It was possible that 
this whole Wendish region might soon become solidly Christian." 

It was necessary by all means for Adalbert to preserve and if possible to 
strengthen his control over his three Danish suffragans, the bishops of Schleswig, 
of Ripen in Jutland and of Seeland and Schonen. The loss of his archiepiscopal 
authority here would as a consequence probably involve the collapse of all fur- 
ther plans for the more distant North. As a practical matter this meant keeping 
on good terms with the Danish king, Sven Estridsen, whose prolonged wars with 
Norway inclined him to look with favor upon the support of an archbishop who 
stood in the good graces of the German king and the Roman popes. The proximity 
of Denmark made it possible for Adalbert to exercise the full play of his per- 
sonality on Sven in frequent personal meetings on the Eider, similar to those 
meetings with Gottschalk in Hamburg, except that Sven took exception to all 
admonitions concerning his private life. Indeed, when Sven entered into a mar- 
riage which was considered within the prohibited degrees of blood relationship, 
their friendship threatened to go on the rocks. Adalbert, going to the extent of 
threatening Sven with excommunication, was informed that Sven preferred his 
present marriage to Christianity, and that besides, if pressed, he might ravage 
with the sword the dioceses of Hamburg-Bremen. Yet Adalbert, with the sup- 


1 Adam, c. 19, p. 162: ‘Godescalcus . . . archiepiscopo etiam familiaris, Hammaburg ut matrem 
colebat’; c. 21, pp. 163-164: ‘(Adalbert) . . . magnopere illum exhortans . . . victoriam illi pollicens 
affuturam in omnibus . . . beatum fore. Multa . . . in celo reposita premia, multas coronas. . . ven- 
turas.’ Cf. Steindorff, 1, 190-194; Dehio, 1, 183-187; Hauck, m1, 654-657. 
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port of Rome, was insistent, and Sven was obliged to separate from his legal 
wife, even if he could not be forced to give up his concubines.! 

Whether or not this personal experience had anything to do with the matter, 
the chief bugaboo in Adalbert’s ecclesiastical career soon made its appearance in 
his dealings with Sven: the Danish king wanted a separate archbishopric for 
Denmark. The realization of such a plan spelt doom for all the ambitions of 
Adalbert for himself and for his church. As a well-educated dignitary he must 
have known what the Hungarian archbishopric of Gran had done to the large 
hopes of the bishops of Passau, and what the Polish archbishopric of Gnesen had 
done to the prospects of the archbishops of Magdeburg. Since he could scarcely 
have deceived himself as to the real purport of his relations with Norway and 
Sweden, he might well have pictured to himself not only a Danish but eventually 
a Norwegian and a Swedish and a Wendish archibishopric, and alongside of these 
a Hamburg-Bremen archbishopric, lonely and circumscribed. As a matter of 
practical politics, the Danish king could not be immediately thwarted in what 
was for the moment an idea about which he was willing to negotiate. In 1052 or 
1053, therefore, Adalbert arranged for a personal meeting with Sven at Schles- 
wig, at which their personal friendship was reéstablished on a sound footing. It 
was probably here that Sven convinced Adalbert that his plan of a trip through 
the North should be given up for a more concentrated support of the mission 
from Hamburg-Bremen as a center, here that a final multiplication of theDanish 
bishoprics from three to nine was made, as if in preparation for an archbishopric. 
The question of the archbishopric itself could hardly be avoided. The discussions 
were terminated by eight days of sumptuous feasting. Henceforth there was no 
serious rupture in the personal relationship of Adalbert and Sven.” 

Meanwhile Adalbert had hit upon the solution for his present and for all 
similar future difficulties in the relations of Hamburg-Bremen with the North. 
If it were not to be permitted to kings by the setting up of new archbishoprics 
in codperation with Rome to cut off Hamburg-Bremen’s authority over new 
peoples as they were brought within the Christian fold, then he needed a new 
authority which would correspond in the same manner to these new arch- 
bishoprics as his present power to the present northern bishops. In the early 
church there had emerged within the growing hierarchy just such a power, 
namely, that of the patriarch. In the West, with the exception of Rome, such a 
position did not exist, for the patriarchates of Aquileia and Grado were purely 
honorific. The only western institution that might compare with the eastern 
patriarchate was the primateship. The Pseudo-Isidorian decretals had used the 
terms patriarch and primate interchangeably and had provided for the setting up 
of new patriarchates or primateships under conditions which Hamburg-Bremen 
could meet, viz., if in the conversion of new peoples the number of new bishops 


1 Adam, c. 21, p. 164: ‘excepto quod de gula et mulieribus persuaderi non potuit; ad cetera omnia 
pontifici rex fuit obediens et moriger;’ c. 12, pp. 152-153. For the whole question of Sven’s marriage 
see Schmeidler, op. cit., pp. 303-312. 

2 Adam, c. 33, p. 175: rex Danorum .. . desideravit in regno suo fieri archiepiscopatum; c. 18, 
p. 161. Cf. Steindorff, 1, 203-206; Dehio, 1, 190-193; Hauck, m1, 658 ff. 
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and their distance from Rome made a local center necessary, and if the arch- 
bishop in question had from ten to twelve suffragans of his own. The former con- 
dition was fast becoming a reality and the latter could be produced if necessary. 
When, therefore, the demand was made in Rome for a new Danish archbishopric, 
and, by correct canonical procedure, Rome consulted Adalbert, he reached for 
this new dignity, which in addition to saving the authority of Hamburg-Bremen, 
would raise him to an enviable height in the eyes of Mainz and Cologne, by de- 
manding as the price of his consent that Hamburg-Bremen be raised to a patri- 
archate over the northern peoples.' In strict reliance upon Pseudo-Isidore, he also 
planned to break up his archdiocese into the wholly unnecessary number of 
twelve bishoprics.? This solution of his difficulties, and this gratification to his 
own fondest personal ambitions, once it had presented itself to Adalbert, was 
never to disappear wholly from his mind.’ Indeed, at this moment he worked with 
great zeal to accomplish it, seeing that he might count on both imperial and papal 
support. But neither at this time nor at any future time did the new papacy look 
with favor upon this particular application of Pseudo-Isidorian precedent. To 
tie up the North indefinitely with a patriarchate of Hamburg-Bremen was to run 
a larger risk than those who were trying to tie up the western church with Rome 
were willing to take. Nothing ever came of the idea of a patriarchate for Hamburg- 
Bremen nor, for a long time to come, of the Danish archbishopric either. 

Leo 1x did not, however, permit Adalbert’s outstretched hands to go entirely 


1 Adam, c. 33, p. 175: ‘multo studio laboravit in Hammaburg patriarchatum constituere . . . 
Quam rem (archiepiscopatum) ille, si patriarchatus honor sibi et ecclesiae suae Romanis privilegiis 
concederetur, fore ut consentiret promisit, quamlibet invitus.’ Cf. Griinhagen, op. cit., pp. 101-110; 
Steindorff, 1, 206-210; Dehio, 1, 203-210; Hauck, 111, 658-661 and M. Blumenthal, Die Stellung Adal- 
berts von Bremen in den Verfassungskiimpfen seiner Zeit und seine Finanzreform (Stargard), pp. 9-16; 
R. Miiller, Erzbischof Adalbert von Hamburg-Bremen und die Idee des nordischen Patriarchats (Stade, 
1885), pp. 3-16. 

2 Adam, c. 33, p. 175. They were to be located at Pahlen, Heiligenstadt, Ratzeburg, Oldenburg 
Mecklenburg, Stade, Lesum, Wildeshausen, Bremen, Verden, Ramesloh, Friesland. It apparently 
meant nothing to Adalbert that Wildeshausen and Ramesloh were not in his diocese, and as for the 
bishopric of Verden, he was completely indifferent to the fact that it was a suffragan of Mainz. Ibid.: 
‘Nam Ferdensen episcopatum se facile posse adipisci non semel gloriatus est.” 

3 At the height of his political career, in 1065, his plans to raise Hamburg-Bremen to a patriar- 
chate were known in the monasteries of Stablo (Triumphus S. Remacli, c. 3, M.G.H., SS., XI, p. 439) 
and Corbie (Cf. Miiller, op. cit., pp. 16-17 and Dehio, 1, 242-244). During Adalbert’s second period 
at court (1069-72) he was still working away quite openly at his plans for a patriarchate. Adam, c. 59, 
pp. 205-206: ‘postremo in Hammaburc iam aperte laboravit patriarchatum efficere.’ The members 
of his own court circle knew very well how susceptible he was to being called a patriarch. Adam, c. 39, 
p. 182: ‘iam publice divinantes Hammaburgensem patriarcham — sic enim vocari maluit.’ Cf. Hauck, 
1, n. 1, p. 659; Miiller, op. cit., pp. 12 f. and Schmeidler, op. cit., n. 1, p. 250 vs Dehio, 1, 205-209 
on the question of Adalbert’s modest unwillingness to entertain the idea of a patriarchate except as a 
very practical necessity and his readiness to abandon it. Thompson, op. cit., p. 131 and p. 431, is 
inclined, I think, with Griinhagen, Preil, Blumenthal, and Noorden, to put too much emphasis upon 
the idea of the patriarchate as ‘a separatist ecclesiastical project.’ To attribute to Adalbert the idea 
of making himself a pope of the North, ‘of creating a gigantic principality,’ is, if I read the sources 
aright, out of tune with his steady subservience to Rome. To give the idea of the patriarchate a pa- 
triotic German tinge, as some German writers have done, is to credit him with their own patriotic 
sentiments, which he could not have entertained. 
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empty. The privilege which he granted to him and Hamburg-Bremen on Janu- 
ary 6, 1053, during his stay in Germany, was an effort to satisfy within limits 
what the archbishop had been striving for. To be sure, it was necessary in this 
new document to work over the mixture that Adalbert had prepared for Clement 
11 in 1047 in a fashion which brought it more closely in line with the stilus curiae. 
In addition, it toned down also those passages which had given Adalbert author- 
ity to call on his neighboring Saxon bishops for help in the Mission, by providing 
that, when they were able to furnish such help, the rights of their respective arch- 
bishops were to be preserved. But it went beyond the document of 1047 in that 
it compared Adalbert to Boniface and bestowed upon him the dignity of apostolic 
legate and vicar for the North, on condition that his subjection and obedience to 
Rome be as steadfast as that of his predecessor. To Adalbert and his successors 
was granted the unquestionable right of ordaining all bishops for his own proper 
archdiocese as well as for his larger missionary territory. This excluded the inter- 
ference of northern kings in what had been an annoying source of difficulty. 
Moreover, new honors came to Adalbert; among others, he might wear the pal- 
lium on three additional feast days and he might wear the Roman mitre.' Hence- 
forth Adalbert inscribed himself in his documents legate of the holy Roman and 
apostolic see and archbishop of all the northern nations.? It remained to be seen 
just how much more than purely honorary this new dignity was. 

One of the tests, certainly, of its import came in connection with Adalbert’s 
attempt to call a synod of all the northern bishops for Schleswig, probably in 
1065. He wished, of course, to have a magnificent council, and once and for all 
to set his northern house in order and to secure a definite recognition of his own 
position and that of his see. The character of some of the bishops in the North had 
been and still was unsatisfactory. Unwholesome stories had circulated about 
Bishop Avoco of Seeland. Fat bishop Henry of Lund had given himself over to a 
life of luxurious and inebrious ease.‘ Bishop Eilbert of Fiihnen, reported to be a 
converted pirate, was involved in many crimes and refused steadfastly for three 
years, with local support in the Danish episcopate, to pay any attention to Adal- 
bert’s summons. Bishop Adalward of Sigtuna in Sweden was getting out of hand.‘ 
Moreover, general conditions were not good. In spite of an abundance of bishops, 


1 The document is printed in Lappenburg, op. cit., 1, no. 75, 74-76: Et quia legatione apostolicae 
sedis et vice nostra in gentibus supradictis decrevimus te fungi, quemadmodum et beatissimus Boni- 
facius . . . quondam legatus Germanicus est constitutus . . . decernimus te tuosque successores . . . 
novis ampliare honoribus, si tamen exemplo . . . Bonifacii sacramento et debita subiectione semper 
praesto sint obedire nobis nostrisque successoribus.’ Cf. Steindorff, u, 210-212; Dehio, 1, 210 and 
Schmeidler, 250-251. 

2 Adam, c. 76, p. 222: ‘Adalbertus sanctae Romanae et apostolicae sedis legatus necnon universarum 
septentrionalium nationum archiepiscopus.’ 

3 Ibid., c. 74, p. 221: ‘magnificum prorsus, ut semper solebat, concilium fieri voluit omnium aquilon- 
alium episcoporum.’ 

4 Tbid., tv, c. 8, 236: ‘Henricus . . . luxuriose vitam peregit. De quo narrant etiam, quod pestifera 
consuetudine delectatus inebriandi ventris tandem suffocatus crepuit. Hoc et de Avocone factum esse 
comperimus, similiterque de aliis;’ c. 9, 237: ‘pingui Heinrico.’ 

& Adam, rv, c. 3, 231: ‘Eilbertum . . . conversum a piratis; c. 75, 221: multis criminibus involutus 
ad synodum . . . per triennium vocare venire contempserit.’ For Adalward, c. 76, 222. 
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over whose excessive number Adalbert himself rejoiced, simony was frequent, 
tithes were not being paid, and little check was being put on the fleshly excesses 
of the faithful.! Yet Adalbert was not able to hold his council because there was 
little response to his summons. Upon complaint to Alexander 1, that pope re- 
minded the Danish bishops of the necessity of obeying the apostolic see and its 
vicar in the north. Adalbert himself had to attempt disciplinary measures by 
means of letters and special envoys.? And at about the same time king Sven him- 
self was negotiating with Hildebrand, a promising young deacon of the Roman 
church.* 

It cannot be said, however, that this was the limit of Adalbert’s northern suc- 
cesses. Upon his request, Alexander 1 wrote to Harold Hardraade calling him to 
account and reminding him of his obligatory obedience to Rome and to the Ro- 
man vicar in Hamburg-Bremen.‘ Adalbert obliged two Norwegian bishops who 
had been ordained in Rome to make satisfaction for their oversight — largely, 
to be sure, by overwhelming them with favors. Subsequently other Norwegian 
clergy seem to have recognized a kind of superiority in Hamburg-Bremen. Yet 
Adalbert never had anything much to do with ordaining bishops for Norway and 
no systematic diocesan organization was ever put through.’ With the support of 
king Stenkil in Sweden he was able to send a second Swedish bishop to Sigtuna, a 
third to Skara, a fourth to Helsingland to work among the so-called Skritefinns, 
and for a short while, a fifth to Bjérké to work among the Baltic Finns.’ There 
was no further organization of the Swedish church. 

All in all, Adalbert’s accomplishments in the North had not been insignificant. 
The geographical horizon of Hamburg-Bremen had been extended to the farthest 
then known northern quarters of the globe. Bremen had been made a kind of 
center of attraction for this area. The attempts to limit the authority of its arch- 
bishop had been successfully thwarted, at least to the extent that the northern 
field still remained open. The power of Hamburg-Bremen had been reinforced 
with an apostolic vicarship. With the help of Adalbert Christianization had made 
considerable advance. He had ordained twenty bishops for the North,’ and many 
more had at least ostensibly acknowledged his authority. In the Wendish region 


1 Tbid., c. 74, 221: ‘Quorum speciosa multitudine tandem exhilaratus . . . quoniam illud regnum 
(Denmark) sufficientibus abundaret episcopis et quoniam multa corrigi necesse fuerat . . . quod 
episcopi benedictionem vendunt, et quod populi decimas dare nolunt, et quod in gula vel mulieribus 
enormiter omnes excedunt.’ 

? The letter of Alexander 11 to the Danish bishops, Adam, 1v, c. 75, 221-222; of Adalbert to bishop 
William of Roeskilde, c. 76, 122. 

* Lappenburg, 1, no 106, 101-102. 

* Adam, Schol. 69, p. 161. 

5 Ibid., rv, c. $4, 269, ll. 6-8; Schol. 148, 268. Adalbert made a desperate effort to impress the bish- 
ops and envoys from the North with his own personality and generosity. See c. '72, 220, Il. 16-25. C. 
77, 223: ‘In Norweigam duos (episcopos) tantum ipse consecravit.’ 

* Ibid., tv, c. 38, 255: ‘quendam Acilinum (ordained for Skara) nihil ferentem dignum episcopali 
nomine preter ingentem corporis staturam. Et ille quidem diligens carnis requiem . . . usque ad 
obitum suum Coloniae mansit in deliciis.’ In Bjérké, bishop Hiltin seems to have remained only two 
years. Cf. Griinhagen, op. cit., pp. 136-140; Dehio, 1, 195-198; M. von Knonau, op. cit., 1, 406-411. 

” Adam, c. 77, 223-224: ‘quorum tres abortivi et extra vineam ociosi remanserunt, sua querentes.’ 
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he had been notably successful. But the hold of Hamburg-Bremen on the North 
was at best precarious. To strengthen it required a more undivided attention 
than was possible for an archbishop who at the same time was bound to protect 
his church at home, and who looked away to a larger calling as director of the 
affairs of state. 

III 


The natural approach to Adalbert’s political career is from the point of view 
of his local relationship to the Billunger dukes of Saxony. To be sure, for the sake 
of his larger missionary aims, it was desirable that he should be on some kind of 
workable terms with them. But underneath any apparent surface calm there lay 
an explosive rivalry liable at any moment to bring about a storm. The archbish- 
opric of Hamburg-Bremen was a check to the chief ducal ambitions, and the 
dukedom of Saxony was always a potential and occasionally a very real threat to 
the very existence of the archbishopric, not to mention its ambitions. As personi- 
fied in Adalbert, there may have been some dislike for an archbishopric occupied 
by what a Saxon duke regarded as an intrusive foreigner. Personally Adalbert 
was not one who could look upon himself as in any sense inferior to any duke. 
Over the problem of the conversion of the Wends there was a fundamental dis- 
parity of interests and therefore of policy. The dukes as margraves on this fron- 
tier were chiefly interested in the financial possibilities of political subjection. 
To organize in this region an ecclesiastical power existing on tithes and lands was 
an obvious limitation of the prospects of the Billungers in favor of the archbish- 
op’s. Sven Estridsen, a friend of Adalbert and an enemy of the Billungers, ex- 
plained this all very carefully to Adam of Bremen.' The large program of Adal- 
bert for the North and his plans for a patriarchate cannot conceivably have been 
welcome to the Billungers. Moreover, it was Adalbert’s clearly announced policy 
to realize all he could from the immunity that Otto m and Otto m1 had granted 
to his see.? His ideal was the bishop of Wiirzburg, who was supposed to have sup- 
planted all political power in his diocese and made of himself a duke. Practically 
this meant the acquisition of countyships. Within the archdiocese of Hamburg- 
Bremen this meant for Adalbert acquiring countyships not so much from the 
Billungers themselves as from others from whom the Billungers also wished to get 
them, being far from content with the small number of countyships they already 
held in the diocese. This rivalry was particularly acute in Frisia, and their hold- 
ings and the archbishop’s touched also in Hamburg and in the Largau. On top 
of all this there was the fundamental opposition that came out of their relation- 
ships to the crown. The duke was the same kind of a threat to the crown as to 
the archbishopric; here the interests of the latter two were one. To acquire public 


1 Adam, c. 23, 166: ‘Audivi etiam, cum veracissimus rex Danorum sermocinando eadem replicaret, 
populos Sclavorum iamdudum procul dubio facile converti posse ad christianitatem, nisi obstitisset 
avaricia Saxonum: “Quibus,”’ inquit, “mens pronior est ad pensionem vectigalium quam ad conver- 
sionem gentilium’’.’ 

2 [bid., c. 5, 147: ‘summo nisu conatus est eandem ecclesiam pristinae libertati reddere, ita ut nec 
dux nec comes aut aliqua iudicialis persona quempiam districtum seu potestatem haberet in suo 
episcopatu.’ Cf. n. 10. 
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rights and royal property it was necessary to adhere to the crown, an adherence 
treasured by the crown, since it brought at least an ostensible support. For this 
reason alone the duke had no reason to love either king or bishop. Duke Bernhard 
said simply that Adalbert was nothing more than a royal spy. The bishop would 
never have a good day in his episcopate so long as he or his-sons lived.! Adalbert 
in the face of this general situation made straight for court, put the whole of his 
tireless effort at the service of his king, and was accepted in full grace with en- 
thusiasm.? 

He was probably with Henry m1 on the campaign against the Liutizi in 1045, 
and spent a considerable part of the following two years with Henry on his mo- 
mentous Italian expedition, returning home with the satisfaction of having 
turned down the papacy, of having helped to put an old friend into it, with a 
reputation for successful negotiations with margrave Boniface of Tuscany and 
with a few relics, the perennial gifts of Italian bishops. During the late summer 
of 1048 he entertained Henry in fitting fashion in Bremen, in the course of a 
journey intended to test the loyalty of the Billungers, to whom he endeared him- 
self the more by rescuing the king from an attack which they were preparing 
against him.’ He probably had something to do with establishing a friendship be- 
tween Sven Estridsen and Henry, which brought a Danish fleet to the coasts of 
Frisia and Flanders in the summer of the next year, forcing a rebellious count and 
a rebellious duke to terms. Probably he also helped to prepare the land campaign 
and participated in it. In his capacity as a special adviser for northern affairs 
he arranged for the meeting between Sven and Henry at Merseburg at Easter, 
1058, which cemented the friendship between the two. He was in Italy again in 
1055. Hardly a year passes in which he cannot be found associated with major 
events, certainly not a year in which we do not find him connected with minor 
ones. 
The incident of the proposed attack on Henry 11 during his visit to Adalbert 
and the royal property of Lesum had cost the life of a brother of the duke of 
Saxony and the temporary banishment of his nephew. The hatred with which 
the archbishop and his church and his household were henceforth persecuted, 
though softened for a while by a temporary reconciliation, was deadly.‘ Hitherto 
the residences of the archbishop and the duke in Hamburg had stood side by 
side in apparent tranquility. Now the duke moved out beyond the Elbe to set 
up an establishment which was to be the center of the Hamburg Neustadt, leaving 
the archbishop this side of the Elbe in the Altstadt.’ Moreover, Adalbert took over 
for himself a share of the protection of the region. On the only neighboring hill, 


1 Adam, c. 5, 147: ‘Aiuntque Bernardum ducem . . . sepe dixisse illum quasi exploratorem positum 
in has regiones, qui infirma terrae alienigenis et cesari esset proditurus. Ideoque dum ipse aut aliquis 
filiorum eius advixerit, episcopum nunquam bonum diem habiturum in episcopatu.’ 

* Ibid.: ‘totus confugit ad auxilium palatii, nec pepercit sibi ac suis . . . caesarem placando et auli- 
cos... . infatigabilem eius viri constanciam miratus cesar ad omnia publicae rei consilium virum 
habere maluerit vel primum.’ 

* Adam, c. 8, 148: ‘re vera, ut fidem exploraret ducum.” 

‘ Ibid., p. 149: ‘letali odio persecuti sunt.’ 

5 Ibid., c. 27, 170: ‘Ita nimirum cordibus vel mansionibus ab invicem divisus.’ 
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the Siillberg, which he was obliged to clear of forest, he set up a strange combina- 
tion of canonry and fortress to protect Nordalbingia from incursions of the Slavs.! 
In the archdiocese also he undertook the protection of his property by a system 
of outlying fortresses. The archbishop would do his best out of his own resources 
to protect his own. 

Henry 11 was not generous in repaying Adalbert with crown lands for the 
costly services he had rendered the crown. He may perhaps have hesitated to 
complicate his relationship with the Saxons by going too far in enriching the arch- 
bishop. At any rate, Adalbert actually got but one estate for the Bremen chap- 
ter, large forest holdings in the Leri- and Steirigau and control over the im- 
portant foundation of Sts Simon and Judas in the new Goslar.? But he was 
promised for the future a very great deal, so much indeed that it took him the 
rest of his life to get it.* It seems that Adalbert knew exactly what he wanted to 
begin with, took promises when he could not have the actual grants, and was 
fully determined to realize in full on them. Over and above his actual compensa- 
tion, however, he had won recognition as the leading prelate in the realm, and 
one of its most accomplished statesmen. With great speed he had risen to the 
very top in the councils of state, had been looked upon with favor by the papacy, 
had been besought by the Byzantine emperor and the king of France‘ and with 
his far-flung northern program had achieved a distinctly European reputation. 
The death of Henry 11 in 1056 and of duke Bernhard of Saxony in 1059, while 
costly to him, did not check his career.® 

During the regency of Agnes for her young son, Henry tv, Adalbert, like the 
rest of the important ecclesiastical notables, was excluded from participation in 
governmental affairs. He was, however, able to make the first step toward the 
realization of his political program, in that in 1057 a part of Henry 111’s promises 
to him was realized. He was granted the jurisdiction of a count in the Frisian 
Hunesgau and Fivelgau formerly possessed by duke Gottfrid of Lorraine, with 


1 Adam, c. 26, 168-169. 

2 Lappenburg, op. cit., nos 73, 74, p. 73; Adam, c. 28, 171. 

3 In c. 8, 148-149, Adam says that to the Bremen church was given comitatum Fresiae. Actually, 
however, this grant was not made until 1057. It would seem, therefore, that Adalbert was given 
then good reason to expect it even as (c. 28, 171): “Tunc etiam sibi data est spes acquirendi vel ac- 
cipiendi comitatus vel abbatias vel praedia, quae magno deinceps periculo ecclesiae mercati sumus. 
Adams lists them more specifically: Lorsch, Corvey, the counties of Bernard and Ecbert, and Plisna, 
Groningen, Duisburg, and Lesum, all of which subsequently were granted to Adalbert but which 
now were ‘iam dubia re possessi.’ 

‘ Adam, c. 31, 173: “Tantus apud papam, talis apud cesarem habebatur, ut de publicis rebus 
absque eius consilio nihil ageretur’; c. 32, 174. 

5 For Adalbert and the Billungers and Adalbert and Henry m1, cf. in addition: Griinhagen, pp. 
51-74; Steindorff, 1, 283-284, 298 ff; 11, 15-16, 40-43 et passim; Dehio, 1, 213-224, 259-265; Noorden, 
238-241 and K. Hampe, Deutsche Kaisergeschichte in der Zeit der Salier und Staufer (6th ed., Leipzig, 
1929), pp. 27 ff.; A. von Hofman, Politische Geschichte der Deutschen (Leipzig, 1924), 11, 194-198; 
W. von Bippen, Geschichte der Stadt Bremen (Bremen, 1892), 1, 388-49; K. W. Nitzsch, Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes bis zum Augsburger Religionsfrieden (Leipzig, 1883), 1, 40-43, 56-58; W. von 
Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit (4th ed., Braunschweig, 1875), 1, 441 ff.; O. Preil, 
Adalbert, Erzbischof von Hamburg-Bremen (Chemnitz, 1871), pp. 1-17; K. Dannenberg, Erzbischof 
Adalbert von Hamburg-Bremen und der Patriarchat des Nordens (Mitau, 1877). 
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the right to set up in these regions two markets.' Yet Adalbert was in no position 
to administer these counties directly. For one-fifth of what was estimated to be 
their yearly income he turned them over as a fief to Ecbert, the son of the count 
of Brunswick, for whom they were a convenient enlargement of his counties on 
the Zuyderzee.? This was the beginning of a series of very costly acquisitions 
from which Adalbert got next to nothing except, what was of great importance 
to him, an inflation of dignity and a potential source of authority. 

Adalbert’s chief concern in these early years of the regency was the Billunger 
danger which, with the death of the old duke Bernhard, threatened to break out 
more fiercely than ever in the persons of his sons, and which was by no means 
minimized by the recent extension of Hamburg-Bremen’s power outside of the 
diocese into Frisia, where the Billungers were also very much interested. Bernhard 
is said to have remarked before his death that his sons were fatally destined to 
destroy the Bremen church.’ Even before his death his son Ordulf, who succeeded 
him in the duchy, devastated the Frisian holdings of the diocese in brutal fashion, 
and publicly whipped and shaved the heads of those whom Adalbert sent to 
negotiate for peace. When Adalbert answered with excommunication and brought 
his case to court, he was only laughed to scorn. In desperation, and in an effort 
to pacify at least one of the brothers, he made Hermann his vassal for what must 
have been large holdings.‘ What may well also have been another attempt to 
portion out their respective Frisian interests before the death of Bernhard failed 
miserably when, as the termination of a join campaign into Frisia, the combined 
army was badly beaten by the Frisians, who had offered 700 silver marks to be 
let alone.’ The campaign produced only further tension and mutual recrimina- 
tion. 

When Henry tv was taken from his mother at Kaiserswerth in 1062 by a group 
of ecclesiastical and lay princes headed by archbishop Anno of Cologne, who were 
willing no longer to suffer exclusion from the government, Adalbert, although no 
participant in the affair, saw in it an opportunity to regain his diminished 
political prestige and to carry through his local Hamburg-Bremen program. He 
was not one who could be shut out from what was announced to be an episcopal 
government if any attempt at all was to be made to make it seem like one. Ad- 
mitted into the circle of the new government at Cologne soon after the abduction 
of the young king, he attempted once more to placate his Billunger friends by 
having turned over to them the fortress and outlying districts of Ratzeburg, the 
new bishopric in Obodrite territory. It is quite clear, however, that from the 
beginning Adalbert was bent on something more than merely being tolerated 
within the new government. To his mind it was something of a scandal that 


1 Lappenberg, 1, no. 79, 78-79: ‘ob peticionem et devotum ac fidele servitium Adalberti.’ 

? Adam, c. 46, p. 189: Pensionem librarum dicunt esse mille argenti, quarum ducentas ille solvit, 
atque est miles ecclesiae. 

5 Ibid., c. 42, p. 185: ‘ducem futuri prescium sepe cum gemitu narasse filios suos ad excidium Bre- 
mensis ecclesiae fataliter destinatos.’ 

* Adam, c. 43, 185-186. 

5 Adam, c. 42, 184-185. Cf. Schmeidler in his introduction to Steinberg’s translation of Adam 
(Geschichtschreiber, vol. ux1v) xvii f. 
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selfish and inexperienced conspirators should undertake now to manage a state 
in the face of one who had had political experience in the previous reign, and did 
not feel that there was anyone at the moment more qualified than himself to 
steer the ship of state in such perilous times.' To achieve the position of mastery 
required all the talents of a shrewd politician who to begin with had no party 
behind him, and in the end it must mean forcing out this clever upstart, this ig- 
noble rival, Anno, the archbishop of Cologne, who would have to be dealt with 
smoothly and eased out gently. Behind all their outward codperation there ex- 
isted between the two a mortal hatred.’ 

It was not until June, 1063, that Adalbert was formally associated with Anno 
in the administration of the kingdom, Adalbert as patronus and Anno as magister 
regis. The major problem of the government at the moment was the question of 
its attitude toward the schism in the papacy, brought about with the codperation 
of the German government in 1061 when at Basel Cadalus was set up as a Lom- 
bard-German pope against the reforming pope, Alexander m1. A second problem 
concerned the collapse of German influence in Hungary. Adalbert had never dis- 
played any particular interest in Italian affairs nor any especial devotion to the 
cause either of empire or hierarchical papacy. Anno, however, the German arch- 
chancellor for Italy, while no more of an idealist than Adalbert, had taken an 
especial interest in the new papal program, and did consider himself a specialist 
in Italian affairs. It is very difficult to see that Adalbert manoeuvred in any other 
way in Italian matters than to utilize the whole chaotic situation for his own 
political advantage in Germany. Anno was sent off to Italy to settle the papal 
question in Alexander’s favor at a synod to be held at Mantua in the spring of 
1064. He was therefore conveniently absent from the German scene. 

Meanwhile Adalbert had covered himself with glory as the generalissimo of the 
successful campaign against Hungary in the fall of 1063, which temporarily re- 
stored the German candidate to the Hungarian throne. Young Henry tv had 
been taken along on his first military campaign. Once free from the confinement 
of Anno’s cold and ascetic supervision, he was won over completely by this 
genial, expansive, and capable friend of his father, who was now inaugurating his 
military career with such conspicuous success and who, as his guardian in the 
months to come, was not minded to impose upon the young king too strenuous 
a restraint upon his youthful spirits.’ Moreover, early in 1064 the queen-mother 
was welcomed back to court, and in her presence Adalbert withdrew to the re- 


1 Adam, c. 47, 190: ‘ipse retulit, capessendae rei publicae quaerens primatum, quia dominum et 
regem suum inter manus trahentium non posset videre captivum.’ 

2 Ibid., c. 34, 176-177: ‘Itaque ficta sodalitas episcoporum modico duravit tempore, et quamvis 
lingua utriusque pacem donare videretur, cor tamen odio mortali pugnabat in invicem.’ Cf. Lambert, 
Annales, 1068, pp. 88-89. 

3 Adam, c. 34, 177: ‘Et Bremensis quidem presul eo (i.e., Anno, vir atrocis ingenii) iustiorem induit 
causam, quoniam pronior fuit ad misericordiam.’ Bruno, in his De Bello Saxonico, would blame 
Adalbert for whetting every mischievous inclination of the young king in order completely to win 
him over, attributing to him such advice as (c. 5, pp. 4-5) ‘Fac omnia quae placent animae tuae; 
hoc solum observans, ut in die tuae mortis in recta fide inveniaris,’ and, c. 8, p. 6: ‘Stultum namque 
dixit esse, si non in omnibus satisfaceret suae desideriis adolescentiae.’ Cf. c. 12, pp. 7-8. 
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spectful position of a chief counsellor. When Anno returned from Italy in the late 
spring of 1064, flushed with the success of the synod of Mantua, he encountered 
a situation hardly to his liking. After a brief appearance at court he resigned him- 
self for the time being to the new state of affairs. He had been gently eased out.' 

Adalbert’s position was strengthened in the autumn of 1064, when a good 
number of the upper German clergy, including Siegfrid of Mainz, left Germany 
for a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. At Worms, on Easter of the next year, with a 
circumspect observance of the formalities, he put through the declaration of 
Henry tv’s majority. He could now be said to be the king’s right-hand man by 
the king’s own good choice. Only a sudden change in the general course of events 
could bring Anno back to anything like his former position in the state. That 
change, however, was threatened in the demands which were now being made by 
the reforming leaders in Germany, headed by Anno, by the party of Cadalus in 
Italy and by certain members of the papal curia itself, the most loud spoken of 
whom was Peter Damiani, that the young king should be taken to Italy to re- 
duce to order this anomalous situation and to receive the imperial crown. It was 
indeed a brilliant prospect, which might come to repeat more modestly Henry 
1's success in 1046. Those who were opposed to it were chiefly Alexander 11 
and Hildebrand and Adalbert. Adalbert’s motive, so far as one can see, was im- 
mediately to forestall the turning over of the young king to the man he had just 
succeeded in getting rid of. Anno and Gottfrid of Lorraine were chafing to lead 
the king on this expedition. Adalbert, at the very height of his influence, with 
the realization of his program very near, refused to surrender a young king of 
fifteen to the perils of Italian politics, to move the center of German politics to 
Italy for such gains as the imperial crown, to settle a papal question which he re- 
garded as already settled, to abdicate to a rival archbishop whom he detested. . 
The Italian expedition was postponed from the spring to the fall of 1065. It was 
then postponed to what was to culminate in Canossa. For the last few months of 
1065, after the departure of Agnes from court, Adalbert kept the king in Saxony 
closer to Hamburg-Bremen, and ruled with an authority which had never been 
so unlimited.” 

These months were a period of such intoxicating success as to make the 
archbishop and his ward oblivious to the grumblings of dissatisfaction which 
were beginning to be expressed by those whom Adalbert had pinched. His en- 
trance into the regency in 1063 had been the occasion of his being granted what 
he had long desired, no less than seven hundred hides of cultivated land at Lesum 
in Saxony; included therewith were public rights over the forest between the 
lower Weser and Elbe in the Wigmodigau, and the lordship over the coastal 
region of Hadeln and in the marsh lands west of Bremen.* 

1 Chron. Laureshamense, M.G.H., SS., XXI, p. 413: ‘Cuius absentiam (i.e., Anno) Adelbertus . . . 
aucupatus . . . omni arte circa aulicos molitur, ut regis eruditio et pedagogium sibi committeretur 
asserens: Annonem severae frontis, se vero ingenui mitioris esse.’ 

* Lambert, Annales, 1066, pp. 100-101. 

* Lappenberg, 1, no. 87, 85-87, ‘Adalbertus. . . patronus et fidelis noster . . . remunerantes quoque 
predicti archiepiscopi iuge servicium, quod patri nostro et nobis incessabili devotione exhibuit.’ 
Cf. Adam, c. 45, 188. It is certainly incorrect on the basis of this grant, as Thompson, op. cit., p. 
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After the successful Hungarian campaign of the same year he had been re- 
warded in most gratifying fashion with the county rights of Bernhard of Werl 
in the Emsgau, Westphalia, and Engern, and with the county rights of margrave 
Udo of Stade in the whole diocese.' The rights of the former brought to Adalbert 
the necessary link between the Ems and Weser, joining his grants of 1057 with 
Bremen itself. The Stade countyship ran throughout the whole diocese of Bre- 
men, uniting especially Bremen and Hamburg. At the same time his old forest 
holdings were so considerably enlarged that he became virtually the Forstherr of 
his own diocese.? Now in possession of the entire coast between the Eider and 
Ems, with his new county rights, he might boast that indeed he had approx- 
imated the bishop of Wiirzburg. There was little left in his diocese that was not 
under his control and he had expanded his holdings into the neighboring dioceses 
of Minden, Verden, and Osnabriick. In fact, however, he had done nothing more 
than purchase these rights. For Lesum he had promised to pay Agnes nine pounds 
of gold, for the countyship of Werl he promised to pay into the royal treasury 
1000 pounds of silver, and to margrave Udo he turned over on precarial tenure 
church properties with an estimated yearly income of 1000 pounds silver.* This 
could be nothing more than a drain on the resources of the archbishop, and made 
all the more necessary a still larger increase in the potential wealth of the see. 

At the same time he was able to humiliate for once his Billunger rivals. On 
the Hungarian campaign the Billunger count Herman had performed the services 
which he owed as a vassal of the archbishop. Upon his return he expected some 
special reward in the form of a fief, which Adalbert was unwilling to give. He 
thereupon launched on a devastating plundering campaign throughout the di- 
ocese and upon Bremen itself, sparing only the church, and destroying all the 
fortresses that Adalbert had built for the protection of his property. Count 
Herman was sent into exile for a year by a palace court, and both he and his 
brother, duke Ordulf, made subsequent satisfaction to the archbishop for their 
depredations by turning over to him fifty manors.‘ To the Bremen church as an 
additional consolation the king made extensive gifts of church plate and vest- 
ments.°® 


554 and p. 558, to speak of Adalbert as the promoter of Frisian and Flemish immigration into the 
moors on the left bank of the Weser, and of the earliest Netherlandish settlement in Germany (1062). 
Thompson refers (p. 558) to what I take it is this grant, and again in n. 3, p. 558, to Lamprecht, m, 
$72. Lamprecht (11, 358), because Adalbert got these marsh lands, ventures quite unnecessarily to 
suggest that he seems to be the first to have thought of colonizing them from abroad, admitting, how- 
ever, that the thought was apparently never carried out until the endof the eleventh or beginning of 
the twelfth century. While of course Adalbert may have had definite plans for utilizing this land, 
there is nothing in the document to indicate them, to suggest that he thought of an immigration of 
outsiders, or that there were any there. 

1 Lappenberg, 1, nos 88 and 89, 87-88; Adam, c. 46, 188-190. 

2 Lappenberg, 1, no. 92, 90. * Adam, chaps. 45, 46, 188-190. 

4 Adam, c. 44, 186-187: ‘diripiens omnia, quae ad manum venerant, soli ecclesiae pepercit. Armenta 
boum et caballorum omnia in predam cesserunt. Similiter per totum faciens episcopatum homines 
ecclesiae nudos inopesque dimisit. Tunc etiam castella omnia, quae pontifex, prescius futurorum, 
diversa regione construxit usque ad solum diruta sunt.’ 

5 Tbid., c. 45, 188. 
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It was not again until the fall of 1065 that further gifts came out of crown lands 
to Adalbert and his church. His holdings were now expanded into the Rhine 
valley. Here in the Ahrgau, a valley which produced good red wine, he was given 
Sinzig, and in the Ruhrgau, Duisburg with public rights over a large forest be- 
tween the Rhine, the Ruhr, and the Diissel. There was added to these in this same 
fall Plisna and Groningen and additional forest rights west of the Weser, includ- 
ing Corvey.! These were extensive encroachments upon the income of the crown 
rather than the taking over of public rights not exercised by the crown. It was all 
part and parcel of the general spoliation of crown property which had been going 
on ever since the death ofHenry 111, and in which everybody who was able had 
participated. Adalbert had not stood in the way when the time came for the 
others to get theirs; he had worked hard in public affairs; his church was in need; 
he did not stand, therefore, in his own way. 

Unfortunately Adalbert had calculated on much more. Along with the leading 
contemporary ecclesiastical and secular nobles, he thought that the time was ripe 
for plucking the rich fruit of the royal monasteries, one of the amplest sources of 
the military and financial strength of the crown. The episcopal monopoly of state 
affairs since the death of Henry 11 had increased the tension that always existed 
between secular and regular clergy. The reform movement pullulating within the 
monasteries had given them an increased sense of their own importance which 
an upper clergy and a secular nobility not devoted to the cause of reform were 
unable to appreciate. If ever there was a time to subject these semi-independent 
institutions to the episcopate and to the duchy now, while the monasteries were 
preoccupied and before they could organize resistance, was the time. The parti- 
tion began in June, 1065, and continued to the beginning of September. Adalbert 
codperated in it. His share came to him on September 6, when he was given the 
two richest and oldest establishments in Germany, which he had long sought, 
Corvey and Lorsch. But a document did not necessarily turn over a monastic 
institution to a third person. In many instances, as in the case now of Lorsch and 
Corvey, the monks were well able to protect themselves. They embroidered 
fanciful tales to illustrate the desperate attempts of Adalbert to beat down their 
resistance. Corvey had recourse at last to its advocate, duke Otto of Bavaria, 
who was willing to receive monasteries but not to lose them. The vassals of 
Lorsch, after abbot Udalrich had been severely put to it to find further excuses 
for avoiding written summons to appear at court and turn over the monastery, 
entrusted him to the case of Adalbert the count of Calw, and built at Heppen- 
heim, on a height in the Odenwald, such a strong fortification, and called so 
many ministerials and vassals to its support, that it would take no mean force 
to capture it. Adalbert did not get Corvey. He failed in an attempt on Lorsch, 
at the moment when those who had got their monasteries were demanding of 
the king at Tribur in January of 1066 that Adalbert be banished from the 
government and sent back to Bremen.? With a total unawareness of the danger 


1 Lappenburg, 1, nos 96, p. 93, 97, p. 94, 98, p. 94. Cf. Adam, c. 28, 171. 
* For a list of the monasteries which changed hands during this summer see M. von Knonau, 1, 
461-469. The grants of Corvey and Lorsch to Adalbert are in Lappenburg, 1, nos 94 and 95, 91-92: 
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to his immediate political position that was quite characteristic of him, Adalbert 
had thought that by letting in others on the favors he might still remain the 
favorite. There was not, I think, any very strong opposition on principle to 
Adalbert’s conduct of the government. His government was not so different 
from that of the bishops who had preceded him; it was not characterized by any 
large-minded devotion to the institution of a strong absolute monarchy, which 
called for the opposition of a party representing local interests. Adalbert had 
shown himself only too interested in the same local interests as they; his political 
program was oriented from Hamburg-Bremen, and as such it was broader in 
scope than any other local interest in Germany was likely to be. He sought his 
friends where he could find them, realized fully the advantage of a quid pro quo, 
was personally attached to his youthful king, and able to draw from him a similar 
affection. At the same time this did not prevent him from using his king as he 
was contented to be used by his king. To show that Adalbert was the supporter 
of strong monarchy as a principle of government it would be necessary to explain 
away his lust for public rights, crown lands, and royal monasteries. When the 
interests of two powerful persons coincide it is a fortuitous circumstance. When 
in addition they like each other, codperation is likely to become enthusiastic.’ 
Adalbert was driven from court because he was hated by everybody. At 
Tribur there was no one to take up his defense except a young king fifteen years 
of age. His enemies would have laid hands on him if the king had not interfered. 
He rode away from Tribur a lonely exile. To his biographer it was the hostility 
of his inferior rival of Cologne that brought about his fall. Actually, along with 
Anno the archbishops of Mainz and Salzburg and the dukes of Swabia, Bavaria, 
and Carinthia had been the ringleaders. It would seem quite likely that, in view 


“‘qualiter bene erga nos promerentem Adalbertus . . . digne remunerantes.’ Adalbert’s participation 
in this monastic deal was responsible for his being generally excoriated by the monastic chroniclers, 
he being looked upon as the arch-conspirator. Cf. Lambert, Annales, 1063, pp. 88-89; Annales 
Weissenburgenses, 1066, p. 53: ‘Adalbertus . . . homo nequam . . . inter mala quae operatus est plura, 
abbatias . . . suae nequitiae fautoribus per manus regi tradi fecit’; Chron. Laures., M.G.H., SS., xx, 
p. 413: ‘Adelbertus . . . ut erat effrenis avaritiae’; Triumph. s. Remacli, bk. 1, chaps. 3 and 4, M.G.H., 
SS., x1, p. 439: ‘quia . . . inter utrosque (Anno-Adalbert) statutum jus erat eius pactionis, ut alter 
alterius fav «ret commodis, ad hoc etiam non erat eis difficile obtinere quae vellent ab regis simplicitate.’ 
Adalbert’s impossible trickery with both Corvey and Lorsch are in Chron. Laures., op. cit., pp. 414-5, 
and Lambert, op. cit., pp. 90-91. Cf. ibid., n. 1, p. 91. 

1 The attempt, prompted by Nitzsch, and taken up by his pupil, Blumenthal, op. cit., to credit 
Adalbert with the desire to reorganize the royal fisc in the interests of a strong centralized monarchy 
with a fixed capital has found little support. Thompson, op. cit., in addition to minor mistakes of 
little importance, goes too far, I am inclined to think, in his reliance upon Nitzsch and Blumenthal, 
in his definite statements of Salian policy and Adalbert’s unhesitating support of it. To say (p. 348) 
that Adalbert was not hostile to the Salian policy of assimilating episcopal lands with the fisc, 
granted that the Salians had such a policy, is, I am sure, an overstatement. Adalbert, no less than 
any other German bishop, would have fought such a policy as an intolerable outrage. Cf. M. von 
Knonau, 1, Excurse x, 695-699 and Hampe, op. cit., pp. 36-37. For Adalbert’s political career from 
1063 to 1066 see, in addition to a continuation of the material in n. 5, p. 164, K.Schulz, Ueber das Reichs- 
regiment in Deutschland unter Kénig Heinrich IV (1062 bis 1066) (Berlin, 1871); H. Gerdes, Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes und seiner Kultur im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1898), 11, 156-160; M. von Knonau, 1, 
35-37, 342-344, 385, 388 et passim; Hauck, 11, 724-730 and Blumenthal, 16-42. 
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of Adalbert’s predominant position at court and his failure to secure either Cor- 
vey or Lorsch, they were quite willing to make him the scapegoat of the outraged 
indignation which swept through the threatened monasteries; he was the arch- 
villain who had dared to lay hands on these sacred institutions. Then too, Adalbert 
for almost a year had governed the king to the exclusion of the other leading mag- 
nates. From this point of view the government of the archbishop was little differ- 
ent from the government of Agnes which they had interrupted in 1062. During 
his period of office he had amassed titles and lands with a success which left in 
suspicious doubt what he might be able to acquire if permitted to remain at the 
helm. At least, all that he got they were precluded from getting. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the opposition of the Saxon nobility to Adalbert and the king 
also played its part, represented as it was in the group by Otto of Nordheim. 
Adalbert’s inclination in the later months of 1065 to keep the king in Saxony was 
resented by those who had to render servitia to the court, by those whose titles 
to property and public rights were none too sound, and it looked to many like 
an undisguised attempt on the part of the archbishop to keep the king under his 
thumb.' The combination of king and archbishop in Saxony was not a comfort- 
able one for others. Anno had been deprived of his chief position in the regency. 
Besides, the archbishop of Cologne had never been quite satisfied with the orig- 
inal setting up of an archbishopric in Hamburg-Bremen. The impulse which 
Adalbert had given to the Mission, with the prospective addition of numerous 
bishoprics to his archdiocese, was naturally none too popular, and his quite open 
and public juggling for a patriarchate, which would diminish the dignity of Mainz 
as well as of Cologne, made him a dangerous man. He was too much the success- 
ful politician and was, moreover, not personally likeable. Patronizing and 
boastful, sarcastic and pompous, he had conducted himself as if he alone were 
entitled to and capable of the management of the kingdom. He had come to 
court alone, had gathered around himself an outlandish court circle, had in fact 
outdone them all in lavish display, and with a wanton prodigality had sought to 
build up a group of supporters which included none of the important prelates, 
but came rather from the obscure ministerials growing in number at the court. 
The future of such a government could not bring much to any of them. They 
were itching to get their hands on the government again. They demanded of 
Henry that he let Adalbert go and that the recent grants made in his favor be 
rescinded. There was nothing that Henry rv could do under the circumstances; 
the opposition was too strong and too united. Whether or not he may have 
thought of fleeing with Adalbert to Goslar, he himself harbored no resentment 
against the man he let go.? Under more favorable circumstances he might be 
able to recall him. 

1 Lambert, Annales, 1066, pp. 100-101: ‘Hoc adeo fiebat odio Premensis archiepiscopi, quem 
omnes criminabantur sub pretextu regiae familiaritatis monarchiam usurpasse manifestae tyran- 
nidis . . . et ille in alias regni partes regem abducere nolebat, ne scilicet cum aliis principibus com- 
municando principatum consiliorum et familiaritatis ipse sibi aliquid imminueret de fastigio usurpa- 
tae singularitatis.’ 

* Lambert, Annales, 1066, p. 102; Annales Weissenburgenses, op. cit., 1066, p. 53; Adam, c. 47, 
191: ‘principes regni . . . unanimi odio conspirabant, ut ille [solus] periret, ne ceteri periclitarentur . . . 
archiepiscopum nostrum quasi magum et seductorem a curia depulerunt.’ 
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IV 

Coming back to Bremen after a brief but spectacular career at court was 
difficult enough for one whose whole nature expanded in the world of affairs. 
Tribur was, however, only the beginning of a series of catastrophes in the same 
year which were utterly to ruin the man and bring the large edifice that he had 
built around himself crashing to the ground. He had not been wrong when he 
located the real center of his activity at court. In June and lasting until the end 
of the year began a revolt among the Slavs subject to Gottschalk’s state, which 
wiped out thoroughly all the hopes and accomplishments of his whole pontificate 
in that direction. It began with the murder of Gottschalk, continued with the 
sacrifice of old bishop John of Mecklenburg to the Slavic god, Redigast, at Re- 
thra, and ended with the most thorough-going devastation of Nordalbingia and 
the burning of Hamburg. Christianity was extinguished in the fierceness of his 
pagan reaction. It would take another century before what had now been lost 
could be regained.’ In 1066 the supporter of the Hamburg mission in Sweden, 
king Stenkil, died. In the confusion c* the struggle for the throne, accompanied 
in part by a pagan reaction, the bishops of Hamburg in Sweden returned home, 
and the new ones that were ordained to take up their work refused to go. The 
care of the Christians in Sweden devolved upon the Danish bishop of Schonen. 
Thus the Swedish field of the Hamburg mission disappeared. In 1066 Harold 
Hardraade was killed at Stamford Bridge. In his present position it was impos- 
sible for Adalbert to do more in Norway than he had before Harold’s death, 
which had, indeed, been very little. As the culmination of this series of disasters 
Adalbert was besieged in his own town of Bremen by the Billungers. The time 
had finally come, they said, for their revenge: the archbishop was to be driven 
from his diocese or utterly exterminated.? The attack was led by Magnus, duke 
Ordulf’s son. For a second time in the course of the year Adalbert was obliged 
to flee as a fugitive, this time to the refuge of his estate at Lochtum near Goslar. 
The diocese was once more the victim of a plundering raid. To be permitted to 
come back to Bremen Adalbert had to take on Magnus as a vassal, and turn over 
to him one-third of the episcopal lands. It was stipulated that Magnus was to 
recover the rights of the archbishop in Frisia from count Bernhard, to whom the 
agreement of 1063 had become meaningless, and from count Ecbert, who ruled 
in Frisia rather in his own right. Magnus took his obligations no more seriously 
than the other vassals.’ In the crisis margrave Udo had not budged. Two-thirds 
of the diocese was now gone, one-third to Udo, one-third to Magnus. Adalbert 
had one-third left.‘ After his return he sat in Bremen, as Adam says, privatus, 
solitarius et quietus. 

1 Adam, chaps. 50 and 51, 193-196. 

2 Adam, c. 48, 191: ‘Bremae sedit, quasi obsessus et custodia vallatus inimicorum’; c. 49, 191-192: 
“Magnus... collecta latronum multitudine ... ut contentionem diutinam finisse videretur, aut 
membris truncare aut funditus interficere quaerebat episcopum.” 

* Ibid., c. 49, 192-3: “Tantis agetur largitionibus sicut hodie videri potest, nihil lucratus est ar- 
chiepiscopus erga Udonem et Magnum, quam ne expelleretur a suo episcopatu. A ceteris vero nil 


aliud servitii meruit, nisi ut dominus vocaretur.’ 
* Adam, c. 49, 192: ‘Ita prorsus diviso in tres partes Bemensi episcopatu, cum unam partem Udo, 
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The sequel to these major disasters of 1066 was the final collapse of the 
finances of the archbishopric. With the careless indifference of a spoiled child 
Adalbert had indulged in the extravagance of noble and generous living without 
at any time being very mindful of the sources or limitations of his income. He 
had spared no money in accumulating what he thought to be a necessary retinue 
of soldiers and vassals; he had brought together a cosmopolitan crowd of court 
followers from all parts of Europe and had thrown money to them without dis- 
crimination.' This body of retainers was always with him, and, in view of his 
known attitude toward money, he was a person easily worked. The expense of 
supporting the mission of Hamburg-Bremen was considerable. The difficulty of 
collecting tithes in the new regions made this support a direct charge on the 
treasury of the archbishop. Service to the king at the archbishop’s expense was 
a heavy burden. Military service and the support of a personal household at 
court, meant to satisfy Adalbert’s own pride and to impress the king favorably, 
was a constant drain to which was added the maintenance of friendly diplomatic 
relations at home and abroad. Adalbert’s building program had not been modest; 
its aim had been to fortify as well as beautify the diocese.? For the ordinary ex- 
penses of the diocese Adalbert, with the contributions of his own lands, had an 
abundance.’ But by the time of Henry 1’s death the extra expense was already 
telling. At this time there began a more or less regular plundering of the diocese 
by the Billungers, which disturbed normal sources of income. As early as 1063, 
to pay the heavy prices for his acquisition of that year, Adalbert had had to re- 
sort to-melting down the valuable plate of his church.* Now, in 1066, with two- 
thirds of his property granted to disobedient vassals, the income from his county 
rights in jeopardy, Bremen and the diocese once again plundered, Nordalbingia 
and Hamburg in ruins, his position at court lost, and the gifts of the fall of 1065 
cancelled, he was destitute. It was time for the most rigorous retrenchment and 
for a rigid supervision of the collection of the remaining sources of income. In- 
stead Adalbert thought it was time to listen to Jewish alchemists.® 

Of a reorganization of this sort Adalbert was in his present state of mind 


alteram Magnus haberet, vix tercia remansit episcopo.’ Cf. M. von Knonau, 1, 487-489, 513-522; 
Dehio, 1, 253-257; Hauck, m1, 735-736. 

1 Ibid., c. 36, 179: ‘Preterea cum omnes, qui erant in Saxonia sive in aliis regionibus clari et mag- 
nifici viri, adoptaret in milites; 178-179: homines diversi generis et multarum artium, precipue vero 
adulatores, ad suam ascisceret familiaritatem. Quorum onerosam multitudinem traxit secum in curia 
et per episcopium sive quacumque iter esset . . . pecuniam, licet maxima esset, sine mora dispersit 
infamis personis et ypocritis, medicis et histrionibus et id genus aliis.’ 

? Adam, c. 6, 148: ‘Quae (expeditiones) cum singulae magnis episcopii sumptibus multisque fami- 
liarum oppressionibus exigerentur’; c. 37, 179: ‘venit Bremam cum ingenti, ut solebat, multitudine 
armatorum, novis populum [et regionem] exactionibus aggravans. ... Nam cum sepe antea miser 
episcopatus eius tantis expeditionum sumptibus tantisque voracis curiae studiis laborasset, nunc 
vero in aedificationem prepositurarum et castellorum sine misericordia profligatus est.’ 

® Ibid., c. 45, 188: ‘Quinquaginta cortes dominicales habuit archiepiscopus, ex quibus Walde 
maxima persolvit servitium unius mensis, ceterum Ambergon minima quatuordecim dierum. Tanta 
erat opulentia huius episcopi. 

‘ Ibid., c. 46, 189-190. 

® See n. 2 p. 153. 
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utterly incapable. He had, in fact, always been, unlike most bishops, a poor ad- 
ministrator. Absent from his city and diocese a large part of the time, he was 
forced to rely on the honesty and fidelity of his provosts, his villici and his vicars, 
and, because he had no ability at all in choosing honest and efficient assistants, 
he was the victim of fraud, duplicity, and incompetence.' He had put into the 
Siillberg what was intended to be a garrison for the protection of the surrounding 
countryside. This garrison turned out to be little more than a gang of thieves, and 
brought on themselves the destruction of the Siillberg by the neighboring peas- 
ants who were being gouged.” His chaplin had reserved for his own use a great 
deal of the tithes intended for the poor.’ He had often found, after a deliberate 
attempt to spare his property by absenting himself from it, that in his absence 
it had been shamelessly exploited.‘ His chief provost in Bremen, who had wasted 
the property of the chapter, he had discharged when he murdered a deacon, but 
only to reinstate him. When there was still no income from his management the 
provost fled from the archbishop’s wrath. Adalbert himself took over the direct 
management of the foundation through vicars, who plundered it none the less.° 
Buildings were so poorly put up that they did not last out Adalbert’s own life- 
time.’ Yet he now put pressure on this officialdom to produce a steady income 
from less property; they in turn put a pressure on the peasant in the village and 
the dweller in the town which became intolerable. His provosts raged like wolves, 
sparing those only who had nothing left.? Then followed a series of arbitrary 
arrests and imprisonments, exiles, confiscations of private property, and, es- 
pecially in Bremen, attacks upon the rich.* The taxation of the large merchant 
class in Bremen succeeded in ruining the very market that he had at first succeed- 
ed in making so flourishing.® The rich were to be found begging in the streets, and 
some, the victims of private animosities, in fear and desperation driven mad. 
Yet such an outrageous procedure, which had in fact been going on before Adal- 


1 Adam, c. 10, 151: ‘eorum nequitia, quibus ille fidem plus iusto habuit, voluntatem presulis a 
bono incepto sepe conversam.’ 

2 Ibid., c., 26, 169. 

3 Ibid., Schol. 78, p. 192: ‘capellanus ad suum usum fraudulenter multa reservans nihil pauperibus 
impendebant.’ 

4 Ibid., c. 56, 201: ‘regressus in episcopium cepit rationem ponere cum servis et villicis suis, in- 
venitque omnia bona et fructus redituum non minus dissipata, quam si domi esset.’ Cf. Bruno, op. 
cit., c. 4, pp. 3-4. 

5 Adam, c. 57, 202-2038: ‘Similiter per singulas fiebat congregationes; pontifice in prepositos irato, 
illis autem in vulgus zelantibus dissipata sunt omnia bona ecclesiae.’ 

6 Thid., c. 10, 151. 

7 Ibid., c. 56, 202: ‘prepositi operum, quibus ipse vicem suam commisit, in rapiendo et offligendo 
modum excesserint’; c. 57, 203; ‘Ita intento ad curiam pastore nostro sanctissimi vicarii eius domini- 
cum ovile vastantes more luporum in episcopio grassati sunt, ibi solummodo parcentes, ubi nihil in- 
venerunt, quod posset auferri.’ 

8 Tbid., c. 56, 202; c. 58, 204-205. 

® Ibid., c. 58, 204: ‘Cumque rapinarum quaestio in omnes caderet episcopo subiectos, non transivit 
etiam negotiatores, qui ex omni terrarum parte Bremam solitis frequentabant mercibus; eos omnes 
execranda vicedomnorum exactio coegit sepe nudos abire. Ita civitas [a] civibus et forum mercibus 
usque hodie defecisse videtur.’ 
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bert’s fall, only to be increased after it, and to become still worse during his ab- 
sence, still did not supply him with the necessary ready cash. He was obliged to 
take over the property of other religious foundations, and finally, as a last re- 
sort, to have recourse to the alms intended for the poor. For the last seven years 
of his pontificate the rich Ansgar Hospital in Bremen distributed no alms, not 
even when famine struck the city and those who had starved to death lay in the 
streets.! Adalbert, who for all his faults had always felt genuine respect for the 
poor, had become one of the poorest men of his diocese. 

Such conduct only served to increase the bitterness between the archbishop 
and his clergy and parishioners. He had begun his pontificate as a careful shep- 
herd of his flock, as a bishop that respected his clergy.’ As his attention became 
more exclusively fixed upon his position outside of the diocese, he had come to 
seem to them more like a huge parasitic growth whose descent upon them with 
his large household took on the nature of an avenging scourge of a band of 
heretics. The people were naturally intolerant of the large number of outsiders 
that Adalbert had imported into the diocese. The bishop’s own feelings towards 
his clergy and his people had grown more bitter in turn, and in his own mind he 
had ample justification for it. What was there to respect in a local clergy that had 
abandoned all discipline, rejoiced in his absense, and out of whose midst there 
had come the murderer of his own brother? What was there to respect in a house- 
hold that knew no obedience, that, when he had one of them seized for punish- 
ment, raged in fury about his bedroom, threatening to break in unless their 
brother were released? Was this not the insubordination of insolent rebels? What 
had he to respect in an officialdom that knew only how to deceive and cheat and 
rob him of his due? What was there to love in a people that remained stubbornly 
bound to their half-pagan manners and beliefs, who drank to excess, whose belly 
was their god, who were indifferent to the laws of the church, a violent gang of 
perjurers, fornicators, adulterers, polygamous, incestuous eaters of horseflesh? 
These people actually seemed to cherish their duke more than their archbishop. 
In the face of their stubborn unwillingness to be corrected he had finally con- 
cluded that they were to be neither trusted nor spared; their mouths ‘must be 
held in with bit and bridle, their transgression’ was to be punished ‘with the rod.’ 
When he had an opportunity he put them in chains, confiscated their property 
and, with an unpleasant laugh, asserted that bodily punishment was spiritually 
useful, loss of property an expiation for sin.’ In uncontrollable anger he was liable 
to break out into roaring curses and to beat his officials with his own fist until he 
drew blood.‘ 

Adalbert’s emotional instability had been unable to stand the relentless whip- 


1 Adam, c. 57, 202: ‘pontifex, cum nil haberet residui, de rapinis pauperum vixit et bonis sanctarum 
congregationum.’ 

? Ibid., c. 1, 143; c. 24, 106-107. 

* Adam analyzes this situation in masterly fashion, listing specifically six causes, c. 56, 200-202. 

‘ Adam, c. 10, 151: ‘Cetera vero ex raptu vel negligentia prepositorum dissipata probantur, in 
quos comperta fraude atrociter aliquando ultus est archiepiscopus; c. 38, 180: in ira furoris sui aliquos 
manu percussit usque ad effusionem sanguinis, sicut fecit prepositum eius aliosque; cf. c. 62, 208: 
multos etiam ignominiosis exasperans verbis non minus se quam illos inhonoravit.’ 
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pings of human adversity; subjected to the humiliation of what seemed at first 
irretrievable disaster, he was able in his sickly despair only to answer like with 
like. The heyday of his career at court had not served to transform an originally 
difficult nature into one less difficult. Good fortune had confirmed him in his 
belief that he was a favorite child of destiny, had put him more unreservedly into 
the power of that little army of sycophants that assured him that he was right, 
and moreover that they were somehow in a position to control these occult forces 
of destiny. Success had made him less accessible; persons whom he had before 
been ready to receive were now kept waiting at his door, and the more important 
they were, the longer they waited.' Within the confines of his own small circle 
he could lash the incompetence and human failings of his rivals and find a re- 
ceptive hearing. All this was now over. He had been returned to the narrow con- 
fines of Bremen, a political outcast, to watch the edifice of a lifetime’s building 
tumble down around him. The man who had formerly extolled the virtues of 
hospitality withdrew more into himself, spent his time alone and appeared less 
often to the sight of a hostile people.? He slept far into the day and spent his 
nights playing dice, or occasionally sought to assuage his depressed spirits with 
a harp player’s music. But never did her permit himself to be tempted to enjoy 
the lascivious movements of the bodies of the dancers who entertained in the 
marketplace.’ He became more a prey to superstitions. His dreams became a 
matter of importance and their interpretation must be carefully gone into. Every 
untoward natural phenomenon had a special meaning that must not be over- 
looked. The dangers of travel were not to be undergone without the proper 
auspices. With only the future still offering a possible hope, foretellings of it were 
welcome to him, and his ambitions were realizable only upon the assurance of 
those that told him he would live out a healthful old age, still be patriarch or 
pope, finally crush his enemies, rise to lead the state again, and usher in his 
golden age.‘ 

Tortured with despair over the ruination of his church,' he lost his earlier self- 
confident smile. There were moments when he thought to sever his connections 
with the world in the seclusion of a monk’s cell, times when a martyr’s death in 
the north appealed to him as indemnification for his misery.* His physical health 
began to give way under the strain, and more medicine from more doctors 
brought more discomfort.’ Popular protestation obliged him to give up his hot 


1 Tbid., c. 39, 183. 

2 Adam, c. 70, 217: ‘nunquam est hylaris visus, raro processit in publicum vel ad convivium .. . 
quotiens vidimus eum planctu faciem turbatum.’ 

3 Ibid., c. 39, 182: ‘Aliquando etiam diem totum somno indulgens noctu pervigil aut lusit ad aleas 
aut mensae assedit’ (cf. c. 62, 207); c. 39, 183: ‘Raro fidicines admittebat, quos tamen propter alle- 
viandas anxietatum curas aliquando censuit esse necessarios. Ceterum pantomimos, qui obscenis 
corporum motibus oblectare vulgus solent, a suo conspectu prorsus eiecit.’ 

4 Ibid., 39, 181-2: ‘dum cubitum ibat fabulis delectaretur, cum expergisceretur somniis, quotiens 
vero iter incepit auspiciis (cf. c. 62, 207).’ 

5 Tbid., c. 55, 200, ll. 11-14. 6 Adam, c. 70, 218. 

7 Ibid., c. 63, 209: ‘propter crebra medicaminum temptamenta graviorem mox incidit infirmita- 
tem.’ 
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salt baths, and it seemed to him rather futile ever to bother to bathe in any 
other fashion again.' These emotional outbreaks became so extreme as to make 
him totally unlike his former self, and their sorry consequences made him cruel, 
intolerable, unhuman. In his nervous and irascible state of mind nobody knew 
what he wanted; he himself did not know.” He brushed aside the warnings of a 
brother who came to visit him and to warn him of what might be the outcome of 
such irresponsible and uncontrolled conduct.’ In popular opinion he had sur- 
rendered himself to the arts of black magic. To the man who had occasion to ob- 
serve him in these last years, Adalbert had gone, if not absolutely insane, then 
very close to it.‘ The man who had formerly enjoyed the telling of the exploits 
of brave kings and the sayings of wise men now preferred to be put to sleep with 
fairy tales. 

As the effects of the shock of 1066 gradually wore off, Adalbert turned his 
attention once again to the practical means of making good what had been lost. 
Some time after this day, still fearful of the very real possibility of a Danish 
archbishopric, it is probable that he worked over the documents founding the 
archbishopric of Hamburg-Bremen in such fashion as to guarantee to all the 
successors of Ansgar forever the right of wearing the pallium and of exercising 
archiepiscopal power over the northern peoples, and guaranteeing to Rome a 
perpetual loyalty and obedience.® At least the archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen 
were not to suffer any loss in authority as a result of any fear in Rome of the 
incompatibility of the programs of the two sees; they were to go along together. 

In an excessively polite and admonitory letter to Anno during this period, 
Adalbert responded to an invitation to come back to court by remarking that he 
was too old and sickly to undertake the exertion which such a return would 
necessitate. As a matter of fact, not much time elapsed before he did begin 
to plan for a return as his only possible hope of reéestablishing himself. He used 
the property that had been left to him, his remaining one-third, to ease his return 
by obliging Eberhard of Nellenburg, the chief power at court, and lesser satel- 
lites of the king with appropriate grants.’ After three years of absence he re- 
turned in 1069, and only his death called him away again. He returned to a 
government which was more completely in Henry tv’s control, and with a some- 


1 Ibid., Schol. 89, 209: ‘balneis, quibus fere cotidie solebat uti sale recoctis abstinuit . . . quae 
gravia esse populo persensit;’ c. 70, 217: ‘post vastationem ecclesiae vel diem expulsionis suae, cum 
superviveret quinquennium, nunquam est balneis usus.’ 

2 Ibid., c. 62, 207: ‘Siquidem mores viri. .. circa terminum vero inhumani intolerabilerque et 
alieni a se ipso videbantur . . . Talis ille circa finem totus a se alteratus . . . quid vellet aut nollet, 
nec sibi nec ulli suorum poterat satis notum esse.’ 

5 Ibid., c. 63, 208. 

‘ Ibid., c. 63, 208-209: ‘Pontificem ad tantam pervenisse infamiam illo tempore, ut magicis inser- 
visse artibus diceretur’; c. 62, 207: ‘non audeo dicere insanus, sed impos mentis effectus est. Porro 
quae per eum deinde gerebantur, aliqua errantis vel a poterant videri.’ 

5 Schmeidler, op. cit., pp. 128-159, 252-253. 

The letter is printed in Giesebrecht, op. cit., 111, 244-245: ‘At illud, quod vestris litteris monuis- 
tis, ut fatigarer ad curiam, noveritis, me tanta debilitate corporis et etatis esse confectum, ut vel 
tam brevis itineris non potuerim inire laborem.” 

7 Adam, c. 41, 192, Il. 14-16. 
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what chastened spirit. At least he made a point of conciliating those members of 
the old crowd who had been responsible for his fall in 1066. His position gradu- 
ally strengthened, as it had in former years, and by 1071 he may be said again 
to have achieved the leading position in Henry tv’s circle and to have had a great 
influence in shaping Henry’s policy towards the Saxons, especially in the building 
of burgs in Saxony. He took advantage of the revolt of Otto of Nordheim to make 
it appear that he was not wholly unforgiving. Otto and Magnus, the Billungers, 
were restored to the graces of the king through Adalbert’s mediation, and the 
thousand hides of land that Adalbert had been obliged to grant to Magnus in 
1066 came back into the archbishop’s hands.’ Again, he brought Henry together 
with Sven Estridsen in a meeting at Luneburg in 1071, which neither the Bil- 
lungers nor the Saxon nobility thought was to bring anything but harm‘ to them. 
Royal favor brought back to him some of the property that had been granted 
in 1065 and subsequently lost. With his easily encouraged ambition he was 
prepared to demand, in spite of Henry tv’s irritated advice to forget the matter 
and be satisfied with compensation elsewhere, the restitution of Corvey and 
Lorsch.* When he once again got into his full stride he quite openly worked again 
to fulfill the fondest of his dreams, the patriarchate of the North, and to plan as 
its basis the necessary twelve suffragans, thinking still that it was a small matter 
to bring in those that lay outside his diocese, and apparently unmindful of the 
fact that the three Slavic bishoprics no longer existed.5 

At this moment death cut him down. He had returned to court with impaired 
health and had fought steadily with his physicians’ aid to mend a broken body.° 
He would not admit that an illness could be incapacitating and refused stub- 
bornly to be supported by anyone else. In the last winter before his death he had 
followed the court from the Rhine to the Danube, from Worms to Regensburg, 
and then back to Goslar, carried the whole time in a litter.’ A severe attack of 
dysentery forced him to abondon all hope in the futile promises of his doctors that 
he would get well. His handsome body wasted away to the bones. He himself 
dreaded the import of the natural phenomena accompanying his last days. He 
refused to admit fellow-bishops into his presence, saying that he was not fit to 
be seen with such a befouling illness. With his mind concentrated to the last on 
his governmental business, he neglected the preparation of his own soul for its 


1 Ibid., c. 59, 205: caute ambulandum esse deliberavit erga principes, ut non offenderet eos sicut 
prius. 

2 Thid., c. 60, 206, ll. 10-15. 

3 Adam, c. 60, 206, ll. 5-10; Bruno, De Bello Sazonico, c. 20, p. 13. 

4 Adam, c. 59, 205; c. 61, 206, Il. 18 ff. 

5 Tbid., c. 59, 205, ll. 20 ff. 

* Lambert, Annales, 1072, p. 134: ‘Sed is morbo et aetate exhaustus, cum diu per exquisitissimas 
medicorum operas morti obluctatus fuisset, quasi naturam arte eludere posset.’ 

7 Adam, c. 69, 215: ‘in gravissima corporis infirmitate nunquam ab aliquo vellet sustineri, nun- 
quam emitteret vocem doloris’; c. 61, 206: ‘Itaque in summa rerum gloria positus, licet crebra cor- 
poris molestia pulsaretur, negotiis tamen publicis deesse noluit, a Rheno ad Danubium indeque in 
Saxoniam cum rege portatus in lectica.’ 
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last journey, and died alone at high noon without the last rites of the church. 
Only one person had been admitted to his presence during his last hours, and that 
was his king, perhaps the only man that had steadily been his friend.' To him he 
could entrust personally the care of his church, for whose sole benefit he died with 
the conviction that he had done whatever he had done.” 
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A THEORY OF EMENDATION 
By ALAN S. C. ROSS 


To pEcIDE whether a particular emendation is justified or not forms a sufficiently 
difficult problem for the editor of a text of the classical type, i.e., a text which is 
preserved in several manuscripts and which is written in a language well known 
in that many other texts written in it are preserved. But the problem is infinitely 
more difficult for the editor of a text such as the Old English gloss to the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, which is preserved in one manuscript only and which is written in 
a language not identical with that found in any other text. 

In this article I wish to consider the following methodological problem: in a 
text of the latter kind, when is there sufficient evidence for us to decide that a 
particular emendation is justified with a reasonable degree of probability? Exam- 
ples will be taken from the Old English gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels.* 

Let us denote the suspected form by X and consider whether we are justified in 
emending it to *Y. Then we must consider three questions: 





1. If the form X is erroneous and is emended to *Y, is the error X for Y of a type found 
elsewhere in the text? 

2. If the form X is not erroneous, is there any other evidence to support it outside the 
text? 

8. Is there any evidence to support the form Y in the text?* 


In each of these questions there are two possibilities: 


1. If the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the error X for Y 
either is, or is not, of a type probable in the text. Let us denote these two possibilities by 
‘A’ and ‘a’.5 

1 Adam, c. 74, 210-211: ‘Quare gravissimo dissintheriae morbo correptus et usque ad ossa tenua- 
tus, heu suae prorsus adhuc immemor salutis! reipublicae usque ad extremam exitus horam ... 
Soli regi concedebatur aditus aegrum visitandi, quem dilexit eo modo et usque in finem. Illum ergo 
suae fidei ammonens et diuturni servitii, multis gemitibus commendavit ei ecclesiam suam et bona 
ecclesiae.’ 

* Ibid., c. 69, 215-216: ‘tota intentio cordis mei fuit pro exaltatione ecclesiae meae.’ 

* Afterwards referred to simply as the Lindisfarne Gospels. Quotations are from the edition in W. 
W. Skeat, The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Sazon, Northumbrian and Old Mercian Versions, corrected by a 
fresh collation of the manuscript. 

‘ For the purposes of this article it is assumed (a) that there is no evidence to support the form X 
in the text (we are thus not concerned with the case in which the suspected form occurs twice and 
it is assumed that in each case the scribe has, by chance, made the same error) and (b) that there is 
evidence to support the form FY either in or outside the text. 

5 It will be sufficient to state that the scribe of the Lindisfarne Gospels is on the whole extremely 
careful but that he occasionally makes errors; these may be arranged in two classes: (a) Two similar 
letters are confused and an error affecting one letter only is produced; e.g., pl. pret. conj. cumpadi J. 
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2. If the form X is assumed to be correct and is not emended, there either is, or is not, 
other evidence to support it outside the text. Let us denote these two possibilities by ‘b’ 
and ‘B’. 

8. There either is, or is not, evidence to support the form Y in the text. Let us denote 
these two possibilities by ‘C’ and ‘c’. 

The possibilities ‘A,’ “B’ and ‘C’ would be in favor of the emendation X to *Y ; 
‘a,’ ‘b,’ and ‘c’ against it. Thus in any particular case there must be a majority 
of factors for or against the emendation and we may thus decide whether it is 
justified or not. Hence we may conclude that, if all three factors are for the 
emendation X to *Y, it is certainly justified; if two are for it, that it is probably 
justified; if two are against it, that it is probably not justified; and if all three are 
against it, that it is certainly not justified. 

Combining the possibilities in all feasible ways, we find that there are eight 


separate cases to be considered: 


1. ‘ABC,’—“‘A’: if the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the error 
X for Y is of a type probable in the text; ‘B’: if the form X is assumed to be correct and 
is not emended, there is not other evidence to support it outside the text; “C’: there is 
evidence to support the form FY in the text. In this case all three factors, ‘A’, “B’, and ‘C’, 
are for the emendation X to *¥ and we may therefore conclude that it is certainly jus- 
tified. 

Thus, in the Lindisfarne Gospels, the form pl. pres. ind lasad occurs L. v, 37; there is 
no evidence outside the Lindisfarne Gospels to support this form (‘B’). The normal form 
of the word in the Lindisfarne Gospels* (as in Old English generally) has o in the stem (‘C’). 
It might therefore be suggested that lasad should be emended to *losad. The error a foro is 
of a type probable in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘A’). Our conclusion is therefore that the 
emendation lasad to *losad is certainly justified. 

2. ‘ABc’.—‘A’: if the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the error 
X for Y is of a type probable in the text; ‘B’: if the form X is assumed to be correct and is 
not emended, there is not other evidence to support it outside the text; ‘c’: there is not 
evidence to support the form Y in the text. In this case two factors, ‘A’ and ‘B’, are for 
the emendation X to *Y, while one, ‘c’, is against it and we may therefore conclude that 
it is probably justified. 

Thus, in the Lindisfarne Gospels, the form fric occurs Mt. xi, 19; there is no evidence out- 
side the Lindisfarne Gospels to support this form (‘B’). The normal form of the word in 
Old English, frec,? does not occur in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘c’). It might therefore be sug- 
gested that fric should be emended to *frec. The error 7 for e is of a type probable in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels (‘A’). Our conclusion is therefore that the emendation fric to *frec 
is probably justified. 

8. ‘AbC’.—‘A’: if the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the error 
X for Y is of a type probable in the text; ‘b’: if the form X is assumed to be correct and is 
not emended, there is other evidence to support it outside the text; ‘C’: there is evidence to 
support the form FY in the text. In this case two factors, ‘A’ and ‘C’, are for the emendation 
X to *Y, while one, ‘b’, is against it and we may therefore conclude that it is probably 
justified. 


xvii, 36 for *compadi; imp. sg. gehala J. xx1, 16 for *gehald; drihter Mt. vim, 8 for *drihten. (b) A 
letter or a stroke is omitted; e.g., sg. pret. ind. sod L. m, 9 for *stod; p. part. toreded M. xv, 38 for 
*torended. 

1 As will appear below this is more convenient than: ‘B’ and ‘b.’ 

2 66 forms with o are recorded. 

3 Cf. also Icel frekur, Mn. Norw. frek, O. H. G. fréh, M.H.G. vréch, Mn. H. G. frech. 
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Thus, in the Lindisfarne Gospels, the form hir adv. occurs Mk. xvi, 6. Evidence in support 
of this form is supplied by the form hir found in Old Saxon and in the Old High German 
Tatian' (‘b’). The normal form of the word in the Lindisfarne Gospels* (as in Old English 
generally) is hér (“C’). It might therefore be suggested that hir should be emended to *her. 
The error 7 for e is of a type probable in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘A’). Our conclusion is 
therefore that the emendation hir to *her is probably justified. 

4. ‘Abe’.—‘A’: if the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the 
error X for Y is of a type probable in the text; ‘b’: if the form X is assumed to be correct 
and is not emended, there is other evidence to support it outside the text; ‘c’: there is not 
evidence to support the form Y in the text. In this case, two factors, ‘b’ and ‘c’, are against 
the emendation X to *Y, while one, ‘A’, is for it and we may therefore conclude that it is 
probably not justified. 

Thus, in the Lindisfarne Gospels, the forms p. part. gefotad Mk. xv, 44, pl. pres. ind. fatas 
L. xx, 35, occur. Evidence in support of the first of these forms is supplied by Middle 
English* foten. Modern English dialect* [fot]; M. E. focchen. Mn. E. dial.‘ [fot/]; and in 
support of the second by M. i. faten. Mn. E. dial. [fet]; M. E. facchen. early Mn. E. 
fatch. Mn. E. dial.’ [fat/], [veet/] (‘b’).§ The normal form of the word in Old English, 
fetian,*® does not occur in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘c’). It might therefore be suggested 
that gefotad should be emended to *gefetad and fatas to *fetas.!° The error o or a for é is 
of a type probable in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘A’). Our conclusion is therefore that the 
emendations gefotad to *gefetad, fatas to *fetas are probably not justified. 

5. ‘aBC’.—‘a’: if the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the error 
X for Y is not of a type probable in the text; ‘B’: if the form X is assumed to be correct 
and is not emended, there is not other evidence to support it outside the text; ‘C’: there is 
evidence to support the form Y in the text. In this case two factors, ‘A’ and ‘B’, are for the 
emendation X to *Y, while one, ‘a’, is against it and we may therefore conclude that it is 
probably justified. 

Thus, in the Lindisfarne Gospels, honorificentur is glossed hia se geardad, Mt. vi, 2; there 
is no evidence outside the Lindisfarne Gospels to support this form geardad (‘B’). In Mt. 
xix, 19 the common O. E. verb drian is recorded in the gloss drig =honora (‘C’). It might 
therefore be suggested that geardad should be emended to *gearad. The introduction of 3 
is not an error of a type probable in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘a’). Our conclusion is there- 
fore that the emendation geardad to *gearad is probably justified. 

6. ‘aBc’.—‘a’: if the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the error 
X for ¥ is not of a type probable in the text; ‘B’: if the form X is assumed to be correct 
and is not emended, there is not other evidence to support it outside the text; ‘c’: there is 
not evidence to support the form Y in the text. In this case two factors, ‘a’ and ‘c’, are 
against the emendation X to *Y, while one, ‘B’, is for it, and we may therefore conclude 
that it is probably not justified. 


1 See E. Sievers, Paul and Braune’s Beitriige, xvi, 246. 

2 The form her is recorded 34 times. 

5 For the Middle and Modern English forms quoted here see New English Dictionary s. vv. fet, 
fetch and for the dialect forms J. Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary s.v. fetch. 

* West Riding, Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Northamptonshire. 

5 Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Gloucestershire. 

6 Shropshire. 

7 Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire. 

8 Somerset. 

* Cf. MLE. feten, fecchen, Mn.E. fetch; for the phonology of the various forms and for the possible 
relationship of the forms with a in the stem to Mn.H.G. fassen, etc. see K. Biilbring, Englische Studien, 
xxvul, 73-81. 

10 The discussion of the many other possible emendations (e.g., *gefatad, *gefeatad, *gefeotad, *fea- 
tas, *feotas, *fotas) is irrelevant in the present context. 
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Thus, in the Lindisfarne Gospels, minio is glossed neude, Mt., Preface, p. 4, line 3; there 
is no evidence outside the Lindisfarne Gospels to support this form (‘B’). In many Ger- 
manic languages the Latin word minium has been borrowed, thus O. H. G. ménig, M. H.G. 
minig, ménig, Mn. H. G. mennig, M. L. G. menie, M. Du. ménie, Mn. Du. menie, etc., but 
it is not found in the Lindisfarne Gospels or at all in O. E. (‘c’). It might therefore be sug- 
gested that neude should be emended to some corresponding form (*minige?).' Such a 
gross error is not probable in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘a’). Our conclusion is therefore that 
the emendation neude to a form such as *minig? corresponding to Mn. H. G. mennig, 
etc., is probably not justified. 

7. ‘abC’.—“‘a’: if the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the error 
X for Y is not of a type probable in the text; ‘b’: if the form X is assumed to be correct 
and is not emended, there is other evidence to support it outside the text; ‘C’: there is 
evidence to support the form Y in the text. In this case two factors, ‘a’ and ‘b’, are against 
the emendation X to *Y, while one, ‘C’, is for it, and we may therefore conclude that it is 
probably not justified. 

Thus, in the Lindisfarne Gospels, the form hefid- occurs J. xix, 17.2 Evidence in support 
of this form is supplied by Goth. haubip, O. H. G. houbit, O. S. hébid5(‘b’). The normal 
form of the word in the Lindisfarne Gospels® (as in Old English generally) is héafod (héa- 
fud) (‘c’). It might therefore be suggested that hefid should be emended to *heafod or 
*heafud. Such a gross error (e for ea and 7 for o or u) is not probable in the Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels (‘a’). Our conclusion is therefore that the emendation hefid to *heafod or *heafud is 
probably not justified. 

8. ‘abc’.— ‘a’: if the form X is assumed to be erroneous and is emended to *Y, the error 
X for Y is not of a type probable in the text; ‘b’: if the form X is assumed to be correct 
and is not emended, there is other evidence to support it outside the text; ‘c’: there is not 
evidence to support the form Y in the text. In this case all three factors, ‘a’, ‘b’ and ‘ec’, 
are against the emendation X to *Y and we may therefore conclude that it is certainly 
not justified. 

Thus, in the Lindisfarne Gospels, complexus is glossed clioppende, Mk. ix, 36. Philological 
evidence in support of this form can be adduced‘ (‘b’). The normal form of the word in Old 
English, clyppan, does not occur in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘c’). It might therefore be 
suggested that clioppende should be emended to *clyppende. The error io for y is not of a 
type probable in the Lindisfarne Gospels (‘a’). Our conclusion is therefore that the emenda- 
tion clioppende to *clyppende is certainly not justified. 


Summarizing the results reached we see that the eight possible cases fall into 
four divisions: 


I. The emendation X to *¥ is certainly justified. 
No. 1. Type ‘ABC’. Example from the Lindisfarne Gospels: lasad to *losad. 
II. The emendation X to *Y is probably justified. 
No. 2. Type ‘ABc’. Example from the Lindisfarne Gospels: fric to *frec. 
No. 3. Type ‘AbC’. Example from the Lindisfarne Gospels: hir to *her. 
No. 5. Type ‘aBC’. Example from the Lindisfarne Gospels: geardad to *gearad. 


1 The discussion of other and better emendations (such as *reuda, i.e., an archaic spelling for 
*reode=réade suggested to me by Professor Bruce Dickins of Leeds University) is irrelevant in the 
present context. 

? Actually it occurs (in the compound hefidponna) twice in this verse, but the occurrence of a 
form twice in the same verse cannot, of course, rank as one of those double occurrences mentioned 
above. If the form were erroneous the scribe would hardly be likely to correct it again in the same 
verse. 

3 More than 30 forms are recorded. 

‘ The somewhat complex character of this evidence cannot be discussed here. It will be sufficient 
to state that Northumbrian clioppa and West Saxon clyppan would appear to be ultimately in ablaut 
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III. The emendation X to *Y is probably not justified. 

No. 4. Type ‘Abc’. Examplesfrom the Lindisfarne Gospels: gefotad to *gefetad, fatas 
to *fetas. 

No. 6. Type ‘aBc’. Example from the Lindisfarne Gospels: neude to *minige? 

No.7. Type ‘abC’. Example from the Lindisfarne Gospels: hefid to *heafod or *heafud. 
IV. The emendation X to *¥ is certainly not justified. 

No. 8. Type ‘abe’. Example from the Lindisfarne Gospels: clioppende to *clyppende. 


In the actual editing of texts it would seem advisable to admit emendations of 
classes I and IT’ into the text and to exclude those of classes III and IV. 





A MEDIAEVAL SAUCE-BOOK 
By LYNN THORNDIKE 


Tue author of the work or chapter on sauces with which we are here concerned 
was Maino de’ Maineri, or de Mayneriis, a physician and astrologer of the four- 
teenth century. His native place appears to have been Milan, and he is sometimes 
called Magninus Mediolanensis.? He spent, however, some years at Paris, where 
his name is found in the university records from 1326 to 1336.5 On April 3, 1831, 
pope John xx11 permitted him, although married, to lecture in the medical school 
at Paris, where celibacy was as a rule imposed upon members of the faculty. 
Earlier in the same year, the faculty itself had named him as one of its procurators 
in a struggle against the chancellor. Maino was one of the many authors of pest 


tracts, although his was not composed during the first great outbreak of the Black 
Death but at some time after 1348.4 He was a leading member of the group of 
medical astrologers at the court of the Visconti mentioned by Petrarch,® and in 
1358 he composed a Theory of the Celestial Bodies.* His De intentionibus secundis 
had already appeared in 1329-30.’ He, rather than Arnald of Villanova, appears 
to have been the true author of the Regimen sanitatis, dedicated to Andrea of Flor- 
ence, bishop of Arras from 1331 to 1334, which was printed under both names,® 


1 Some editors might prefer to exclude emendations of Class II also. 

2 Notably in the early printed editions of the Regimen sanitatis. 

* Denifle et Chatelain, Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis, u1, i, 291, 341, 360, 663. 

*R. Simonini, Maino de Maineri ed il suo libellus de preservatione ab epydimia (Modena, 1923), 
48 pp. 

5 Ferdinando Gabotto, ‘L’astrologia nel quattrocento,’ Rivista di filosofia scientifica, v1 (1889), 
396. 

® Milan, Ambros. E. 114. sup., 15th century, fols. 45"-64": ‘Et sic habet finem theorica corporum 
celestium ordinata et ad finem reducta anno domini 1358, 12 Ianuarii sole existente in fine capricorni et 
luna in principio piscium prope Iovem. Explicit theorica corporum celestium ordinata per peritissimum 
artium doctorem magistrum Maynum de Mayneriis civem Mediolani.’ I owe this description of 
the manuscript to the articles of Rajna (see below), x, 96, 98. 

7 Seville, Colomb. 5.6.12, membrane, 14th century: ‘Incipit tractatus de intentionibus secundis 
compositus in studio Parisiensi per magistrum Maynum de Mayn(er)is. . . . In primis deum testor 
cuius nomen sit benedictus. . . .. The work is dedicated to Tommaso di Saluzzo: see Rajna, op. cit., 
x, 71, 75. 

® Under the name: Magninus Mediolanensis, at Louvain in 1482 and 1486; Paris, 14838; Basel, 
1493; and once without date or place of publication: see Hain 10482-10486, and the Census of Fif- 
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and again, rather than Nicolaus Pergamenus, was the author of the Dialogus 
creaturarum moralizatus, a collection of fables in the form of dialogues between 
animals and even inanimate objects.' In the manuscripts A Book of Eight Trac- 
tates is also ascribed to Maino. The first tractate deals with waters,” and I have 
seen the second part of it® which considers artificial waters such as one of mercury 
or another made by extinguishing hot gold plates in good spring water forty 
times. The purer gold is employed, the better. Incidentally Maino remarks that 
alchemical gold is not useful medicinally for human bodies. He recounts none the 
less an alchemical process for converting gold into a substance like butter and, 
although expressing the fear that calcination is poisonous, he proceeds to expati- 
ate upon the marvelous properties of this gold salve. Yet other waters are made 
from herbs and flowers. Maino died about 1364. Such was the career and some of 
the other intellectual interests of the author of our sauce-book. 

The Opusculum de saporibus is preserved in a manuscript of the Biblioteca Na- 
zionale at Naples and there ascribed to Maino.‘ It opens with the assertion that 
delicious sauces were originally invented by gourmets more for the sake of enjoy- 
ment than of health. They are not essential to the promotion of health and some- 
times are injurious in that, by whetting the appetite, they induce men to eat more 
than is good for them or, by rendering bad and spoiled food palatable, they lead 
men to eat things which disagree with them. They approach the nature of drugs, 
and one should not take medicine while in good health. Maino therefore advises 
persons who are in good health to use sauces only in small quantities and to cor- 
rect or at least abate the badness of certain foods, or in order to stimulate appe- 
tite and digestion. Sauces also can be made to serve the retentive and expulsive 
functions of the body. Therefore Maino will write a single chapter concerning 
them. 

This raises the question whether the Opusculum de saporibus may not be an 
extract from a longer work rather than an independent treatise, and in part it 
turns out to be identical with a chapter of the Regimen sanitatis. But the text in 
the Naples manuscript’ includes many more particular sauces than does the 


teenth Century Books owned in America, compiled by a committee of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, New York, 1919. 

Ascribed to Arnald in the Lyons, 1504, edition of his Opera, fols. 54”, col. 2-79", col. 1, and in subse- 
quent editions: ‘Incipit liber de regimine sanitatis Arnaldi de villa nova quem Magninus mediolanen- 
sis sibi appropriavit addendo et immutando nonnulla.’ 

1 On the question of the authorship in both cases see Pio Rajna, ‘Intorno al cosidetto Dialogus 
creaturarum ed al suo autore,’ Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 111 (1884), 1-26; rv (1884), 
337-360; x (1887), 42-113; x1 (1888), 41-73. 

2 Metz 277, 14th century, 2nd item: Magnus Mediolanensis, Liber octo tractatuum, opening, “Trac- 
tatus primus de aqua et est summa prima de aquis. . . .’ 

* Munich, CLM 666, 1456 a.p., fols. 108’-128": ‘Sequuntur proprietates multarum aquarum ex 
primo tractatu magistri Magnini octo tractatum. Et est secunda summa tractatus primi de aquis 
specialibus artificiose factis.’ 

4 Naples VIII. D. 35, 14th or 15th century, fol. 52", col. 2-53", col. 1: ‘Incipit opusculum de sapori- 
bus domini M. Mayni de Mayneriis. Saporum delectamenta propter voluptatem magis... / ... Et 
hec sufficiant de saporibus et salsis diversis diversorum alimentorum.’ 

5 Rajna had handled this MS. in the Naples library and afterwards obtained some further informa- 
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printed chapter and so, whatever may be their borrowings from one another or 
their common source, seems to deserve presentation for what it is worth as a de- 
scription of mediaeval sauces. Maino’s slightly older contemporary, Gentile da 
Foligno, tells us that in 1845 he composed a Quaestio de saporibus but he fails to 
specify whether this was a discussion of sauces or of tastes.! 

To return to our sauce-book, there next come more generalizations, some of 
which occur in the Regimen sanitatis and no doubt might be found in other medi- 
aeval medical works. The more a sauce departs from the nature of food, the 
less one should eat of it, while the closer it approaches to the nature of food, the 
more can be taken of it. In summer one should abstain from hot spices and substi- 
tute for wine and vinegar such liquids as verjuice and lemon juice. In moderate 
weather the ingredients of sauces should be mild. The more temperate foods are, 
the less need there is for sauces. But if the food is cold and damp and viscuous, 
the sauce should be hot and dry and subtle. 

‘Now it remains to determine what sauces and seasonings are appropriate for 
various victuals.’ For boiled mutton, veal, and kid, Maino recommends a green 
sauce made of parsley, rosemary, bread crumbs, white ginger, and cloves with 
vinegar. In summer put in a smaller quantity of the spices and in winter more, 
adding some wine or weakening the vinegar. Passing over nearly a columnful of 
recipes for other sauces for meats, we may note that that for roast pork consists 
of its own gravy with a little wine and onions. For roasted rabbits and small fowl 
the right sauce is of cinnamon and bits of bread with verjuice in summer or with 
wine in winter and a little weak vinegar. 

Roast pigeons, partridges, and quail require no other seasoning than sait and 
lemon. But the sauce for boiled capons and pheasants is the water they have been 
boiled in with pulverized sweet spices and, especially in winter, hyssop, sage, and 
parsley are to be added, while in summer only green sorrel juice or the tips of 
vines are to be added to the water in which they have been boiled. Or a white 
sauce may be made with almonds in place of walnuts, and white sugar added. If 
capons and fowl and pheasants are cooked whole in pastry, powdered spices and 
verjuice are used in summer, while in winter may be added a little wine. But if 
they are cut up first, one may add lard, sage, hyssop, parsley, with powdered 
spices both sweet and strong. But the sauce for the same when boiled is garlic 
sauce with almonds or sweet wine beaten up with the same in winter and a few 
spices or with verjuice and less spices in summer. For roast ducks, geese, and 
other aquatic birds the fitting sauce is black, pepper sauce compounded of toast 
soaked in vinegar and roasted liver pounded together and qualified with the 
basting and verjuice, and let them all boil together until thick. 

The fatter fish are, and of more humid nature and difficult to digest, so much 
the more do they require sharp, hot sauces. This is true also of meats, whence it 
tion concerning it. But he gave no extended account of the Opusculum de saporibus which he re- 
garded either as a chapter from a fuller manuscript text of the Regimen sanitatis which had been cur- 
tailed in the printed version, or as an expansion of such a chapter: see Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana, x (1887), 112-113. 

1 Naples VIII. D. 42, last leaf (unnumbered) recto, col. 1. 
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follows that bestial fish, especially the porpoise, whether broiled or boiled, require 
a very hot and sharp sauce. Therefore the sauce for the porpoise is a strong boiled 
black pepper sauce composed of black pepper, cloves, and toast soaked in vinegar 
and mixed with the gravy of the fish itself. Or it may be preserved in a jelly with 
cinnamon, galingale, and cloves. There follow sauces for sturgeon, lampreys, eels, 
salmon and trout, other fish and crabs. For fried oysters the proper sauce is ver- 
juice with powdered spices or a boiled yellow sauce. 

Below is reproduced the full text of the opusculum from the Naples manuscript, 
followed by that of the chapter from the 1504 edition of the works of Arnald of 
Villanova for purposes of comparison. Both the cooking and vocabulary appear to 
be Milanese, thus attesting Maino’s authorship, and the sauce-book includes a 
number of words which are difficult to find in ordinary dictionaries and should be 
noted in the forthcoming new dictionary of mediaeval Latin. 


(From MS. Naples VIII. D. 35, fols. 52", col. 2-58, col. 1.) 
Incipit opusculum de saporibus domini M. Mayni de Mayneriis. 


Saporum delectamenta propter voluptatem magis quam propter sanitatem a gulosis 
fuerunt primitus adinventa non cum sint multum necessaria in sanitatis regimine ymmo 
quod plus est interdum inferunt nocumenta. Nam propter huiusmodi sapores homo plus 
comedit quam eius natura requirit et quam expediat sanitati. Amplius propter huiusmodi 
sapores cibaria mala et corrupta ori efficiuntur delectabilia et ab hominibus comeduntur 
que ab eis non susciperentur. Amplius sapores ut per plurimum sapiunt naturam medi- 
cinalium que in regimine sanorum a sapientibus denegantur debet enim conservatio 
sanitatis abstinere ab omni medicinali. Dico igitur quod huiusmodi saporibus non est 
utendum in sanitatis regimine nisi in pauca quantitate et ut corrigatur quorundam ci- 
borum malitia seu saltem remittatur. In omnibus autem habentibus defectionem appetitus 
huiusmodi sapores et salse multum expediunt ut melius et delectabilius valeant alimenta 
suscipere. Non solum autem huiusmodi sapores iuvant appetitivam ymmo etiam digesti- 
vam. Et sicut fiunt sapores deservientes appetitui et digestioni sic etiam fiunt et fieri 
possunt sapores qui deserviunt retentioni et expulsioni. Propter huiusmodi saporum 
delectamenta quibus homines uti consueverunt intendo de saporibus facere unum capitu- 
lum singulare. 

Primo igitur ponam quasdam considerationes singulares in saporibus et salsis observan- 
dis. Prima consideratio est quod ex saporibus parum comedatur quia naturam sapiunt 
medicinalium ex quibus sani parum vel nichil (fol. 52%, col. 1) sumere debent. Non est 
etiam artificiale permiscere cum materia cibali illud quod sapit naturam medicinalem. 
Secunda consideratio est quod quanto sapor plus distat a natura cibi tanto minus ex eo est 
comedendum. Et econverso quanto plus appropinquat nature ciborum tanto plus potest 
ex eo summi. Tertia consideratio quod temporibus etate et conclusione frigoris utendum 
est salsis calidis et econverso. Unde saporum materia in estate sit agresta succus limonum 
citrangulorum acetum et succus viridis acedule et extremitatum vitis vinum granatorum 
aqua rosarum amigdale et panis assus fusus in aceto vel in aliquo predictorum succorum 
et nullo modo apponantur species calide nisi forsan in paucissima quantitate sed bene 
potest addi aliquid serpilli vel petrosilli ad obtemperandum predicta. Nature autem 
saporum in tempore etate et conclusione frigoris sunt sinapium eruca zingiberi albumi piper 
cinamomum gariofilus alleum salvia menta serpillum petrosillum vinum aqua carnium et 
acetum non forte et propinquum nature vini. In temporibus autem mediocribus materie 
saporum sunt mediocres. Quarta consideratio est quod quanto cibi sunt temperatiores et 
temperamento propiores tanto minus ex saporibus est comedendum cum eis. Et similiter 
sapores eis competentiores sunt et esse debent temperamento propiores et econverso 
quanto cibi sunt magis lapsi a temperamento tanto indigent saporibus magis lapsis ad 
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oppositum lapsus ciborum unde si cibi declinant ad frigidum et humidum et viscosum 
sapor debet esse calidus et siccus et subtiliativus et econverso si cibi sunt calidi et sicci 
sapor debet esse frigidus et humidus. 

Nunc restat determinare qui sapores et que salse quibus cibis sunt convenientes. Salsa 
igitur pro carnibus castratinis vitulinis et edinis elixatis est salsa viridis que sic fit. Recipe 
petrosilli m.' i rorismarini quartam m. unius panis assi ad quantitatem unius ovi zinziberi 
albi 3? i gariofili xii. Fiat salsa cum aceto sed in estate apponatur minus de speciebus et 
in hyeme plus. Iterum in hyeme in predicta salsa ponatur aliquantulum vini vel quod ace- 
(col. 2) tum sit minus forte. Item in hyeme potest sufficere sinapium dulce compositum 
cum vino cocto et pauco melle vel eruca composita cum amigdalis et aceto non nimis 
forti. 

Item possunt preparari carnes vituline lactantes in cinefio. Recipe panem assatum ni- 
grum infusum in aceto piperis triti unciam unam lardi liquefacti lib. i in quo lardo fri- 
gantur carnes ceparum albarum numero xv et coquantur cepe et fiat cinefium (cinesium 
in the MS) cum aqua carnium supradictarum et panis et cepe optime quassabantur in 
mortario et addantur species supradicte et bulliatur totum simul usque ad spissitudinem. 

Item carnes edine possunt preparari cum brodio albo. Recipe amigdalarum dulcium 
libram i zinziberi albi tricti unciam unam agreste medietatem quartini et temperetur cum 
aqua carnium. 

Item salsa carnium bovinarum est piperatum croceum bullitum quod fit ex pipere et 
croco et pane infuso in aceto in hyeme in estate in agresta cum aqua carnium et bulliatur 
totum simul et potest sufficere eruca. 

Item possent comedi carnes bovine cum alleata alba ex nucibus et zinziberi albo et alleis 
distemperatis cum aqua carnium et bullitis. 

Item salsa carnium porcinarum elixatarum est eruca et sinapium. Sed si predicte carnes 
pastilentur apponantur species dulces et fortes et agresta et lardum porcinum bene pista- 
tum in mortario et aliqui apponunt cepe album et caseum butirosum et medullam bovum. 
Et si fiant pastilli ex carnibus subtilioribus apponatur lac amigdalarum cum vino grana- 
torum vel agresta et pulvis specierum dulcium. Et potest in fine addi ovum conquassatum 
cum agresta. 

Assature porcine sapor conveniens est liquor descendens ab assatura conquassatus cum 
pauco vino et cepis decoctis et hoc in hyeme vel salsa viridis superius rominata. Et potest 
sufficere sinapium vel eruca. (53°, col. 1) 

Assaturis autem cuniculorum et pullorum parvorum sapor conveniens est salsa camel- 
lina ex cinamomo et mica panis cum agresta in estate vel cum vino in hyeme et pauco aceto 
non forti. 

Assature autem turturum perdicum columbarum quallearum nullo alio sapore indigent 
nisi sale et pomo citrono. 

Caponum autem et fassianorum elixatorum sapor est aqua decoctionis eorum cum 
pulvere specierum dulcium et specialiter in hyeme addatur in decoctione ysopus salvia et 
petrosillum et in estate sufficit aqua decoctionis eorum cum succo acedule viridis vel 
extremitatum vitis. Vel potest fieri salsa alba cum amigdalis loco nucum et addatur zu- 
carum album. 

Si capones et galline et fassiani pastillentur integri, apponatur pulvis specierum et 
agresta in estate et in hyeme potest addi aliquantulum boni vini. 

Item si pastillentur non integri sed incisi potest addi lardum et salvia et ysopus et 
petrosillum cum pulvere specierum dulcium et fortium. Sed sapor predictorum conveniens 
in assatura est alleata cum amigdalis superius dicta vel vinum dulce conquassatum cum 
eisdem in hyeme et paucis speciebus vel cum agresta in estate sed tunc minus apponatur 
de speciebus. 


1 The abbreviation looks more like an m than any other letter of the alphabet but more probably 
is the sign for some unit of weight or measure. 
? The sign for a dram. 
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Assaturis autem anatum et anserum et similium degentium in aquis sapor conveniens 
est piperata nigra composita ex pane assato nigro infuso in aceto et epate assato pistis 
simul distemperatis cum liquore descendente et agresta, et bulliant omnia simul usque ad 
spissitudinem. 

De piscibus autem sciendum est quod quanto sunt grossioris carnis et difficilioris di- 
gestionis et maioris superfluitatis et humoris nature tanto indigent saporibus calidioribus 
et acutioribus. Et hoc est verum non solum in piscibus verum etiam in carnibus. Unde 
sequitur quod pisces bestiales et specialiter porcus marinus assatus vel elixatus indiget 
salsa calidiori et acutiori Et similiter intelligatur in aliis piscibus secundum quod magis vel 
minus (col. 2) appropinquant porco marino. 

Sapor ergo porci marino conveniens est piperata nigra bullita fortis cuius compositio 
fit ex pipere nigro et gariofilis et pane asso infuso in aceto, et distemperetur cum aqua 
piscismet. 

Et si quis velit conservare per plures dies fiat gelatina cuius compositio est: Recipe 
cinamomi galange gariofilorum nunc misce ana 8. m.' panis assi medium panem de duobus 
imperialibus infundatur panis in aceto vini bulliti medium quamtenum(?) fiat gelatina 
cum aqua et vino decoctionis piscis et decoquatur piscis in vino et aqua et erit dicta 
gelatina sufficiens per decem personas. 

Sturionum sapor est salsa camellina cuius compositio est: Recipe zinziberi albi gariofili 
cinamomi granorum paradisi ana 3. m. panis non assi infusi in aceto forti et fiat salsa cum 
agresta. Vel potest fieri sapor albus cuius compositio est: zinziberi albi quantumlibet 
amigdalarum dulcium mundatarum uncie ii allei mundati testam unam. Distemperetur 
cum liguto(?) seu agresta et aqua decoctionis piscis et colletur per stamineam et bulli- 
atur. 

Pro lampridis magnis assatis et murenis recipe zinziberi albi gariofilorum gallange 
granorum paradisi ana 8. m. panis assi infusi in aceto medium. Distemperetur cum pin- 
guedine piscis et agresta et bulliat. Vel potest fieri gellatina superius scripta. Et sicut 
dictum est de lampreda similiter intelligatur de murena. 

Anguillarum elixatarum vel pastillatarum sapor conveniens est sapor albus sturionum 
sed loco amigdalarum ponantur nuces, Vel fiat salsa viridis superius scripta cum carnibus 
castratinis et specialiter cum anguilla coquitur in assatura. Et similiter intelligatur de 
congino sicut dictum est de anguilla. 

Sapor salmonum et trutarum elixatorum conveniens est piperata crocea cuius com- 
positio est talis. Recipe piperis zinziberi albi ana 3. m. panis assi non nigri infusi in aceto 
et aqua decoctionis piscis medietatem unius panis croci grana ii frumenti iii pondere. 
Distemperentur omnia simul cum aqua piscis et bulliantur omnia simul. 

Assa-(fol. 53%, col. 1) torum autem sapor conveniens est agresta vel succus citrangul- 
lorum cum pulvere specierum dulcium et similiter pastillatorum. 

( )eterlogorum elixatorum sapor conveniens est sapor albus cuius compositio est: 
Recipe zinziberi albi unciam unam allei testam panis infusi in agresta medium panem. 
Distemperentur in agresta. Assatorum autem sapor conveniens est salsa viridis superius 
nominata. 

Pro rozetis elixatis sapor conveniens est salsa camellina superius scripta et similiter 
intelligatur de gormato. Assatorum autem salsa conveniens est vinum cum quo dis- 
temperetur zinziberi album et proiciatur super piscem assatum, et deinde bullitur unica 
bullitione. Sed in estate loco vini potest poni vergutum. 

Emerorum sapor conveniens est aqua decoctionis eorum cum pulvere specierum dul- 

cium. 
Cancrorum sapor conveniens est salsa viridis superius scripta et hec eadem salsa valet 
ad tencam elixatam. Sed tenca assata impleatur cum petrosillo et pulvere specierum et 
agresta intus et extra. Et addatur aliquantulum de oleo olivarum in agresta que apponatur 
ab extra. Et similiter intelligatur de pigo. 


1 Here and in several subsequent cases probably what is meant is three drams, that is, the weight 
sign for dram, followed by iii rather than m. 
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Pro carpilione sapor conveniens est salsa camellina cum succo citrangullorum. Com- 
positio cameline superius scripta est. 

Sapor conveniens pro parvis piscibus est salsa viridis vel sinapium dulce. Et pro cancris 
fluvialibus est acetum cum multo sale. 

Pro ostreis frixatis sapor conveniens est agresta cum pulvere specierum. Vel potest 
fieri sapor croceus bullitus superius scriptus. Et hec sufficiant de saporibus et salsis diversis 
diversorum alimentorum. 


Liber de regimine sanitatis: Pars II, Cap. 24.1 De condimentis et saporibus 

Ea ex quibus cibaria condiuntur in sanitatis regimine non sunt modicum utilia prop- 
terea quia gustui efficiuntur delectabiliora et per consequens digestibiliora. Ea autem 
quibus cibaria communiter condiuntur sunt sagimen oleum et butyrum. Experientia 
autem docet quod comestibilia comesta sine sale sunt ori insipienda. Sal igitur comestibili- 
bus addit bonitatem saporis et humiditatem quandam aquosam indigestione aufert et sic 
perfectius cum sale digeruntur et decoquuntur quam sine sale. Salis autem proprietas est 
humiditates extraneas et superfluas desiccare deinde quod remanet fortius constringere et 
adequare: et ex dictis potest elici sufficienter quod cibaria indigent pluri aut pauciori sale 
in eorum condimentis et similiter de cibis piscium sicut carnium. Nam viscosa et superflue 
humida et grossa plurimo sale indigent, et cibaria sicca non superflue humida et subtilia 
indigent minimo sale et mediocria mediocriter. Amplius in defectu carnium indigemus ad 
condimentum olerum et leguminum oleo butyro vel sagimine. Nam quia olera et legumina 
sunt nature melancolice et terrestris bonum est ea condiri cum aliquo unctuoso aereo 
eorum terrestreitatem obtemperante ex quo etiam sapor eorum efficitur suavior et delecta- 
bilior et per consequens fiunt ad nutrimentum digerendum meliora. Oleum autem olivarum 
inter cetera olea est dulcius temperatius et nature amicabilius. Oleum autem nucum est 
multum calidum et siccum et similiter oleum lini nec eorum sapor est ita nature amicabilis. 
Oleum autem papaveris quo aliqui utuntur est boni saporis et odoris declinans ad frigidi- 
tatem, non tamen sic competit in sanitatis regimine. Oleum autem amigdalarum dulce 
est satis laudabile et temperamento propinquum. Butyro autem defectu olei quandoque 
condimus cibaria et etiam sanguine sicut est sanguinis porci. 

Saporum delectamenta ob voluptatem magis quam propter sanitatem a leccatoribus 
fuerunt inventa unde non sunt multum necessaria in sanitatis regimine. Nam per tales 
sapores homo plus commedit quam natura requirat quare nature sunt nociva et si aliquis 
sanus tales sapores appetat est ex consuetudine cum dampnosum est subito permutare 
dandum est enim consuetudini. Nam homini sano tales sapores non conveniunt nec via 
cibi nec via potus ut bene patet consideranti. Utentibus igitur propter consuetudinem aut 
alias observantur ista. Primo quod in sanitate parum de salsamentis sumatur et quanto 
plus salsamentum distat a temperamento tanto minus de eo sumatur et quanto plus 
appropinquat temperamento et nature cibi aut potus propinquior tanto plus ex eo potest 
sumi. Amplius nota quod tempore calido sapores declinent ad frigidum et tempore frigido 
ad calidum et tempore medio sint mediocres. Amplius sapores diversificantur ex diversi- 
tate ciborum ut sciunt coci dominorum. 

Castratorum igitur elixatorum et capriolorum sapor convenientior est salsa viridis. In 
estate quidem ex aceto et agresta cum paucissimis speciebus sive alliis cum petrocilio 
pauco zinziberi albo et agresta et aceto et pauco pane asso infuso in aceto vel agresta. Et 
in hyeme fit eadem salsa cum pluribus speciebus et pauco allio et optimo vino et pauca 
agresta vel possunt sufficere eruca et sinapium. 

Sapor autem carnis bovine elixate est ex pipere et pane asso aqua carnium et pauca 
agresta, et iste idem sapor satis est conveniens carnibus porcinis specialiter in hyeme et 
potest sufficere sinapium vel eruca. Sed quando comeditur eruca debet pistari cum amig- 
dalis et distemperari cum aceto in estate et vino optimo in hyeme. Possunt etiam comedi 
carnes porci frigide cum aceto et petrocilio in principio refectionis. Si autem predicte 
carnes pastillentur apponatur cepe album aut species dulcis cum caseo butyroso. 


1 Arnaldi de Villanova Opera, Lyons, 1504, fol. 69", col. 2-69", col. 1. 
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Assature autem perdicum et fasianorum et turturum nullo indigent sapore nisi sale. 
Nota universaliter tam pro carnibus quam piscibus quod quanto carnes sunt aut pisces 
viscosiores et difficilioris digestionis et maioris superfluitatis et humidioris nature tanto 
indigent saporibus calidioribus et acutioribus ut piperata etc. Gallinarum autem elixa- 
tarum est ysopus petrocilii et croci et assatarum est liquor descendens cum sapori conveni- 
enti respectu temporis. Et hec de saporibus breviter sufficiunt. 


Co.LuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





NOTES ON EARLY CHRISTIAN LIBRARIES IN ROME 
By ETHEL D. ROBERTS 


Ir was the opinion of Monsignor Rocca, sometime librarian of the Holy See, 
that the library had its beginning from St Peter himself, and another learned 
man attributes its founding to St Clement, who was elected to the Papal Chair 
in the year 93. The Martyrium Clementis, which is traditionally a contemporary 
document, attributes to this Pope the compilation of a list of the poor in all the 
regions of Rome, which would of course have been kept in the archives of the 
time.' However that may be, it is certain that before any central Christian li- 
brary existed in Rome, individual churches possessed libraries or collections of 
codices.? That Christian communities soon after the propagation of the Gospel 
provided themselves with libraries is proved by many passages in the Acta 
Sincera Martyrum from the time of Nero to Julian the Apostate. These natu- 
rally differed in size, but besides the sacred scriptures, contained also com- 
mentaries and other works by Fathers and Doctors of the Church, together with 
the archives, lists of communicants, pastoral letters, and especially the Acts of 
the local martyrs and the reports of their judicial trials, the latter procured 
often at great cost. The Liber Pontificalis relates that a certain priest Massimus, 
commissioned by Pope Anteros in the third century to obtain such a report, lost 
his own life in the attempt. The ecclesiastical tribunals, too, had to have all doc- 
uments connected with their trials preserved, and the library of the church was 
also the repository of certain legal documents relating to the freeing of slaves, 
an act which after Constantine was solemnly performed in the churches.* Other 
records of great importance were the professions of faith or recantations of 
error required from professors of philosophy and theology suspected of heresy, 
or at least of unsound doctrine. Tertullian mentions such a case and Origen sent 
a written libellum poenitentiae to Fabianus.‘ 

Justinian required that a copy of his laws should be kept in the treasury of 
the Church; codices, like the sacred vessels, being regarded as treasures. In some 
cases, the collection of codices was placed in the apse of the church which was 


1 Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne (Paris, 1910), s.v. Bibliotheque. 

? An ancient library was attached to the church of San Teodoro which disappeared during the 
sack of Rome in 1526 (Tuker and Malleson, Handbook of Christian & Ecclesiastical Rome, 1 (London, 
1897], 347). 

* Cabrol, op. cit. 

* De Rossi, ‘La biblioteca della Sede Apostolica’ Studi di storia e diritto, vol. v (1884). 
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divided into three hemicycles, the central one containing the episcopal throne, 
the one on the right the sacred vessels, the one on the left the codices. That some 
of these libraries were considered important is attested by the fact that in the 
decree of confiscation of church property under Diocletian the libraries were 
especially mentioned. 

Such documents as these and those connected with the widespread charities 
of the church at Rome, belonging as they did rather to the diocese than to any 
individual church, seemed to need a central repository, and it remained for Pope 
Damasus (366-384), that indefatigable writer of inscriptions, to provide a suit- 
able library for the Apostolic See. He selected as its site the barracks of the green 
squadron of charioteers and riders of the Circus Maximus, and modelled it after 
the library at Pergamon and that of the Temple of Apollo on the Palatine. He 
built a basilica dedicated to San Lorenzo and surrounded it by a square portico. 
Into this opened the small rooms containing the various divisions of the library.' 
Here he placed an inscription, the last three verses of which, translated from 
Duchesne’s rendering, are as follows: ‘I have erected this structure for the 
archives of the Roman Church; I have surrounded it with porticoes on either 
side; and I have given it my name which I hope will be remembered for cen- 
turies.’ 

Although the original building was torn down and the great palace of the Can- 
cellaria erected on its site, the church of San Lorenzo within its walls still bears 
the name of Damasus, San Lorenzo in Damaso. St Jerome, contemporary and 
friend of Damasus, asserts that the archives were shown to anyone on request, 
and could be copied on application to the Keeper of the Archives. It is on record 
that St Jerome sent one of his contradictors to verify certain statements. ‘If you 
suspect me of falsifying, why don’t you look in the archives of the Roman 
Church?’ And he writes to Pammachius, ‘... search in the libraries of the 
churches and you will arive more quickly at your desired end.” 

It is not known just how long the library remained in this building, but as 
early as the seventh century the Lateran Palace contained the archives and other 
books belonging to the Holy See. In the troublous times of the tenth century, 
the most valuable documents were transferred to a stronghold built especially 
for them, the Turris Cartularia, a massive tower built by the Frangipani, to 
which the triumphal arch of Titus served as a buttress. Honorius 11, who died 
in 1227, is the last Pope who saw the volumes; he studied them carefully and 
makes express mention of them. 

The earliest mention of papal archives is in the time of Pope Julius 1 (337-352), 
before Pope Damasus had built his library. Frequent mention of them is found 
from the time of Damasus; Boniface 1, Celestin 1, Gelasius 1, and Hormisdas all 
mention the ‘scrinium sedis apostolae.’ Gelasius wrote tracts against Eutyches 
and Nestor, besides hymns and a Sacramentary, and it is distinctly stated in his 
Life that these were deposited in the library. Pope Hilary (461-468) established 


1 According to De Rossi and Lanciani, but J. W. Clark (Care of Books) is unwilling to accept this 


theory of the arrangement of the portico. 
2 Beheim. Dissertatio de archiviis sive tabulariis veterum Christianorum (Nuremberg, 1722). 
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two libraries, probably intended for pilgrims, near the church of San Lorenzo 
fuori le Muri. 

To the pontificate of Gelasius 1 or of Hormisdas ancient writers attribute the 
decree, De recipiendis et non recipiendis, a decree which seems to show that even 
so early it was necessary to distinguish among gifts to a library. The list of titles 
to be admitted furnishes an excellent idea of the contents of these early libraries: 
Canonical books of Holy Scripture, Books of the Councils of the Church, Works 
of the Fathers, Epistles and Decretals, Acts of the Martyrs, Lives of the Saints, 
Ecclesiastical History in prose and verse, Apocryphal books and such works as 
are to be read with caution, and finally, works of heretics (which one would 
suspect were also to be read cautiously.) 

Besides these divisions, the archives were to be divided into two parts, as ap- 
plying to the universal church or to distinct dioceses, and all such documents 
were to be arranged chronologically.! The epistles of the Popes were numbered 
in order, these numbers still being preserved in the oldest collections of canons. 
Pope Vigilius in 544 gave a copy of the Acts of the Apostles versified by the sub- 
deacon Aratorus, ‘to be put into the library.’ Gregory the Great says of his 
Homilies that ‘they are kept in the library of the church where they may be 
found.” 

The Library of the Apostolic See at first sent gifts of codices to many church 
libraries at home and abroad, but about the middle of the seventh century it had 
to give up this practice, only lending such codices to be transcribed. There is a 
touching story of the Venerable Bede who, having had the privilege of borrowing 
some codices for this purpose, had a beautiful copy of the Scriptures made in his 
monastery and started to go to Rome to present it to the Pope as an expression 
of appreciation for the loan. He died on the way, but his companions continued 
their journey and presented it in his name. 

In the sixth century, St Gregory wrote to Narses asking the loan of the most 
ancient manuscripts of the Council of Ephesus, promising to return them after 
reading them; indicating an arrangement for interlibrary loan between Rome and 
Constantinople. Another letter of St Gregory’s shows the same agreement with 
the Church in Spain.’ 

The Rule of St Pachomius, founder of Christian monasticism in the third 
century, offers some interesting details of the distribution of books among the 
monks, their classification and the care that should be taken of them by their 
readers; for example, that they should not be left lying open when a monk quitted 
his cell. The Rule also required that two monks should be in charge of the li- 
brary.‘ 

1 Pope Deusdedit (615-618), in a letter to Gordianus, recalls having found records of the churches 
of Isauria, Ephesus, Jerusalem, and others. , 

2 It would be a mistake to suppose that profane writers were unrepresented, especially when one 
recalls St Paul’s citations from them. Cahier remarks that it was quite common for churches to have 
two libraries, one within the sanctuary, dedicated to the Sacred Scriptures, ecclesiastical writings 
etc., another somewhat removed, for books of secular studies and philosophy; cf. Cahier, Nouveaux 
Melanges d’ Archeologie, vol. 1v, Bibliothéques (Paris, 1897). 

3 Migne, Pat. Lat., S. Gregory, Epp., Bk. v1, pp. 14; Bk. 1, Ep. 48. 

4 Cahier, op. cit., vol. rv. 
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The librarian of the mediaeval library went by various names. Such as biblio- 
thecarius, notarius, scrinarius, correspond more or less to our modern title. But 
custos sacrarii and other terms indicate that he often filled a double office as cus- 
todian of the sacred vessels and other treasures. Very often the choirmaster was 
also the librarian. Even the office of cellarer was sometimes joined to that of 
librarian, the supplying of food and drink for the bodily needs of the brethren of 
the monastery going hand in hand with the satisfying of their mental hunger. 
An example of the existence of this double function and a delightful precursor of 
our rules for the circulation of books is contained in the Rule of the Abbey of 
Saint Maurice d’Agaune (sixth century) which reads as follows: ‘Qui cellario vel 
codicibus praeponuntur sine murmuratione serviant fratribus. Codices qui extra 
horam petierint non accipiant; et quis apud se habuerint amplius quam constitu- 
tum est retinere non audeant.’ Which may be translated: ‘Whoever may be put 
in charge of the cellar or the books should serve the brothers without grumbling. 
When they demand books out of hours they should not have them; and if any 
have in their possession more than is permitted they should not dare to keep 
them.” 

We have already had mention of the librarian of the Damasan library to whom 
application had to be made for the privilege of transcribing manuscripts. That 
the librarian was not only a custodian but often a man of learning is indicated 
by the record that the librarian (he is called Primicerius notariarum) of the li- 
brary of the Lateran Palace at the time of the Church Council of 640 was able 
to lay his hands at once on any book or record wanted by members of the Coun- 
cil, and to translate at sight Greek into Latin. This Council made such use of the 
library that De Rossi says that the Acts of the Council almost furnish an index 
of its contents. The size of the library in this century may be judged by the fact 
that a work of St Gregory’s, De Moralibus, was once sought there (presumably 
not by the librarian mentioned above) and ‘prae multitudinem aliorum librorum 
non potuit repereri.” The office of custodian of the library was from the first an 
honorable one being entrusted to the lectores or diaconi in the case of the early 
church libraries, and after the formation of the central library of the Apostolic 
See the librarian became a more and more important personage. His Holiness 
Pope Pius x1, is not by any means the first one to occupy the papal chair. As far 
back as the seventh century, Pope Sergius 1 appointed the future Pope Gregory 
11, while still a deacon, custodian of the library. 

Of course the catalogues of these early libraries, like the books themselves, 
perished in the wars and tumults of the time. There remain in Rome, however, 
two very ancient catalogues; one the list of books carved on the seated statue of 
St Hippolytus, a work of the third century now in the Lateran Museum, the other 
on a stone tablet discovered in 1725 at the ancient church of San Clemente, which 
records a gift of books made to that church during the pontificate of Zacharias 
(741-752), by a certain Gregorius who describes himself as ‘primus presbyter al- 
mae Sedes Apostolicae, hujusque tituli gerens’; as we might say, a titular cardinal 
of that church. Recalling that the Israelites offered gifts of gold and silver and 


1 Cahier, op. cit., vol. rv. 2 De Rossi, op. cit. 
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other precious things to God, he asks to have his gift received like the widow’s 
mite. Then follows a list of books of the Old and New Testaments. 

The Pope Zacharias, to whom reference is made in this inscription, took much 
interest in the library at the Lateran Palace. It is told of him that during his 
stay there he caused to be arranged in order all the books which are read at 
Matins; and he also built a portico and a tower before the library with bronze 
gates and doors, and within the tower a triclinium upon whose walls were painted 
maps of the inhabited earth and appropriate verses.’ 

Perhaps these notes should also include mention of an early library somewhat 
different from those described in the foregoing pages. The name of a Pope of the 
sixth century is connected with a large ruin which visitors to Rome may recall 
in the grounds of San Gregorio. It is evident that the building is of early construc- 
tion, and a tablet affixed to one wall bears the inscription, ‘Bibliotheca Agapeti I, 
535-536.’ This Agapetus is the Pope who was sent by the Gothic King Theodatus 
to persuade the Emperor Justinian to desist from war against him. Agapetus 
was more successful in securing the repentance of the Emperor for having upheld 
the Eutychian heresy; (vide Dante, Paradiso, v1, 16-18), but died in Constanti- 
nople without fulfilling the King’s mission, also bringing to an end a project 
which Agapetus, urged thereto by his friend Cassiodorus, had entertained for 
establishing at Rome a school of theology and literature. It had gone so far as the 
establishment of a library in a spacious and well-lighted hall, as the ruin attests. 
An inscription still existed there when the ‘Anonymus Einsiedlensis’ visited Rome 
at the end of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century and copied all the 
inscriptions which interested him. It reads, as translated by Lanciani’ and some- 
what abbreviated, as follows: ‘Here you see assembled together with Agapetus, 
the founder of the library, the venerable array of the Fathers of the Church ready 
to explain to you the mystic words of the Scriptures’; indicating that the hall 
was furnished with armaria or bookcases, above which were busts or medallions 
of the Fathers, including Agapetus himself. At that time the library formed 
part of the monastery of St Gregory, it being conjectured on very reasonable 
grounds that the latter was of the same family as Pope Agapetus, and inherited 
the property. 

Of the failure of this plan Cassiodorus wrote sadly that ‘the flames of war and 
turbulent civil strife prevented the fulfillment of my desire, for the arts of peace 
have no place in unquiet times.’”* Even so in the fortunes of war and civil strife 
the carefully collected books and records of these earliest centuries of the Church 
at Rome perished. Meanwhile new history was being made and the Church lived 
to build new libraries and amass new records. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


1 Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne (London, 1886) Zacharias, Vita. 

2 Lanciani, Ancient Rome (New York, 1888), p. 190. 

* ‘Sed propter bella ferventia et turbulenta nimis in Italico regno certamina, desiderium meum 
nullatenus valuisset impleri, quoniam non habet locum res pacis temporibus inquietis.’ De Institu- 
tione divinarum litterarum, Praefatio. 





MEDIAEVAL GEM STONES 
Br URBAN T. HOLMES 


THERE is no lack of studies dealing with gem stones and minerals in the Middle 
Ages, but they are all primarily concerned with the magical lore associated with 
these substances, or with lapidaries in Latin and the vernaculars which are little 
more than repetitions of the writings of Pliny and Damigeron.' Perhaps it is ig- 
norance on my part, but I know of no reference which seeks to identify systemat- 
ically, with their modern names, the gems in actual use during the mediaeval 
period, unless it be the New English Dictionary. Even Studer and Evans, in their 
edition of Anglo-Norman lapidaries, are too chary of hypotheses. For instance, 
they list French melochite as molochitis, a stone — when it should be quite evident 
from the description that malachite, a well-known green stone, is intended. This 
malachite served as a pigment for early painters, and it is still used for jewel cases 
by such ladies as Zuleika Dobson! These same editors also make no statement 
of identity concerning the aetites or ‘eagle stone,’ when Miss Evans, in a work two 
years earlier in date, is well aware that the gold-mounted clapperstone (a piece 
of limonite with loose pebble inside) preserved in the British Museum answers 
the description. The late G. F. Kuntz, who contributed so much to the history 
of gems, has much information of this sort scattered through his books; but there 
is no systematic discussion of anything but the folk beliefs. 

In preparing this present article, I have begun by examining the jewel inven- 
tories which are extant from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and which 
have been accessible to me.” These lists should be representative evidence of the 


stones that were actually treasured and collected, despite the fact that their 
collectors were kings or wealthy nobles. There are enough mentions of colored 
glass, false doublets, and ‘pierrerie sans valeur’ in these inventories to lead one to 


1 Chief among these studies are: Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance (Oxford, 1922), G. F. Kunz, The Curious Lore of Precious Stones (Lippincott, 1913), and The 
Magic of Jewels and Charms (ibid., 1918), Garrett, Precious Stones in Old English Literature (Munich, 
diss., 1909), Paul Studer and Joan Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries (Paris, 1924), and L. Pannier, 
Les lapidaires frangais (Paris, 1879). 

2 The most detailed of these inventories is the one made after the death of Charles v of France; 
it is published as the Inventaire du mobilier de Charles V (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1879) by Jules 
Labarte. This is a volume in the Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire de France. Less volumi- 
nous is the inventory of the goods of Charles v1, edited by Douet d’Arcq in his Piéces inédites relatives 
au régne de Charles VI (Paris: Renouard, 1864), 11, 273-407. Inventories of jewels in the possession 
of Edward 11, Edward 1, Richard u, Henry rv, Henry v, and Henry vi of England are accessible in 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s The Antient Kalendars and Inventories of the Treasury of His Majesty’s Ezx- 
chequer (London, 1836), 11. The precious ornaments brought to France by Valentine Visconti were 
listed in a French and in a Latin account; the former is published in the Miscellanea di Storia Italiana 
(Turin: Boia, 1900), series 3, part v, 34-64. The ‘Joyaux du Duc de Guyenne’ are in the Revue archéo- 
logique (1873), pp. 158-170, 209-225, 306-320, 384-395. Isabelle of Bavaria’s trousseau was inven- 
toried and this list is published in the Mémoires de la Société de l’ Histoire de Paris, XXIX, 125-1258. 
I have been unable to secure the Testament du roi Jean le Bon et inventaire de ses joyauz a” Londres 
published by G. Bapst (Paris, 1884). Hereafter, where possible, we shall cite each item by its ‘number 
in the inventory in question. Also of interest here is O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of the Finger Rings, 
early Christian, Byzantine, Teutonic and later (British Museum, 1912). 
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suspect that distinguished collectors were not too fastidious, and did not scorn 
gems of low value. With these lists before me I shall attempt a brief discussion 
of their content, repeating a few observations on gem materials in general which 
may not be obvious to all readers.' Occasionally it is necessary to refer to a de- 
scription in the lapidaries.? It seems likely that where a stone was in common use 
Bishop Marbodus would not have closed his eyes completely to fact. His error, 
and the error of his followers, was that they repeated extraneous material from 
their predecessors, with garbled specifications on an equal footing with informa- 
tion that they knew from observation to be accurate. If these surviving jewel lists 
are correct, it would seem probable that Marbodus knew less than half the stones 
which he discussed in his famous lapidary. As to whether Pliny himself had a 
better average we can only express suspicion. 

Today a gem substance is classified by chemical analysis, by hardness, by 
specific gravity, by lustre, by color, and by the refraction of light passing through 
it. When we realize that in earlier times only the tests of lustre and color, and a 
crude hardness test, were in common use, we wonder at any accurate identifica- 
tion at all.* A poor, clouded ruby can resemble nothing so much as a piece of sard; 
a white zircon may easily look like a diamond; an essonite garnet sometimes 
resembles closely a jacinth or brown zircon. There were many glass imitations in 
the Middle Ages; Raimund Lull gives particulars on their manufacture;‘* but al- 
most any sort of hardness test would have enabled a goldsmith to distinguish 
between a sapphire and blue glass. 

Standards of value have also changed during the past five hundred years. In 


Marbodus’ lapidary it was the sky-blue sapphire ‘puroque simillima coelo’ that 
was most highly prized; modern connoisseurs prefer the deep-blue variety, despite 
its inky color in a night light. The green turquoise was most in favor in earlier 
times, whereas today this stone must be of a pronounced greenish-blue to have 


1 For the modern scientific knowledge on gems: their description, provenance, tests, methods of 
receiving polish, we refer first of all to E. H. Kraus and E. F. Holden, Gems and Gem Materials 
2 ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931); then to certain pamphlets distributed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines: I.C., 6471, 6518, 6459, 6502, 6539, 6491, 6493, 6465. These pamphlets discuss, respectively, 
the corundums, garnets, emerald, and other beryls, topaz, tourmaline turquoise, opals, and zircons. 
The last is by E. P. Youngman; the others are by Miss Irene Aitkens. 

2 The prominent lapidaries of antiquity were the Iepi \/@wv of Theophrastus, the Materia Medica 
of Dioscorides (Bk. v), the Historia Naturalis of Pliny (Bk. xxxvii), the Orphic Lithica, and the 
Hellenistic Damigeron. Those of the Middle Ages were the Etymologiae of Isidore of Seville (Bk. xvi), 
the Latin lapidary of Bishop Marbodus and its many vernacular derivatives, the Steinbuch of Vola- 
mar, and the Latin lapidary of Albertus Magnus. The Marbodus text is in Migne, Patr. Lat., cLxx1, 
1738-1770; many of the French texts derived therefrom are published by Studer and Evans in the 
reference given in note 1. Paul Meyer called attention to certain unpublished French lapidaries in 
Romania, xxxvin, 44 ff., ibid., pp. 481 ff., and in the Bulletin de la Société des Anciens Textes (1879), 
pp. 72 ff. The great Spanish lapidary of Alfonso x was based upon Arabic material. 

3 Pliny tells us of the use of a file or of gem dust for distinguishing between glass and the real 
gems. But as no exact scale of relative hardness, such as the Mohs scale used today, was in existence, 
their test was crude indeed; Historia Naturalis, xxxvu, 76. 

4 Lull tells specifically how to counterfeit the pearl, carbuncle, diamond, balas ruby, sapphire, 
almandine garnet, turquoise (torques), emerald, bloodstone, topaz, chalcedony, beryl, and monascus 
(Libelli aliquot chemici (Basel, 1600), p. 298-319). All these are common stones save the last. 
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value. I have seen an antique turquoise gem from Asia Minor which is so full of 
gangue and impurities that we wonder today why it was ever treasured. Coarser 
minerals were also esteemed by the mediaeval man, but usually for their thera- 
peutic values, such as the iron ores: magnetite, limonite, haematite, and pyrites. 
The first of these still retains popularity among our primitive people of today as a 
lucky stone to ‘draw one’s love.’ A catalogue issued by a firm in Chicago lies 
before me, and one of the items shows a piece of magnetite with rays of power, 
money, jobs, games, and love sparkling from it, and the caption ‘Get my famous 
five-power loadstone bag.’ In the Middle Ages, the magnetite was also a tester 
for chastity. If a husband should place a chunk of this mineral on the head of his 
sleeping spouse, according to the lapidaries, he could tell by her smiles whether 
she was faithful or not. Probably the result of the test depended more upon the 
size of the stone and the force with which it was applied! 

Many of the gems present in Europe during the Middle Ages were survivals 
from the ancient world; this must have been very frequently the case with en- 
graved gems, as the art of gem-engraving slumbered a bit from the fifth century 
to the Renaissance.' After all, a precious stone is quite imperishable (we except 
the opal), unless it is deliberately destroyed or ground for medicinal purposes. 
In the mediaeval period, opals were mined at Czerwenitza (Hungary) and tur- 
quoise was extracted in Persia near Nishapur.? From the East, doubtless through 
the market of Alexandria, a stream of rubies, sapphires, diamonds, and other 
stones, found its way into Europe. The agate mines of Germany were not opened 
until the fourteenth century, and the emerald deposits of Egypt had ceased to be 
worked since the late Roman Empire.’ Jet amber, and ‘perles d’Escosse’ contin- 
ued to be found in northern Europe. Some sapphires of an inferior quality were 
found near du Puy en Velay in the volcanic deposits of that region. These were 
always designated in the inventories as ‘sapphires de Puy.” It is extremely prob- 
able that the garnet mines of Bohemia were worked at this time, although there 
is no positive information to that effect. Lapis lazuli was mined in Armenia.® 

The task of assigning modern names to the gems of the Middle Ages is compli- 
cated by the fact that many names of precious stones have shifted in the course 
of the centuries. This is particularly true for the opaque and non-crystalline vari- 
eties of quartz. The modern retail jeweler is often confused here. It might be em- 


1 The two mediaeval lapidaries of engraved gems published by Studer and Evans (op. cit., pp- 
277-296) list designs that are classic; examples of most of these designs are to be found in the classical 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City; consult A. Furtwangler, Antike 
Gemmen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1900), 3 volumes, and Gisela M.A. Richter, Catalogue of Engraved Gems 
of the Classical Style (New York, 1930). Alexander Neckam mentions some gem engraving in his day; 
consult the reference in note 9. For mediaeval gem engraving, such as it was, the reader should see 
. 0. M. Dalton’s Guide to the Mediaeval Antiquities and Objects of Later Date (2nd ed.; London: 
British Museum, 1924), pp. 102-109. 

* 1.C., 6493, p. 6; I.C., 6491, p. 13. Edrisi (ca 1154) mentions the torquoise mines in Persia as well 
as mines for rock crystal and for prasme d’émeraude (?); La Géographie d’ Edrisi, tr. P. A. Jaubert 
(Paris: Impr. Royale, 1886-1840), 11, 185. 

* Ernst Falz, Die Idar-Obersteiner Schmuck-Industrie (Idar: C. Schmidt, 1926); I.C., 6459, p. 5 

* J. Rambosson, Les Pierres précieuses (Paris: Didot, 1870), p. 78; Labarte (2301). 

® Edrisi, op. cit., 11, $40. 
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barrassing for him if a customer should enter his shop and ask to be shown one 
specimen each of prase, chrysoprase, onyx, sardonyx, agate, carnelian, sard, jas- 
per, and chalcedony. These are the usual varieties of non-crystalline quartz. 
In correct modern terminology, the prase is a leek-green stone, and the others in 
respective order are: a gem of apple-green color, a stone cut so that it appears to 
be built up with two or more layers, a similar stone with one layer of sard, a stone 
cut so that bands or blotches of variegated shades or colors lie on the surface, a 
flaming orange or yellow stone, a brown or reddish gem, an opaque dull quartz of 
red, yellow, or green shade, and last, a translucent specimen of blue, grayish, 
or smoky shade. Plasma is another variety of impure opaque quartz which 
is not sold by a jeweler; it is similar to green jasper except that it is still less 
pure: sometimes it is darker, sometimes it has light patches scattered through- 
out. Black stones of this material were known as touchstones during the Middle 
Ages: they were known to show clear, yellow streaks of fine gold when a piece of 
that metal was scratched over their surface. 

All the mediaeval inventories agree in the truly precious stones which adorned 
the royal and ducal crowns. These were the sapphire, balas ruby, emerald, pearl, 
corundum ruby, and the diamond. In the treasury of Edward un, in the year 1324, 
there were many crowns of which a typical description is: ‘Une coroune d’or .. . 
dont les mestres perres sont rubies, emeraldz et baleies et les troches des emeraldz 
et de vi. perles.”* Another has ‘saphirs d’orient’ to be distinguished, of course, 
from ‘saphirs de Puy,’ and still another has ‘perles d’Escoce”*. The descriptions of 
crowns in the jewels of Charles v of France are more elaborate, but the gems are 
the same. In the specifications of one of these crowns we read ‘sur le fruitelet, a 
troys autres perles et ung dyamant ou mylieu.”* We are safe in assuming that 
these seven were the truly precious stones of the Middle Ages, and we note that 
they correspond exactly to what we call precious today except for the balas ruby. 
The balas is a spinel of pinkish or rosy hue. Doubtless this was distinguished 
most often from the corundum or genuine ruby by its color. The true ruby usu- 
ally varies from a violet to a pigeon’s-blood red. But Charles v had several rubies 
of a rosy hue and others of a pale color!* How a mediaeval lapidary could dis- 
tinguish a rose-colored ruby from the balas without accurate knowledge of hard- 
ness or refraction tests is difficult to explain. The lapidary who inventoried the 
jewels belonging to Charles v speaks also of ‘ballaiz rouges et yndez.’> Does the 
‘yndez’ refer to a red-violet spinel or does it mean the blue spinel — the sapphir- 
ine? How could a sapphirine be distinguished at that time from a sapphire? If 
the hephaestitis of Pliny and of Marbodus is the spinel (and this seems probable) 
then it was known to them that the spinel could be used for a burning glass — 
that it was isotropic (not splitting a ray of light that passes through it in any 
direction).* Of course, the corundums, both the ruby and the sapphire, are uni- 

1 Palgrave, m1, 139. 2 Ibid. 

8 Labarte (2). 4 Ibid., items (495), (498), (506), (515), (504), (516), (499). 

5 (840). 

* In the second prose lapidary in French (Studer and Evans, p. $40) the name balas is used for the 
same stone that is described as hephaestitis in Marbodus. Marbodus says of the hephaestitis, ‘Ad solem 
positus radios emittit ut ignem.’ 
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axial (splitting the rays except when they enter in one specific direction). If these 
simple facts were known at the time, a mediaeval lapidary had only to hold a 
piece of parchment or paper before the stone in the sunlight to test this refrac- 
tion. There is also mention of white balas.' Surely there must have been some 
test for the balas other than those of color and lustre at this early date. 

We have mentioned above the ‘perles d’Escosse.’ Certain streams in Wales and 
Ireland, but more especially in Scotland, have always carried a pearl-bearing 
fresh-water mussel. Tacitus mentions the British river pearl; Pliny does also.? 
The Scottish rivers that are most profitable for this industry are the Spey, Tay, 
South Esk, Doon, Dee, Don, Ytham, and particularly the Forth; in Wales there 
is the Conway and in England there are the Cumberland rivers.* 

Imitations of the emerald, sapphire, and ruby were worn even by the kings. 
Charles v had a crown of thirteen ‘florons . . . en chascun florin une esmeraude 
contrefaicte.”* A ‘doublait’ was formed by cementing together two hemispheres 
or otherwise shaped pieces of glass with a thin layer of color in between. In an- 
other item belonging to Charles v there are ‘pierres faulses, c’est assavoir doublaiz 
rouges et voirre vers.”® In one of his crowns, Edward u had ‘dublesces et de vertz 
et de vermeill.”* Some problem is presented in the identity of ‘proesme d’es- 
meraude.’ The Godefroy lexicon of Old French defines ‘presme’ as ‘cristal de 
roche coloré qui prend le nom de la pierre fine dont il se rapproche le plus par sa 
nuance.’ This would seem to be the case from such a statement as ‘y a proesme et 
autre faulse pierre rouge.’’ Cotgrave in the year 1611 defined a ‘presme d’esmer- 
aude’ as ‘A base, or course, Emerauld; whereof there be divers kinds, some trans- 
parent as the green jasper; others of a thick or mallow color.’ Those who follow 
Godefroy’s definition must derive the form proesme or presme from proximum. 
Godefroy also records the spelling prasme, and this, I believe, is the key to the 
original meaning of this stone: it was not colored rock crystal, it was green plasma 
which is a variety of dark green jasper, as Cotgrave appears to know. Doubtless 
there was later confusion between prasme and proisme (<proximum). As to 
whether prasme or presme could ever be used for anything except plasma or green 
jasper: that is, for a counterfeit of any color, is not clear; but I doubt it. 

We pass to other stones of almost certain identity in the inventories. In the 
time of Henry tv the royal treasury of England had ‘un anell d’or ove i. peritot.’® 
The Chrysolithus or peridot, which is described so aptly by Bishop Marbodus, was 
not frequently listed in the mediaeval collections; but Charles v of France also 
had two gems which were listed as paridos.* This stone was confused with the 
topaz by ancient authorities; but the identity of the mediaeval peridot with 
the stone so called today is evident from the detailed description given by Mar- 
bodus. The present writer has a specimen for which there is no better description 

1 Labarte (753). 2 Pliny, ix, 57; Tacitus, Agricola, 12. 

3 Manchester Guardian Weekly, July 7,1933. 4 Item (21). 

5 (72), (48). * Palgrave, m1, 140. 

7 (8068). Just what is meant by ‘rubiz d’emeraudes’ (2588) ? We suspect there was an error here: 
a confusion between ‘rubiz d’ Alexandre’ and ‘proesmes d’émeraude.’ 

8 Palgrave, 11, 352. 

* (765), (1028). 
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than the words of Marbodus: ‘Auro chrysolithus micat . . . Iste mari similis,’ 
Charles v had one topaz signet which we assume to be genuine, that is, a real 
fluosilicate of aluminum, although it is quite possible that any yellow stone 
might pass under this name in the mediaeval period. The yellow beryl, or the 
citrine (a yellow crystalline quartz), or the cairn gorm (a smoky crystalline 
quartz), might have been mistaken for the topaz. The gem in question, belonging 
to Charles v, was probably a survival from the ancient period: it was engraved 
with a crescent and stars.' 

Marbodus recognized six varieties of beryllus or beryl, but it is simpler for us 
to speak of this mineral with the modern classifications: aquamarine (blue or 
bluish green), morganite (rose), golden beryl, goshenite (white), and, of course, 
the emerald which is a saturated, true green. In the treasury of Henry rv of Eng- 
land there were two small pots and a spoon made of beryl.? As the aquamarine is 
by far the commonest variety, and as it is the only kind that is apt to be found 
in large crystals, in good color, we cannot hesitate to pronounce these utensils 
aquamarines. The treasury of France, under Charles v had a ‘pomme de bericle’ 
and several ‘bericles’ framed as spectacles.* The first mention in history of horn- 
rimmed spectacles is probably this item: ‘ung bericle ront, plat, environné de 
corne noire.’ It is, of course, common knowledge that modern French bésicles is 
derived from bericles. For this purpose it is likely that a pale blue-green was most 
satisfactory; the emerald green was beyond the reach of all but a Nero! 

The amethyst was a very popular stone in the inventories. Coral was common 
— frequently in its native unpolished condition, and jet (gagates) and amber 
(electrum) were also frequent. Nowhere do we find the word ligure <lyncurium 
except in the lapidaries, and this was most certainly another term for amber.‘ 
Garnets or grenati are not rare in the inventories, but the inference is that they 
were little prized. Whether these garnets were pyrope, of a dark-red color, or al- 
mandine, of a red-violet hue, cannot be determined. Probably both varieties 
were common. We assume that brown essonite garnets might have been confused 
with something else by the inventorists; and yet the jacintes grenaz which are 
mentioned in the lapidaries were most certainly essonite garnets, which would 
indicate that these stones could be correctly identified. In all events the invento- 
ries make no specific reference to the essonite garnet. 

In none of the inventories is there mention of the term carbuncle or carbuncu- 
lus. Presumably this was a learned name and one not used by sober lapidaries 
and goldsmiths of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Dr Kuntz has listed 
some famous carbuncles, still preserved as such in ecclesiastical treasuries, which 
are unquestionably garnets.’? This does not exclude the possibility that rubies 
may also have received this designation; but it was probably applied more often 
to the pyrope garnet. Students of mediaeval literature will recall how the Sara- 


1 (643). 2 Palgrave, 111, 355. 

3 (1904), (1919), (2706). 4 (2205). 

5 Pliny says that Nero viewed gladiatorial combats through an emerald; xxxvu, 16, 5. 
* Pliny, xxxvu, 18; vim, 57. 

7 Curious Lore Precious Stones, pp. 164-165. 
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cen ships could be lighted by carbuncles fastened at the mast-head.' This is fic- 
tion, but there may be a slight basis in fact. A late Greek alchemical treatise 
records that a phosphorescent extract, obtained from marine animals, could be 
painted on such a stone, as a foil, to provide light in the dark. 

Turquoise is frequently met with in the inventories; but in none of them is 
there mention of the jacinth or jargon. This stone is the Latin hyacinthus, and it 
was confused with the topaz in Pliny’s day. The more or less accurate classifica- 
tion of this material by Marbodus must have been based upon observation. 
Marbodus says there are three varieties of the hyacinthus: brown, yellow, and 
green. Today we call this mineral by the general term zircon, and use jacinth in 
particular for the red or brownish zircon. This absence of the jacinth in the inven- 
tories is surprising. Alexander Neckam, while listing the materials used by a 
goldsmith of his day, makes incidental mention of amber, diamonds, marble, 
jacinths, emeralds, carbuncles, jasper, sapphires, and pearls.’ In a medical recipe 
of 1420 the jacinth occurs as an ingredient in an electuary.‘ 

It is now necessary to distinguish between the different varieties of non-crystal- 
line quartz as they occur in the inventories. It soon becomes evident that jaspre 
(Latin jaspis) was frequently a generic term used in the sense that we find agate 
to-day. Charles v1 had an ‘escuelle de jaspre violet, vergice de blanc.”® His father, 
Charles v, possessed a cup of which the receptacle was of ‘jaspre vergoyé de vert 
et de blanc.” These stones would be designated as fancy agates by a modern 
lapidary. Another cup in the possession of the elder Charles was of ‘jaspre az- 
uré.”? This we should now call blue chalcedony. The expressions red, green, and 
yellow jasper, so frequently met with throughout the inventories, must have 
meant what they do today; e.g., ‘perie ove la mesine de jaspe vert et vermaille’ 
(Edward u1).* The cassidoine (Latin calcedonius) was, of course, chalcedony; but 
we should be clear as to what sorts of translucent quartz were designated by that 
name. Among the treasures of Charles v1 there was a portable altar ‘ouquel a ou 
milieu une pierre carree amatistre et cassidoyne.’® The peroxide of iron which 
gives the violet tinge to amethyst is often distributed unevenly through the 
quartz crystal. It is evident from this description that the uncolored portion of a 
quartz crystal could be called chalcedony. In other places there are references to 
‘cassidoine blance.’!° Surely we are accurate in claiming that this stone was usu- 
ally our modern milk agate, and probably also our pale gray chalcedony. The 
term could also be confused with jasper. Of the jewels that Valentine Visconti 
brought with her to France there are two inventories: one in Latin and the other 
in French. The same entry is in one: ‘un reliquiaire d’or d’un jaspe’; in the other 
it is fermalium unum cum uno lapide calcedoniae.’ There is still other evidence 


i Chanson de Roland, v. 2632 ff. 

2 M. Berthelot in the Comptes Rendus de I’ Académie des Sciences, cv1 (1888), 443-446. 

8 Jahrbuch fiir englische u. romanische Literatur, vu, 171. 

* Chroniques de Charles VII (Paris, 1886), p. 287. 

5 Douet d’Arcq (202). 6 Labarte (1956). 7 (1955). 

8 Palgrave, m1, 181. ® Douet d’Arcgq (73). 10 Labarte (2249) etc. 

1 Miscellanea Storia Italiana, v (1900), 37. Compare also ‘une pierre de cassidoine ou de jaspre 
en facon de coquille’ in Douet d’Arcq (185). 
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that cassidoine could have a generalized meaning, similar to that of jasper. 
Charles v had ‘ung camahieu d’un cassidoyne qui a une teste blanche a ung chap- 
pelet de fleurettes rousses et une torche derriere.”! This means that the cameo 
was engraved in a piece of red and white chalcedony — a stone which should be 
specifically called a sardonyx. The sardonyx is a combination of sard and light 
onyx. Cotgrave, in 1611, speaks of the chalcedony as a stone of small value 
‘though it shine like fire,’ whereby it may be inferred that he had the carnelian 
in mind, which can be of a flaming orange hue. 

The expression camahieu may well be related to the MHG gémahiu or géman, 
‘a gem of several colors,’ although none of the etymological authorities seems to 
be aware of this. It is most often found in the inventories with no specific descrip- 
tion of the stone used. Occasionally this silence is broken. Charles v1 had ‘une 
teste d’alebastre blanche . . . assise sur une piece de marbre noir . . . et semble 
estre un camahieu.” He also had ‘un camahiu sur champ noir a une verge blanche 
dessus.” Examples of this sort, of the cameo cut in a black and white onyx, are 
sufficiently frequent to cause us to feel that this was the commonest variety. 
To be sure, Charles v1 also had a ‘camahieu vert’ and a ‘camahieu saphistin.”* 
The first of these was probably the same gem described in Charles v’s collection 
as ‘une pierre vert a facon d’un camahiu.”® 

The carnelian or corneolus was a common stone in mediaeval jewelry but hints 
as to its appearance are rare. The Marbodus lapidary says of it: ‘lavaturae carnis 
par esse videtur.’ This suggests the same color as the modern carnelian. Cotgrave 
defines it as a ‘flesh-coloured stone.’ This shift from Latin corneolus to early 
French carneline would also confirm the association with flesh tint. There is a 
variety of carnelian, as we call it today, which is of a light orange. Many engraved 
carnelians survive from the ancient period. As engraved carnelians are often 
listed in the royal collections with which we are concerned, and as they too were 
apt to be of ancient origin, it may be inferred that the true carnelian was known 
and appreciated during the mediaeval period. Prase (prarus) and chrysoprase 
(chrysoprassus) are not so named in the mediaeval lists at our disposal. If they 
were present in these royal treasuries it is likely that they were confused with 
green jasper, or with prasme d’emeraude, which they resemble except for their 
superior translucency. The bloodstone or heliotropia, also not mentioned, could 
easily have been confused with green jasper, which is what it is, with flecks of red 
coloring. 

The goldsmiths who made the inventory of Charles v’s treasures were careful 
men, and they did not hesitate to show doubt when they failed to recognize a 
stone. Apparently those who compiled the Charles v1 list did not need to hesitate 
so often; but they too failed at times. The former group of goldsmiths record 
‘pierretes que on ne scet nommer, et vindrent de |’Empereur de sa myniere.”’ It is 
not likely that these were agates from the newly worked mines in Germany, for 


1 (2988). 2 Douet d’Arcq (144). 
8 Ibid., (480). 4 Tbid., (522), (308). 

5 (308). * Labarte (2916). 

7 Ibid., (758). 
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stones of that sort were easily recognizable. Doubtless the Emperor Charles vi 
of the house of Luxemburg had some control over the opal mines at Czerwenitza 
and these little stones may have been opals, not mentioned elsewhere in these 
collections. What was the ‘pierre verte a facon d’un camahiu’ which we cite in 
the preceding paragraph? This stone was engraved and therefore likely to have 
been an ancient gem. An examination of a list of green stones used by ancient 
gem engravers shows the following varieties: plasma, jasper, emerald, aquama- 
rine, peridot, turquoise, and malachite.' Possibly the engraved specimen which 
puzzled our lapidary was of a common variety, but of such poor quality that it 
was unrecognizable; otherwise we are tempted to identify this ‘pierre verte’ with 
malachite, the only one of these engraved materials not mentioned elsewhere in 
the inventories. Similarly Charles v had two unidentified red stones with Chris- 
tian subjects cut into them.’ These might be mediaeval work; if so we can make 
no controlled guess of the material. If they dated from the late Roman period the 
substance was apt to be haematite. Red stones employed by the ancients for en- 
graving were carnelian, jasper, garnet, brownish red haematite, and glass. Hae- 
matite was common in the late Roman period. Charles v also had a ‘grant pierre 
a facon d’un amatiste.”* If this were not a genuine amethyst we suggest a very 
light almandine garnet, sometimes called a Syriam garnet. Frequently the inven- 
tories mention a ‘pierre blanche’ with no further indication.‘ This might be in- 
tended for the moon-stone or selenitis, which was likely to be in a jewel collection 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but which cannot be identified with any 
other stone mentioned in these royal lists.5 An unknown ‘pierre verdastre,’ of 
which there were two examples in the collection belonging to Charles v, gives no 
clue.® 

Proceding further down the scale of values, we come to stones of no ornamental 
value. The ‘pierre saincte qui ayde aux femmes a avoir enfant,” belonging to 
Charles v, could only be the clapper or eagle stone (aetites, also peanitas), a piece 
of limonite with a loose concretion inside. The ‘deux pierres en os contre le venin 
— Lapis Albazahar’® were, of course, the famous bezoar, a concretion from the 
second stomach of some ruminant, usually from a deer, The efficacy of this stone 
was once tested by Ambroise Paré with great disaster to an unfortunate thief.® 
The primitive people of North Carolina use to draw out poisons with a ‘mad 
stone’ which we suspect is a sort of bezoar. A ‘pierre qui guerist de la goute,’!” 
also in the possession of Charles v, is not to be identified with certainty. The 
Sidrac assigns this curative power to a sorige stone. But what is a sorige? If such 


1 Richter, Catalogue Engraved Gems, liv-lxi. 

* Labarte (2898): ‘ou il y a une croisette entaillee ou mylieu’; ibid., (8009): ‘ou il a ung ymage de 
Nostre Dame.’ 

3 (9826). 

‘ Labarte (642), (748), (1713), etc. 

* Pliny’s selinitis was probably used for muscovite, a variety of mica, as well as for the moonstone. 

* (766). 7 (617). ® (598). 

® This tale is retold from Paré’s @uvres by Alfred Franklin in his La vie privée d’autrefois, Les 
médicaments (Paris: Plon, Nourrit, 1891), p. 157 ff. 

10 (618). 
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a substance ever existed it was doubtless a greenish mass of some salt, which 
would answer the Sidrac description.' A ‘crapaudine’ or toad stone belonged to 
Charles v1. This was a palatal tooth from a freshwater gar, or from some other 
ganoid fish.” 

Charles v1 had a cup of red calamine or zinc ore, a mineral known today as zinc 
carbonate or smithsonite.* The nineteenth-century editors of the inventories 
which we have been using were all puzzled by a material called madre used for 
cups, knife handles, etc.‘ There is no reason to contradict the New English Dic- 
tionary which identifies this with bird’s-eye maple or with some similar hard 
wood. The British Museum possesses numerous cups of this material.’ For ‘pour- 
celaine’ we prefer the translation ‘mother-of-pearl,’ although there is no evidence 
to prove this beyond question. The abalone pearl so much used in modern 
jewelry is of a similar nature. 

We should like to close with an attempt to identify all the mineral substances 
listed by Marbodus and Damigeron, but this would increase unduly the length of 
the present paper. Taking into consideration the stones that are encountered in 
these royal treasuries, as well as the gems listed by Alexander Neckam and Rai- 
mund Lull in references mentioned, the reader will surely admit our contention 
that of the fifty-nine substances in Marbodus many of them were rare or un- 
known in Western Europe during the mediaeval period.® 


Tue University oF NortH CAROLINA. 





MEDIAEVAL NOTES ON THE SIXTH AENEID IN 
PARISINUS 7930 


By J. J. H. SAVAGE 


SrupEnts of Dante may find interest in the following notes which I copied some 
years ago from the margins of a codex in the Bibliothéque Nationale. This manu- 
script (numbered 7930) contains the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid of Virgil, with 
numerous annotations both in the margins and in the text throughout. The text 


1 We have only the Italian version of the Sidrac before us. The description there is: ‘Sorgoe é 
una pietra verde... ell’é buona incontro a tutte malizie al corpo, di gotte...’, ed. A. Bartoli 
(Bologna, 1868) p. 473 ff. Franklin (op. cit., p. 138) believed that pierre d’éponge was the stone 
. intended. 

2 Douet d’Arcq (117); O. M. Dalton, Guide to the Mediaeval Antiquities, p. 151. 

3 Douet d’Arcq (235). 

4 Labarte says of this: ‘Les auteurs ne sont pas d’accord sur la nature de cette matiére. Scaliger 
croit que les vases de madre ne sont autres que les vasa murrhina des anciens. Du Cange dit que 
le madre était l’agate onyx. M. de Laborde veut que le madre soit une sorte de bois . .. M. Douet 
d’Arcq, qui est d’avis que le madre était une pierre precieuse . . . Nous persistons & croire que le 
madre etait une matiére precieuse . . .’ (p. 107, n. 1). 

5 Dalton, op. cit., p. 173 ff. 

* The mediaeval rings preserved in the British museum show these stones: sapphire, ruby, garnet, 
chrysoprase, plasma, toadstone, eye agate, crystal doublets, jacinth, pearl, emerald, turquoise, and 
colored glass; O. M. Dalton, Cat. Finger Rings, pp. 2249 ff. This is also evidence for our contention. 
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and much of the scholia were written by the same or a similar hand. Inasmuch 
as this book seems to be connected with the great name of Gerbert, who became 
pope in 999 with the title of Silvester 11, we do not need to rely solely on palaeo- 
graphical evidence in order to date it approximately. On fol. 200* is found the 
following couplet: 


Gerberti laudem replicat liber iste per orbem, 
Quem solus nostris contulit armariis. 


There is no need to discuss the evidence which leads me to believe that Paris 
7930 was donated by the scholarly Gerbert to some monastery in which, because 
of early associations, he was interested, either Aurillac or Rheims.! The fact that 
the name Gerbertus is used in the inscription, and not Silvester,? would seem to 
place this manuscript definitely before the end of the tenth century for the text 
and the major part of the scholia. The notes written by the first hand are taken 
chiefly from the comment of Servius Danielis and of Servius.* The ‘mediaeval’ 
notes — that is to say, those which seem to have been derived only in part from 
some ancient commentary — were written by another hand. If the first scholiast 
wrote at the end of the tenth century, then the writer of these ‘mediaeval’ notes, 
judging from the fact that there is no very great dissimilarity between the two 
scripts, may well have penned his comment before the end of the following cen- 
tury. At any rate we have here undoubtedly a commentary on the sixth Aeneid 
which preceded in point of time Dante’s Commedia. Frequently in the marginal 
comment we may note direct borrowings from scholia such as are found in the 
recognized work of Remigius of Auxerre.‘ There is unfortunately no clue to the 
identity of the characteristically ‘mediaeval’ notes by the second hand. It may 
not, however, be without significance that a fifteenth-century codex now in 
Florence (Palatinus 69) not only contains many scholia quite similar to those 
found in Parisinus 7930, but was itself written by a librarius of the University 
of Paris in the year 1403.5 

I have attempted to report the texts of the several comments just as I have 


1 | will refer the reader to a discussion of this manuscript in an article in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, xi111 (1932), 77 ff., entitled “The Manuscripts of the Commentary of Servius Danielis on 
Virgil.’ This codex is no. 9 in that list (pp. 111-115). 

2 Cf. Champollion, Paléographie de classiques latines (Paris, 1839), pp. 51-54, with a plate of our 
codex. 

* Cf. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., tv (1925), 229 ff., for some ancient scholia in this codex, which do 
not exist in any of the older manuscripts of Servius Danielis. 

‘ Remigius, who was a pupil of John the Scot, wrote numerous commentaries on school texts in the 
ninth century. The annotations in Paris. 7930 seem to point towards a comment either by Remigius 
or by one of his school. For data on this point see Harv. Stud. Class. Philol., xxxv1 (1925), 162 ff. 
Remigius taught at Rheims and at Paris; so did Gerbert: cf. W. Turner, History of Philosophy 
(Boston, 1903), pp. 258, 262; M. de Wulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy (trans. E. C. Messenger, 
London, 1926), p. 106. 

5 The similarity between the scholia in these two manuscripts was first noted by G. Funaioli, 
Esegesi Virgiliana antica (Milan, 1930), p. 26. In a recent study of this codex in Florence, I noted that 
it contained the scholia adespota, which I had some years ago noted in the book at Paris. I did not, 
however, determine at the time whether the Palatinus contained the ‘mediaeval’ notes with which 


I am concerned here. 
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gathered them from the manuscript: only in cases where there are obvious blun- 
ders have I offered any corrections. 


Aen. vi, 264: Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes, et Chaos et Phle- 
gethon, loca nocte silentia late] Quaesivit poeta modum quomodo de his que de inferis 
sentiebat [at] omnium hominum sed maxime romanorum aures ferret quoniam minus for- 
san in his erant docti et quantum erant potenciores tanto ad vicia procliviores ut saltem 
instructi hoc timore artius (aureus cod.) cohererentur (cohereerent cod.) sed quia aut vano 
favore aut subtili ingenio non dabat (debat cod.) verba romanis. eneam dicit haec omnia 
investigasse ut ab eo oriatur principium omnis (omni cod.) sapientie a quo orti sunt ro- 
mani. 

Hoc est invocatio virgilii. deos invocat qui plures esse dicuntur. alii qui terrena moderent 
alii celestia alii infernalia. et in ipsis alii qui animas ducant ad inferos alii qui cruciant alii 
qui reducant. omnes invocat ut nemo sibi aut obsit aut desit. nam per umbras silentes loca 
inferi demonstrat incognita et inaudita viventibus non quod ibi vox nulla sit sed quia vi- 
venti invisibilis et inaudita sit. alioquin in sequentibus maximas ibi voces gementium et 
dolentium monstrat. nam et in silentio ipsum unum deum invocat latentem (latenem 
cod.) quia in silencio deus scilicet qui a nullo videtur nec auditur nec comprehenditur. in 
quibus umbris etiam omnia que hic narrat in silencio et in obscuritate monstrat. et aliter 
intellegenda quam sonent et nec eneam videntem inferiora penetrasse sed aliud in his om- 
nibus occultari. Invocat enim chaos. i. confusionem elementorum et rerum primordia per 
quem aperte deum qui ista fecit invocat, adhuc flegeton qui fingitur esse fluvius inferni 
per quem omnem creaturam invocat quae ob igne partem substantiae (sustant cod.) et 
habere creditur. nam flox grece latine ignis derivatur. flegeton quasi igneus. iterum addit 
loca late silencia ut quod praedixerat confirmet.? 

Fol. 119* 
Aen. v1, 298-299: Portitor has horrendus aquas et flumine servat terribili squalore 


Charon] Cum dicit poeta supra? vacuas domos ditis et inania regna quomodo nunc etiam 
res corporales ibi esse describit ut est ulmus centauri et reliqua, sed manifeste illa quae 
describit vacua et inania in superficie demonstrat nisi aliter avertantur. hic? enim enigma- 
tice incipit describere mortem peccatoris et quid ante mortem quid in morte quid sequun- 


11 will quote only those passages from Servius (Servii grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilit carmina 
commentarii, recenserunt G. Thilo et H. Hagen, 1 (Leipzig, 1884), 45-46) which seem to have in- 
fluenced our commentator: 

264. DII QUIBUS IMPERIUM EST ANIMARUM plenus locus alta sapientia. de qua varie disserunt philo- 
sophi: nam dicunt per alios animas ad inferos duci ut (rv 242) . . . item per alios transferri, ut (315) 
... per alios purgari, ut (740) ... per alios vero ad summa revocari, ut (749) . . . sciens ergo de 
deorum imperio varias esse opiniones, prudentissime tenuit generalitatem . . . UMBRAEQUE SILENTES 
secreta inferorum semper silentia: nam hominum umbrae loquuntur. hinc est ‘quae sacra silentia 
norunt.’ invocat autem summum bonum, quod in silentio constare manifestum est. 

265. ET cHAOs elementorum confusio. invocat autem rerum primordia, quae in elementorum ferunt 
confusione. per Phlegethonta, inferorum fluvium, ignem significat: name ¢\dé graece, latine ignis est; 
unde secundum Heraclitum cuncta procreantur. . . . LOCA NOCTE SILENTIA LATE aut hoc est quod 
supra ait ‘umbraeque silentes.’ aut vult ostendere esse partem mundi, in qua perpetuae sunt tene- 
brae... 

2 This is a reference to v. 269: ‘Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna.’ 

8 That is, v. 268 ff. Servius on v. 274 says that ‘Luctus’ and ‘ultrices Curae’ represent either what 
is near death, or what follows death, or what takes place during death. Our commentator throughout 
the note interprets the Virgilian lines in the light of the Christian conception, ‘mors peccatoris.’ 
Here is the explanation of Servius: 

274. LUCTUS ET ULTRICES POSUERE CUBILIA CURAE ea dicit esse in aditu inferorum, quae vicina sunt 
morti; aut quae per mortem creantur; aut quae in morte sunt, ut pallorem. luctus enim post mortem 
est. CURAE conscientiae, quae puniunt semper nocentes. 
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tur eum post mortem. cum enim ad extremum venerit adsunt illi ultrices cure quia mala 
que fecit ante oculos mentis reducuntur et conscientiam torquent.' cum vero spiritum 
exalaverint morbus inest pallidus iam in aliud corpus mutant colorem. post haec sequitur 
eum luctus viventium vel in quo ipse mala sua luget inutiliter in peius.? tunc senectus quia 
sicut etas illa non recrescit sed magis decrescit ita ille in penis. tum metus sempiterne 
damnationis. tum fames et egestas quae hic illi latrocinia furta homicidia facere coegit 
conscienciam torquet. tunc omnes terribiles forme id est letum soporque qui est con- 
sanguineus leti in quibus homicidia designantur que hominem in mortis signum deiciunt. 
tum gaudia saeculi mala ut et ipse male cogitationes puniantur tum amor belli iniusti quo 
funditur sanguis. tum thalami id est luxurie et iniusta coniugia. tum discordia in qua fra- 
tres a concordia separantur que merito serpentis venenati gerit figuram. tum ulmus arbor 
fructuosa quia malum facit fructum et non bonum. tum centauri’ scille briareus lerne 


1 Dante’s Furies (Inf., rx, 45 ff.) are of course definitely classical in origin. Did Dante think of the 
Furies and the ‘ultrices Curae’ as one and the same? Virgil mentions both among the abstractions 
‘ante vestibulum Orci.’ ‘Ferreique Eumenidum thalami’ are coupled with ‘Discordia demens’ (v. 
280). The mention of ‘mala . . . ante oculos mentis reducuntur’ by the scholiast in reference to the 
death of the sinner may throw some light on Dante’s action (Inf., ix, 58) in turning away his eyes, 
at the instance of Virgil, from the Gorgon. There is mystic lore concealed here (61-63) : 

O voi che avete gl’intelletti sani, 

Mirate la dottrina che s’asconde 

Sotto il velame degli versi strani. 
See for other possibilities the note below on the Gorgones. 

? This is the scholiast’s explanation of Virgil’s ‘Pallentesque habitant Morbi’ (v. 275). The poet’s 
symbolism of ‘Luctus’ in the preceding verse is interpreted as ‘luctus viventium’ on the part of the 
sinner, whom ‘pallidus morbus’ has changed in death to a body of another color. This conception of 
the change of color in the condemned souls together with lamentation for all the evil deeds done by 
each one while on earth seems to find a parallel in Dante’s picture of the souls in the cittd dolente, 
on hearing Charon’s injunction to the poet (Inf. iii, 88): 

E tu che se’costi, anima viva, 
Partiti da cotesti che son morti! 
In the lines that follow an interchange of words between Dante, Virgil, and Charon, the poet presents 
a vivid picture of the dead sinners (v. 100-105): 
Ma quell’ anime, ch’eran lasse e nude, 
Cangiar colore e dibattero i denti, 
Ratto che inteser le parole crude. 
Bestemmiavono Iddio e lor parenti, 

L’umana specie, il luogo, il tempo e il seme 

Di lor semenza e di lor nascimenti. 
Although what follows the change of color in Dante’s verses has more of malediction in it than regret 
(luctus), yet the juxtaposition of the two ideas in the scholiast’s mind—the change of color and ‘luctus 
viventium’—is not without its significance. Scartazzini (Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia, 7th 
ed.) cites St Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., 1, ii, 13, 4, for the idea of the lost souls inveighing against 
the justice of God in condemning them. The language of Dante too finds parallels in Job, iii, 3 ff. 
and in Jeremiah, xx, 14, ff., as Scartazzini notes (loc. cit.). Let us not forget the fact that our com- 
mentator is interpreting Virgil’s words, ‘Pallentesque ... Morbi’ and ‘Luctus,’ following a hint 
given him by Servius. The two commentators agree that pallor comes at the moment of death and 
that ‘luctus’ follows. The mediaeval scholiast, however, foreshadows what appears to be the central 
idea of the Inferno: mors peccatoris. Just as Dante injected two senses—literal and allegorical or 
mystical—into his poem, so our commentator read into Virgil two conceptions by his interpretation 
‘in superficie’ and his interpretation ‘enigmatice’ (cf. La Divina Commedia, ed. C. H. Grandgent, 
Boston, 1909, introd., p. xxix ff.). 

* The violent are guarded by the Minotaur in the seventh circle (Inf, xii, 11 ff.). There too are the 
Centaurs (xii, 55 ff.) and Harpies (xiii, 10 ff.). 
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chimera gorgones' harpie et forma tricorporis umbre” que omnia et hominum et animalium 
excedunt naturam in quibus et vicia que contra naturam* perpetrantur et miseram postea 
torquent conscienciam designantur et omnes illic terribiles visiones que magis cruciant. 
hec est proprietas que in inferni introitu describitur. 

Aen. v1, 282: In medio ramos annosaque bracchia pandit ulmus opaca] Ulmum hune 
dicit esse in medio horum omnium malorum. nam qui de somniis scripserunt dicunt vana 
esse somnia quando cadunt folia. hic enim dicit quod somnia in ulmo habeant sedem et 
sub foliis illius hereant. scimus enim ulmum esse arborem infructuosam ideoque per infruc- 
tuosam arborem et folia que deficiente suco pereunt ab arbore. omnia que hic in super- 
ficie describit infructuosa et mutila et velut somnium quod res vanissima est et in similitu- 
dine deludens reputanda. quod si ita est prudentem requirit auditorem. 


1 Servius in a note on v. 274 (cited in footnote 8 above) interprets ‘Curae’ as ‘conscientiae, quae 
puniunt semper noncentes.’ Now our scholiast holds that all the monsters which Virgil places at the 
entrance to the realm of Dis, since they are unnatural creations (excedunt naturam), signify those who, 
having sinned against nature, are tortured with an evil conscience. In this same note we have seen 
that the commentator declared that ‘ultrices Curae’ stood for consciousness of sin at the moment 
of death. Virgil’s lines are (286-289) : 

Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllaeque biformes, 

Et centumgeminus Briareus, ac belus Lernae 

Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chimaera, 

Gorgones, Harpyiaeque, et forma tricorporis umbrae. 
Dante (Inf., ix, 52) represents the Furies as ready to show the Gorgon Medusa to him. His guide, 
however, directs him to turn around and cover his face. Servius offers two explanations of the ac- 
cepted belief in the evil eye of the Gorgons: 

289. corcones Gorgones tres fuerunt in extrema Africa circa Atlantem montem, quae omnes 
unum oculum habebant, quo invicem utebantur: Stheno, Euryale, Medusa. Serenus tamen dicit 
poeta puellas fuisse unius pulchritudinis, quas cum vidissent adulescentes, stupore torpebant: unde 
fingitur, quod si quis eas vidisset, vertebatur in lapidem. 

To our scholiast the Gorgon signified the consciousness of unnatural sin. If Dante were to behold the 
Gorgon he would never return upward (v. 55-57): 
Volgiti indietro, e tien lo viso chiuso; 

Ché se il Gorgon si mostra, e tu il vedessi, 

Nulla sarebbe del tornar mai suso. 
The angel, ‘pien di disdegno’ (v. 88), opens the gates which lead to the lower Hell and berates the 
monsters for their oltracotanza (v. 93), ‘over-weening insolence.’ Scholars seem to agree in holding 
that the Medusa of Dante symbolizes Desperatio, the underpardonable sin. For very helpful criticism 
on this and other points in this paper I am indebted to Professor G. L. Hamilton of Cornell University, 
who too has suggested that it might be worth while looking into the commentaries of Benvenuto da 
Imola, of Landino, and of Buti on Dante for possible traces of the influence of such a comment as is 
found in our manuscript. 

2 Servius has a very brief note on v. 289 (p. 52.24): TRICORPORIS VMBRAE Eryli et Geryonis. Geryon 
is the symbol of Fraud in the lower part of the seventh circle of the Inferno. 

? Dante seems to have given emphasis to the conception of vicia contra naturam in his discussion 
of the various categories of sins punished in the last three circles (Inf., xi, 28 ff.). The poet speaks of 
natura in connection with the seventh circle (xi, 46 ff.): 

Puossi far forza nella Deitade, 
Col cor negando e bestemmiando quella, 
E spregiando natura e sua bontade. 
In referring to those punished in the eighth circle Dante says (xi, 55-56): 
Questo modo di retro par che uccida 
Pur lo vinco d’amor che fa natura. 
So too natura is mentioned in the same passage where the crimes punished in the ninth and final circle 
are discussed (xi, 61 ff.): 
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Aen. v1, 638-724 (on fol. 125*) Tradito erat paganorum quoniam cum perveniebat anime 
in octavum circulum per gradus purgationis ibant ad letheum fluvium et potabant ex eo 
ut obliviscerentur omnium malorum quae sustinuerunt in hoc saeculo vel que in futuro 
post reversionem ad corpora illis superessent. futura quoniam nulla anima que in eo iam 
erat circulo voluisset unquam redire ad corpus si recordaretur mala saeculi praeterita et 
futura. unde letheum obliviosum dicitur. de hoc enim circulo ad nonum transiebat circu- 
lum et ad celestia sine fine regnaturi ascendebant. sed requirendum quid in hoc significa- 
tur. nam secundum ystoriam nemo talis creditur esse, sed per letheum fluvium extremum 
senium intelligitur’ in quo homo memoriam preteritorum perdit et futurorum scientiam 
vir habet. nam ab infantia in puericiam a puericia in adolescenciam ab adolescencia in 
iuventutem a iuventute in senectutem a senectute in extremum senium transitur in quo 
homo tantam potat oblivionem ut proprie reverti ad infantiam videatur. ubi adhuc re- 
quirendum quia si anima ce¢lestis et adeo est immo quia est cur non omnia requirit semper 
sicut prius in sua conditione fecerat antequam iungeretur corpori. cuius prima et vera 
solutio hee est quam praediximus de etatibus in quibus corporum trahit qualitates et ali- 
quando crescit et aliquando decrescit et aliquando minuitur sensu. a philosophis vero qui- 
busdam altius adhuc explicatur. per quinque enim circulos ferunt descensionem animarum 
ad corpora.” per saturnum a quo accipiunt tarditatem per iovem amorem saeculi et reg- 
norum per martem feracitatem et iram per venerem libidinem per mercurium saeculi 
prudentiam et ingenium. ideoque talibus descensionibus et corporis societate (societur, 
cod.) originalem amittit sapienciam. 

Aen. v1, 743: Quisque suos patimur manes] Sic anima virtutes ipsas consciencia nobili- 
tatis induitur quibus corpus evecta eo unde descenderat reportatur quia nec corpore 
sordescit vel oneratur eluvie que puro ac levi (levo cod.) fonte (fonnte cod.)* virtutum riga- 


Per l’altro modo quell’amor s’obblia 
Che fa natura, e quel ch’é poi aggiunto, 
Di che la fede spezial si cria. 


Soon after in the same canto (97 ff.) Virgil unravels the knot which puzzles Dante in regard to the 
reason why usurers are punished in the lower Hell. The usurer sets at naught Nature and her laws 
(109 ff.): 

E perché l’usuriere altra via tiene, 

Per sé natura, e per la sua seguace, 

Dispregia, poiché in altro pon la spene. 


1 Servius is the source of the idea that the stream of Lethe (Lethaeum amnem) stands for extreme 
old age: 

705. PRAENATAT . .. sane de hoc fluvio quaeritur a prudentioribus, utrum de illis novem sit, qui 
ambiunt inferos, an praeter novem. et datur intellegi quod ab illis novem, qui ambiunt inferos, separa- 
tus sit: namque volunt eum esse imaginem senectutis. nam animae nostrae vigent et alacres sunt et 
plenae memoria a pueritia usque ad virentem senectam, postea in nimia senectute omnis memoria 
labitur: qua lapsa mors intervenit, at animae in aliud corpus revertuntur. 

2 Cf. Servius on v. 714 . . . docent autem philosophi, anima descendens quid per singulos circulos 
perdat: unde etiam mathematici fingunt, quod singulorum numinum potestatibus corpus et anima 
nostra conexa sunt ea ratione, quia cum descendunt animae trahunt secum torporem Saturni, Martis 
iracundiam, libidinem Veneris, Mercurii lucri cupiditatem, Iovis regni desiderium: quae res faciunt 
perturbationem animabus, ne possint uti vigore suo et viribus propriis. On the five circles, see 
especially E. K. Rand, Dante and Servius (88rd Annual Report of the Dante Society, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914), p. 7. 

3 What is a levis fons? Along with the adjective purus, the epithet levis seems to mean ‘clear’: 
the context would call for some such meaning. It is curious, however, that Dante himself uses the word 
lieve in speaking of the effects of being drawn along the waters of Lethe by Matilda (Purg. xxxi, 94- 


96): 
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tur ne deseruisse unquam celum videtur quem (quo cod.) respectu et cogitationibus possi- 
debat. hic animam quam in se pronam corporis usus effecit atque in pecudem quodam- 
modo reformavit ex homine et absolucionem corporis perhorrescit et cum necesse est non 
nisi cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbris. sed nec post mortem facile corpus relinquit 
quia nec de ea facile corporee excedunt pestes, sed aut suum oberrat cadaver ut novi cor- 
poris ambit habitaculum. 


Parisinus 7930 has some interesting remarks on the nine’ circles of the lower 
world. Here is the position of each circle as the scholiast has noted them opposite 
the appropriate verse in Virgil: 


First circle = v.426 ‘Continuo auditae voces, vagitus et ingens, Infantumque animae 
flentes in limine primo.’ 

Second circle = v.430 ‘Hos iuxta falso damnati crimine mortis.’ 

Third circle =v.434 ‘Proxima deinde tenent loca, qui sibi letum Insontes peperere 
manu.’ 

Fourth circle = v.440 ‘Nec procul hinc partem fusi monstrantur in omnem Lugentes 
campi.’ 

Fifth circle = v.477 ‘Inde datum molitur iter. Iamque arva tenebant Ultima, quae bello 
clari secreta frequentant.’ 

Sixth circle =v. 548 ‘Respicit Aeneas subito, et sub rupe sinistra Moenia lata videt, 
triplici circumdata muro.’ 

Seventh circle = v.638 ‘Devenere locos laetos, et amoena virecta Fortunatorum nemo- 
rum sedesque beatas.’ 

Eighth circle = v.656 (not marked in Paris. 7930). In Add. MS. 23897,” a codex of the 
twelfth century in the British Museum, there is the following note opposite this verse: 
‘Hic est octavus circulus in quo stant beatissimi.’ 

Ninth circle = v.679. There is a note in the margin of Paris. 7930 which is an attempt 
to clarify the situation here: ‘De nono circulo nihil hic commemorat sed intelligitur an- 
chises de nono in octavum venisse ubi ita purgantur anime ut ad corpora redire vellent, 
nam in nono ita purgantur ut redire nollent.’ 


It should be noted that there seems to have been a slight difference of opinion 
between the scholiast who wrote the Servian notes on the sixth book and the 
‘mediaeval’ annotator in regard to the position of the sixth circle in the lines of 


Tratto m’avea nel fiume infino a gola 
E tirandosi me dietro, sen giva 
Sopr’esso l’acqua, lieve come spola. 
Our commentator has in mind Lethaeus fluvius, to which Virgil has reference six lines below (v. 749). 

1 Cf. E. K. Rand, op. cit., p. 8 ff. Servius on v. 439 (‘novies Styx interfusa’) has a philosophical ex- 
planation to offer: ‘quia qui altius de mundi ratione quaesiverunt, dicunt intra novem hos mundi 
circulos inclusas esse virtutes, in quibus et iracundiae «mt et cupiditates, de quibus tristitia nascitur, 
id est Styx.’ Here the first hand in Paris. 7930 adds a note, the source of which I cannot find in Ser- 
vius: ‘Alii autem dicunt novies quia mundus novem rebus constat sole et luna quatuor ventis terra 
mari et celo.”The same hand in a note on Geor. rv, 479 (‘novies Styx interfusa’) adds something to 
what Servius gives us in his note on Aen. vi, 439: ‘Stix fluvius inferni . . . quod autem dicit novem 
fluminibus circumdatum esse infernum poeticum est vel philosophicum. philosophi enim dicunt 
terram esse infernum quia ima est omnium elementorum quam dicunt esse circumdatam circulis 
novem suo ipsius et circulis planetarum et nono spherae celestis.’ 

? This manuscript contains the works of Virgil with occasional notes in the margin. These scholia 
seem to be chiefly from Servius. Funaioli, Rhein. Mus., uxx, p. 77, dates this codex ‘saec x11 ez.’ 
and states that itisof Italian origin. The comment on Aen. vi is much more comprehensive than that 
on any of the other books. 
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Virgil. On verse 540 (“Hic locus est partes ubi se via findit in ambas’) the latter 
writes: ‘Iam ventum est ad bivium. loquitur secundum phitagoram propter supra 
dictam rationem.’ There is reference here to the long note by Servius on v. 136 
concerning the significance of the ‘Golden Bough.’ Part of this note deals with 
the doctrine of Pythagoras on the symbolism of the letter ‘Y’: ‘novimus Py- 
thagoram Samium vitam humanam divisse in modum Y litterae, scilicet quod 
prima aetas incerta sit, quippe quae adhuc se nec vitiis nec virtutibus dedit: bi- 
vium autem Y litterae a iuventute incipere, quo tempore homines aut vitia, id 
est partem sinistram, aut virtutes, id est dexteram partem sequuntur.’ 

On fol. 204° of the Paris manuscript is the following scholium in the margin 
directly after some observations on the significance of the names of the nine 
Muses: ‘Novem insule inferorum dicuntur esse ad modum Y littere facte in pedi- 
bus v in brachiis m1.’ A large drawing of the letter Y then follows with one circle 
attached to the lowest part. There are two circles drawn on each side of the lower 
limb; these circles are joined together in groups of two by a cross bar which inter- 
sects horizontally this lower part. Similarly in the upper part there are two cir- 
cles on the right and left respectively of the two upper limbs. It will be observed 
that there are nine circles in all. Each of the four circles in the upper part of the 
letter have accompanying them interesting marginal notes. On the left are found 
these two annotations :! 


1 | have arranged these annotations in the order which the scholiast seemed to have in mind, read- 
ing up in each case from the fork of the letter, which introduces us to the sixth circle. The first two 
captions would then refer to the sixth and seventh circles respectively; the last two, to the eighth 


and ninth. This fourfold division or classification of souls in the Other World does not seem to have 
been borrowed from what Servius says about the Pythagorean symbolism of the letter ‘Y.’ It is true 
that we find in Servius the meaning which Pythagoras assigned to the right and left branches of that 
letter: the right indicates virtutes, the left vitia. When man reached the parting of the ways, he had the 
power of choosing either path: this bivium was reached when man arrived at the period of iuventus. 
Servius is, we must remember, commenting on the significance of the ‘Golden Bough.’ Before dis- 
cussing, however, this subject, Servius had made a rather significant remark. I will report his entire 
comment on the first part of this same verse (136): ‘accIPE QUAE PERAGENDA PRIUS 8i Vis, inquit, 
reverti, audi observationis praecepta. et sub imagine fabularum docet rectissimam viam, per quam 
animabus ad superos datur regressus.’ Servius makes another reference to this doctrine in his commen- 
tary elsewhere on this book. This is a note on v. 295 (‘Hinc via Tartarei quae fert Acherontis ad 
undas.’) which repeats and confirms what he has said on v. 136: ‘sequitur illud Pythagoricum, dicens 
tenuisse eos viam post errorem silvarum, quae vel ad vitia vel ad virtutes, ut diximus, ducit.’ Here 
the phrase post errorem siluarum makes one think immediately of Dante’s selva oscura (Inf. i, 2) 
just as Servius’ rectissima via suggests la diritta via of the next line. As I have already noted, the 
scholiast of our manuscript felt that v. 540 (‘ubi se via findit in ambas’) represented the bivium of 
Pythagoras, although Servius himself says nothing about that symbolism at this point. This fact 
is well worth noting; taken along with the additional point that the ‘mediaeval’ annotator believed 
that the sixth circle began about the place where the ways divided in two parts—just eight lines 
below (548), to be accurate — this fact seems to have more than usual significance. We find the three 
beasts of Dante explained as symbolic of the ‘three ages’ by the author of Commento alla Divina 
Comedia d’ Anonimo Fiorentino del Secolo XIV (ed. Pietro Fanfani, 1886), 1, 16-17. Cf. S. Canavesio, 
Il Primo Canto della Divino Commedia Spiegato coll’ Y psilon di Pitagora (publica lettura fattasi la sera 
del xxviii di feb. 1873 & Mondovi), p. 47 f. Fulgentius (Virgili Continentia, ed. Helm, pp. 90 ff.) 
deals with the moral characteristics typical of the ‘three ages’; cf. also p. 20 (on Tricerberus). Pietro 
Alighieri cites Virgil’s line (vi, 540) in writing on the significance of bivium (Petri Allegherit super 
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1. In hac que debent corporari nec salvari 
2. In hac que debent non corporari et penitus sunt dampnandi 


On the right we find: 


1. In hac que debent corporari et salvari 
2. In hac que debent non corporari et salvari 


There is no parallel in Servius, as far as I know, for this fourfold division. On 
Aen. vi, 426, Servius has a note which deals with the occupants of the nine 
circles of the lower world: 


CONTINVO AVDITAE VOCES novem circulis inferi cincti esse dicuntur, quos nunc exequitur. 
nam primum dicit animas infantum tenere, secundum eorum qui sibi per simplicitatem 
adesse nequiverunt, tertium eorum qui evitantes aerumnas se necarunt, quartum eorum 
qui amarunt; quintum virorum fortium esse dicit, sextum nocentes tenent qui puniuntur 
a iudicibus, in septimo animae purgantur, in octavo sunt animae ita purgatae, ut redeant 
[in corpora add. codd. Servii Danielis], in nono, ut iam non redeant, scilicet campus Elysius. 


Another comment (on v. 713) is also quite pertinent here: ‘aNIMAE QUIBVS 
ALTERA FATO CORPORA DEBENTVR sciendum non omnes animas ad corpora re- 
verti: aliquae enim propter vitae merita non redeunt; aliquae redeunt propter 
malam vitam, aliquae propter fati necessitatem.’ 

Three of the four categories in which the commentator of Paris. 7930 places 
the souls in the lower part of Hell may have been derived from these two notes 
of Servius. One of these classifications (no. 2 on left shaft of letter “Y’) seems to 
be the annotator’s own conception of what would be to him the lowest part of 
the Christian Hell — the abode of those who will be damned for ever, body and 
soul. Servius (on v.416) had merely indicated that the ninth circle was the abode 
of the souls of those who would not return to their bodies, scilicet campus Ely- 
situs. 

Seton Hatt Co.iece, 

Soutu Orance, New JERSEY. 


Dantis ipsius Genitoris Comoediam Commentarium, ed. Vernon and Nannucci, 1846, p. 27). He follows 
Servius’ explanation of the symbolism of the letter ‘Y’ in thinking of life as a via recta up to the point 
of bifurcation. This road, Pietro explains, symbolizes adolescentia. Gervasius of Tilbury deals similarly 
with the significance of bivium (cf. D. Comparetti, Virgilio nel medio evo, Firenze, 1896, vol. u, 
appendix, pp. 188-190); cf. also the story cited by Comparetti (p. 28) of the laughing head of marble 
on the right and the weeping head on the left of the Gate at Naples. In a thirteenth century manu- 
script of Virgil in Florence (Laur. $9, 23) there is an interesting marginal comment on the sixth Ae- 
neid. On the last page is the signature ‘Gervasius.’ This comment, as far as I know, has not been 
edited. Commenting on Aen. vi, 418 the author (Gervasius of Tilbury?) states that the three heads 
of Cerberus are symbolic of the three continents. In a note in our manuscript (Paris 7930) on Geor. 
i, $88 ff. there is a curious explanation of Pluto’s three-headed dog by the same hand apparently 
which wrote the text of Virgil: ‘Pluto enim rex; fuit molosie. i. epiri qui eam (Proserpinam) rapuit. 
dicitur tricerberum canem habere propter tres insulas quibus imperavit.’ Various explanations have 
been offered for the three faces of Lucifer (red, yellow, and black) in the lowest part of the Inferno 
(xxxiv, 37-45). Here are at any rate two interesting notes on the symbolism of the three-headed dog 
of Hades — one of what appears to be that of an eleventh-century commentator, the other that of the 
thirteenth. 

1 T have come across a fourfold division of the souls in the other world in Paris miscellany (Paris 
lat. 949). On fol. 24* I find the heading ‘Prologus Alchuini ad Karolum Augustum super Categorias 





A BULLA OF OTTO III IN AMERICA 
By E. V. MOFFETT 


TuE seals of Otto 111 are of interest not only because of their rarity, but because 
of their place in the development in Europe of the typical royal ‘Great Seal,’ or 
Seal of State. It is, of course, true that it is not to the mediaeval Empire, but to 
France that we must look for the connecting link between the Roman use of seals 
to authenticate documents and the continuance of the custom during the Middle 
Ages; but it was in the Empire that the type was first developed which was to 
be adopted and used for centuries by the chanceries of Europe. In both France 
and the Empire the early royal seals usually bore the head or bust of the reigning 
sovereign, as in the Roman seals, encircled by a legend giving his name alone, or 
name and title. In the late tenth century, however, a step was taken toward the 
development of the future “Great Seal,’ when the Emperor Otto 1 (d.983) — and 
very soon after him the French king, Hugh Capet — used instead of a head or 
bust, a half-length seated figure, bearing in its hands the royal insignia.’ Otto m1 
went a step further when, directly after his coronation as emperor in 996, he used 
a new wax seal which showed him at full length, standing, and holding orb and 
lance? (see Plate I). It remained for his successor, Henry 1 (1002-1024), only to 
amalgamate these designs of the Ottos, and so complete the device of the typical 
royal seal, showing the full length figure of the monarch, seated ‘enthroned 
in majesty.’ This was promptly adopted by the French king Henry 1 (1031-1060), 
as well as by his contemporary in England, Edward the Confessor, and became 
the recognized device for later royal seals. 

Meantime, the final step in the evolution of the form of the ‘Great Seal’ had 
also been taken by Otto 111. In 998 he had revived the Byzantine-Italian use of 
pendant metal seals, usually of lead, instead of the wax seal affixed en placard 
to the face of the document.* For the device on these coin-like metal seals, or 
bullae, Otto had returned to the use of the bust portrait, and since this pendant 
type of seal offered two sides to be adorned with inscription and device, he used 
for the reverse of most of his bullae the legend, RENOVATIO IMPERII ROMANORUM, 


Augustini.’ This work is accompanied by glosses with the inscription ‘Heiricus Magister Remigii fecit 
has Glossas.’ This is interesting in connection with the possibility, which I have stated above, that 
Paris. 7930 may contain the commentary of Remigius on Virgil. The gloss to which I have reference 
is on fol. 43*: ‘De quattuor ordinibus hominum qui erunt in die iuditii. sciendum quoque est quia 
quattuor ordines ferunt in die iuditii duo bonorum et duo malorum.’ 

1 Heineccius (De . . . sigillis, Leipsig, 1709, p. 92) noted that this seal of Otto 1 was also used by 
Otto m1 during his minority. This seems to be borne out by the seal used on a diploma, of which the 
original is now in the Reichsarchiv at Munich, dated Dec. 12, 993. A fac-simile of the seal and part of 
the document was printed by Gottfried Bessel in his Chronicon Gotwicense (Tegernsee, 1732), facing 
p. 210. See also M.G.H., Dipl., u, ii, Otto III, No. 140. 

2K. Foltz, in Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hannover, 1878) 
m1, 36. Paul Kehr (Die Urkunden Otto III, Innsbruck, 1890, pp. 113-114) and Th. Sickel (M.G.H., 
Dipl., 1, ii, $92*) confirm this. Bessel (loc. cit.,) and W. de Gray Birch (Seals, London, 1907, pp. 
294-295) print facsimiles of this seal, or of one used a little later and almost identical. 

* Lead seals had been used by some of the Carolingians, but after Charles the Fat they had been 
discarded for a hundred years. Perhaps Otto 11, in 982, and certainly Otto m1, in 998, revived their use. 
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encircling another bust, formerly thought to be that of the young emperor him- 
self, but now considered a ‘Roma,’ equipped with lance and shield! (see Plate II). 
These pendant seals hung, by silken cord or by parchment tape or thong, con- 
tinued to be used by Otto’s successors in the Empire, and were quickly adopted 
by the other monarchs of Europe, but the devices of both sides were changed. 
For the obverse, Henry 1, as we have seen, immediately went back to Otto’s 
earlier use of the full-length figure, but seated instead of standing, and he was fol- 
lowed in this by his successors in the Empire, in France, and in England, the type 
becoming fixed. As for the reverse, the ‘Roma,’ being inappropriate for either 
France or England, could not be expected to appear on the seals of either coun- 
try. In England, in its place, beginning with William the Conqueror, the mounted 
and armed effigy of the king (copied from the seal which William had already used 
as Duke of Normandy) was placed on the reverse of the royal seal, and in France 
(Louis vi, 1141) a similar device was used, but was later changed to the fleur-de- 
lis; while even in the Empire the eagle was substituted. These variations, appar- 
ently so different from each other and from the device used by Otto m1, are, per- 
haps, more apparent than real, for in each case the design used either indicated 
military strength or symbolized the State, and both these ideas were typified by 
the armed ‘Roma’ of Otto’s bullae. 

The scarcity of the bullae of Otto 11 is not due to any sparing use of them 
during his reign, nor even to the normal losses of such things during a period of 
more than nine centuries, but rather to the disappearance of an abnormal number 
of the originals of the praecepta of this emperor to which these seals were usually 
affixed after 998.2 Nearly half of all of his authenticated grants, and more than 
two-thirds of those to Italian beneficiaries exist only in copies, so far as is known,’ 
a..d even of the originals still extant, many have lost their seais, only a stain being 
left to show that there was once a wax seal en placard, or the holes made for the 
cords or thongs being still present to prove that bullae were once attached. One 
of these detached bullae, along with the original diploma to which it was supposed 
to have been fastened, was bought in 1880 from an American collector by Mr 
Henry F. Durant, and is now in the library of Wellesley College.* There seems 
no doubt of the authenticity of the charter — which is the long-lost original 
of Otto’s confirmation in May, 996, of the possessions of the monastery of SS 
Boniface and Alexis, at Rome — and there is no doubt that this document had a 
bulla attached.’ That the bulla which is now with it is genuine, but was not the 


1 P. Kehr (op. cit., p. 16) corrects Foltz, who followed Heineccius in thinking that the bust on the 
reverse of the bulla represented the young emperor. Sickel, in M.G.H.., loc. cit., follows Kehr, agreeing 
with Gregorovius (Die Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, vol. 11, Bk. v1, Ch. v1, 4) and Muratori (Antig., v, 
556) in thinking the device a ‘Roma.’ 

2 Foltz, loc. cit., p. 36; Kehr, p. 114; Sickel, M.G.H., Dipl. u, ii, 392a. A few documents still had wax 
seals after metal seals were introduced. 

3 Kehr, pp. 2, 67, 68. 

* See the essay by the present writer, ‘A Lost Diploma of Otto III,’ in Persecution and Liberty 
(New York: Century Co., 1931), pp. 71-92. 

5 The bulla was on the diploma as recently as 1861, when it was seen in the monastery by Ludwig 
Bethmann, then collecting material for use in the M.G.H. Both he and the Italian Corvisieri furnished 
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one originally affixed to the charter, seems also capable of proof. A comparison of 
the width of the parchment tape still projecting from the seal, with the size and 
shape of the holes in the lower margin of the document through which this tape 
is supposed to have been passed, would in itself seem sufficient evidence that the 
seal and the charter do not belong together, but other proof is not lacking as we 
shall find in studying the Wellesley seal (see Plates III and IV). 

From the original manuscripts still available and to which bullae are still at- 
tached, it has been found that during the reign of Otto 11 the design of the royal 
seal was frequently changed. At least two different wax seals were successively 
used during his minority, and three different designs in wax and four in metal 
between his coronation at Rome in May, 996, and his death in January, 1002." 
In attempting to identify and date the bulla at Wellesley, we are concerned only 
with the metal seals. The earliest of these now known is attached to a document 
dated April 22, 998, while a second and slightly different design appears on docu- 
ments dated between March 29, 999, and January 31, 1000, and a third but again 
slightly altered design is found on those between April 6, 1000, and May 30, of 
the same year.’ Although these three bullae bear so strong a resemblance to each 
other that from verbal descriptions, even when given by scholars, the editors of 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica were unable to distinguish them,’ neverthe- 
less slight differences do exist which have enabled such experts as Foltz, Kehr, 
and Sickel to separate them, and Sickel designates them as B', B*, and B*. Still a 
fourth metal seal was used by Otto on documents still existing and dated on and 
after January 23, 1000, but as this was markedly different both in size and design 
from the three earlier seals, and also from that at Wellesley, it need not be con- 
sidered here.* We may likewise eliminate B*, for on comparing the Wellesley seal 
with it, it is evident that the two could not have been made from the same matrix. 
The diameter of B* is slightly smaller, and though the words of the inscriptions 
on the two seals are the same, both reading on the reverse side RENOVATIO IM- 
PERII ROMANORUM, in B* the M and P of imperu are separate letters, while in the 
Wellesley seal, as in B' and B? they are joined, MP (see Plate IV). 

If genuine, then, the leaden bulla at Wellesley must be an example of either the 
first or the second metal seal used by Otto m1. Differentiation between these is 
not easy, for they seem to be of the same size and almost identical in device and 
inscription. There are, however, a few characteristic differences which have 
been pointed out by Foltz and accepted by Kehr and Sickel, and which though 


descriptions of the seal, but not sufficiently minute to determine with certainty whether it were the 
first, the second, or the third type of metal seal used by Otto. The date of the document does not help 
in deciding this point, for the original seal was of wax, later replaced by one of metal, the date of which 
can only be inferred. See Sickel’s note to the transcription of the diploma in M.G.H., Dipl., u, ii, 
620. 

1 The fullest study of the seals of Otto m1 is that by Foltz in Neues Archiv, m1, 16-41. 

2 Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

* See M.G.H., Dipl., u1, ii, 620, introductory note to document 209. 

‘ This seal is only 22 mm. in diameter, while B' and B? measure 41 mm. and B* 39 mm. There are 
other marked differences, the most striking of which is the absence of any bust on the reverse side, 
the inscription oppo | 1 PERATOR RO | MANOR being substituted. 
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slight, are conclusive.' For instance, in existing examples of B?, it has been noted 
that the head of the emperor is slightly smaller than in B'; that the crown has in 
the front four leaves in its fleur-de-lis decoration, while B' has consistently three 
leaves, front, side, and back; and that B? has a fold, or garment-edge, visible from 
behind the jaw to the back of the neck — a fold not indicated at all in B' (see 
Plate II). Moreover, while B' and B? bear on the reverse side the same legend and 
apparently the same bust of Roma, in B', the lance-head is joined to the shaft, 
just above the pennant, with a well-finished cross , while in B’, there is only a 
cross-piece; and in the inscription, the 1 in RENOVATIO is smaller, almost seeming 
to have been omitted and inserted, and the legs of the A slightly wider apart (see 
Plate V). Such differences serve not only to distinguish B' from B?, but to identify 
the Wellesley seal as an example of the latter, with which it agrees in every de- 
tail — the four leaves of the lily in the front of the crown, the fold or edge extend- 
ing to the back of the neck, and the characteristics of the reverse side as just 
described. 

Since it would seem that on the basis of this evidence the Wellesley seal must 
be accepted as an authentic example of B*, its approximate date may be readily 
fixed. The last known example of B! is on a document dated anuary 3, 999, and 
the first known example of B* is on one dated April 6, 1000.* While it is true that a 
seal sometimes continued to be used for a short time after a new one had been 
made, it would seem that any B? (and therefore the seal at Wellesley) could be 
assigned approximately to the interval between these dates, i.e., to the year 999 
or early in 1000. The earliest known example is on a charter of March 29, 999, 
and the latest on one of January 31, 1000. Between these two dates, there are ten 
documents now in existence’ which still have seals of the type of B?, and six other 
originals to which bullae were evidently once affixed, though now lost.‘ It would 
be interesting to be able to show that the seal at Wellesley was one of these six, 
and thus come nearer assigning it to a definite document, but this attempt would 
be rash, for there are at least twenty-eight authenticated diplomas of Otto m 
which were granted between the date of the last known B! and the first B* whose 
originals are now lost,® and the Wellesley bulla might as easily have belonged to 
one of these lost twenty-eight as to any of the six surviving originals. 


1 All the known bullae of Otto m1 are of lead, although several of his diplomas specified that gold 
seals were to be used. Heineccius (loc. cit.) quotes the description of a gold seal from Mabillon (De 
re diplomatica, lib. supplem., c. 1x) which might be used for any one of Otto’s first three bullae, and 
Baluze actually saw a golden bulla weighing about 25 g. on a document which was afterward (1793) 
burned. As the document is known to have been dated May 1, 998, this seal must have been of the 
type B? See Foltz, op. cit., p. 26, and Kehr, op. cit., p. 114. 

2 Foltz, op. cit., p. 39; Sickel in M.G.H., Dipl., 1, ii, 392a; Kehr, op. cit., p. 115. 

3 These ten documents are listed in M.G.H., Dipl. Otto m1, as Nos. 311, 313 (bulla detached, but 
with the document), 315, 320, 321, 322, 333, 342, 343, and 346. The first seven are all dated at 
Rome, and between the dates March 29, 999, and October 15 of the same year. Only the last was given 
after Otto had left Italy, being dated at Regensburg, January 31, 1000. 

‘ These are diplomas 308, 317, 326, 330, 334, 350, as listed in M.G.H., u, ii, Dipl. Otto III. 

5 The three earliest of these twenty-eight, 307, 309, and 310, in M.G.H., loc. cit., may have been 
furnished with the earlier seal, B, and the last three, Nos 347, 348, and 349, may have had the third 
metal seal, B*, but probably the other twenty-two and possibly these six as well were provided with 
B, 
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Wax Seal of Otto LIT, 996. 
From cast in British Museum (Seal XLI.17) 





Piate Il 


First Bulla of Otto Il. (B') 
(About | larger than actual size) 


From original, still attached, in Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich 


Date of diploma, January 3, 999, Rome 
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Piate III 
Charter of Otto III to Monastery of SS Boniface and Alexis 
(About } of actual size) 


Showing stain of wax seal, repeated by folding, and the four holes punched in doubled bottom edge 
for cord to attach bulla 


Original at Wellesley College 
(Printed in M.G.H., II, ii, Otto III, No. 209.) 














Piarre IV 


Bulla of Otto IIL. (Actual size) 


Original, unattached, in Library of Wellesley College 








Prater V 
Second Bulla of Otto TIT (B*) 


(About } larger than actual size 


From original, still attached, in Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich 


Date of diploma, April 14, 999, Rome 
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As to the document with which our errant seal is now housed, it shows indubi- 
table traces of both a wax seal en placard and a bulla. The former was doubtless 
affixed May 31, 996, when the charter is dated. It must, therefore, have been 
Otto’s third wax seal, made immediately after his coronation as emperor just ten 
days before. This seal, already referred to, differed from its predecessors, showing 
the emperor in full length, standing, instead of only a bust or a half-length seated 
figure, and substituting for the orro pI GraTiA REX of the earlier inscription, 
OTTO Di GRATIA ROMANO. IMP. AuG. (Plate I). This wax seal had disappeared 
when the German scholar, Ludwig Bethman, visited the monastery in the middle 
of the nineteenth century and copied the document for the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae.' The bulla, however, was then still attached, and he described it suffi- 
ciently for it to be identified as B', B*, or B*. There seems little doubt that it was 
B', for Otto’s first metal seal was used when he returned to Rome for his second 
visit in the spring of 998, at which time he replaced other wax seals with bullae.? 
This monastery of SS Boniface and Alexis was one in which Otto was particu- 
larly interested, and at which he had stayed. It seems unlikely that he would 
have delayed giving it this token of his favor, already granted to others, until 
his third visit in 999, when he seems to have first used his second bulla. The seal 
now missing from the charter was therefore almost certainly of the type B' and 
not identical with the example of B* which was bought with the document, but 
unattached. 

Though never bound together by silken cord or parchment tape, the Wellesley 
manuscript and the Wellesley seal are nevertheless closely connected in their 
fortunes. Each emanated from the Emperor Otto m1 during the closing years of 
the tenth century, and each was probably given to a Roman beneficiary. Both 
were lost — presumably in the confusion of the transfer of monastic archives 
to the Italian government — but were salvaged during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Then they found their way into the hands of the same 
collector, were sold to the same purchaser, and housed in the same library, where, 
taken together, they furnish a perfect example of a tenth-century imperial di- 
ploma and seal — the former being one of the rare original documents of Otto 
1, and the latter among the earliest of mediaeval bullae. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


1 Sickel, in M.G.H., Dipl., u, ii, 620, No. 209, note. 
* Toannes Canaparius, Vita S. Adalberti, in A.A.SS. Boll., 23 April. Also M.G.H., SS., tv, 581-595. 
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TancreD Borentvs, St Thomas Becket in Art. London: Methuen and Co., 1932. Cloth. Pp. xix+12@, 

44 plates and 5 illustrations. 

Ir 1s strange that in the vast literature that has accumulated about Thomas 
Becker, the reflection of his life and character in art should never have been 
adequately surveyed. The present volume, by a professor of the history of art in 
the University of London, is an important contribution to the study of the Cult 
of St Thomas and of mediaeval iconography. Dr Borenius has conducted a wide 
search for materials, and through personal investigation or correspondence, has 
thoroughly covered western Europe. He shows that the development of iconog- 
raphy about St Thomas followed to some extent the marriages of the daughters of 
Henry 1: Joan, in Sicily and southern France; Mathilda, in Germany; and 
Eleanor, in Spain. Becket’s exile in France led naturally to special veneration of 
him in that country. Though English material on this subject is still fairly 
abundant, the carrying out of the decree of Henry vim in 1538 eliminated a vast 
portion of what once existed. It is rather surprising to learn that in Iceland, where 
St Thomas was once the second most popular saint, no material of this sort now 
exists. 

Dr Borenius traces the iconography of St Thomas in seals, statues, medallions, 
reliquaries, ivories, alabaster figures, mediaeval pilgrims’ signs and badges in 
pewter or lead, mediaeval finger rings, monumental brasses, figures in stained 
glass, embroideries, enamels, woodcuts, etchings, illuminations, and paintings. 
He points out that, although there is no undeniably authentic representation of 
St Thomas dating from his life-time, representations began early. A single figure 
among the Byzaniine mosaics of the cathedral at Monreale in Sicily dates from 
not more than twelve years after the martyrdom. St Thomas is portrayed in a 
variety of ways: sometimes simply as the archbishop, without further emblems; 
sometimes with an emblem of his martyrdom, usually a sword. Especially in 
illuminations and wall-paintings, a whole series of scenes from the life of Thomas 
is occasionally given. Representations of the martyrdom, of course, are frequent. 

Some idea of the amount of tradition reflected in the art dealing with St 
Thomas can be gathered from Dr Borenius’ study. The delightful legend of the 
Saracen princess, who followed Gilbert Becket to England, married him, and be- 
came the mother of the future archbishop, is illustrated in Queen Mary’s Psalter, 
in the British Museum. The incident of the mob’s reviling St Thomas at Stroud 
and cutting off the tail of his horse is depicted on three German altarpieces. 
Legendary elements gather especially about the scene of the martyrdom. Usually 
the archbishop is shown praying at the altar. Sometimes the altar is represented 
with a chalice and the dove of the Holy Ghost, suggesting that Mass was in 
progress. The number of assailants varies curiously from one to four. In some of 
the Limoges chasses one of the knights bears an axe instead of a sword; in others, 
the soul of the deceased is carried heavenward by two angels. 

Any future study of the folklore about Thomas Becket must take into account 
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Professor Borenius’ able work. The many illustrations, most of which are pub- 
lished for the first time, add immeasureably to its value. 
Paut A. Brown, 
Temple University. 


CaRLETON Brown, ed., English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. 

Pp. xlii+312. $3.00. 
| SrupENTs of Middle English literature, to say nothing of the vastly larger group 
who are interested in lyric poetry of whatever date or language, will be deeply 
indebted to Professor Brown for this inclusive and carefully edited volume of 
thirteenth century poems. It is a fitting companion volume to the Religious 
Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century,' which appeared in 1924. One can only hope 
that Professor Brown will continue his labors until he has produced equally 
compact and useful editions of English lyrics down to, say roughly, 1530. The 
amount of effort involved is incalculable, but then only will scholars be in a 
position to deal justly with the later Tudor and Stuart lyric outburst. There are 
ninety-one items in the present collection, of which fourteen (Nos 11, 14, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 27, 30, 33, 37,38, 56, 57, 69) have never been printed before, and several 
others (for example, Nos 12, 34, 63, 70, 71) of which new versions are here first 
printed. Not only are we grateful for this new material, but when we consider the 
variety of sources, often obscure and out of print, to which it was formerly neces- 
sary to turn to read the poems here reprinted, we must be no less grateful for the 
availibility of the present volume. 

Professor Brown opens his introduction with Gerald’s charming story of the 
twelfth century priest who began the morning service with Swete lamman dhin 
are instead of Dominus vobiscum. The good father had been kept awake all night 
by dancers in the churchyard who had sung this refrain. Dancing and singing 
in churchyards were distressingly common in Europe during the twelfth century 
and even before, but this phrase, along with the Bovo and Merswinde fragment 
which an account of English origin of Kélbigk dancers preserves, is apparently 
our only trace of the songs the dancers sang. That the familiar lines from the 
Ancren Riwle, ‘Euer is pe eie to pe wude leie, / Perinne is pet ich luuie,’ may be 
part of a lyric and not, as usually said, a proverb, is suggested by Professor Brown 
(p. xi, note 2). There is really nothing incompatible in considering the lines both 
a proverb and a quotation from a lyric, since proverbs, as examples in the present 
collection show, were not uncommon in early lyrics.? Professor Brown goes on to 


1 We may note that Professor Brown says, ‘As I see it now, the first eleven pieces in Religious 
Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century may more properly be referred to the later years of the thirteenth 
century.’ (p. xli.) 

? The scribe of MS. Cotton Cleopatra C vi evidently recognized it as a jingle and added “‘and pe halte 
bucke climed peruppe. Twa and preo, hu feole beod peo? preo halpenes maked a peni. Amen; and 
euer is.’ (A.R., ed. J. Morton, p. 96). The originally proverbial nature of the quotation is indicated 
by an English verse quoted in one of the eartly thirteenth century fables of Odo [Eudes] of Chering- 
ton, De Lupo qui voluit esse Monachus: “Thai thu Wolf hore hodi te preste tho thu hym sette Salmes to 
lere evere beth his geres to the groue-ward.’ This version is from the fourteenth century Corpus Christi 
Camb. MS. 441 (L. Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins, rv [1896], p. 195; cf. pp. 22 f.). Thomas Wright 
gives the same verse from two other MSS, one of which runs substantially as above, but the other: 
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discuss the earliest lyrics in his collection, and incidentally indicates that the 
Cuckoo Song is more likely to be ‘an imitation of Welsh folk-song than . . . the 
invention of a learned composer’ (p. xvi), as Sir Edmund Chambers had stated. 
The presence of musical notes with certain of the lyrics is strikingly in contrast 
with the absence of notation in the next century (pp. xli f.). It is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate that Professor Brown did not reproduce the music for at least some of 
the fourteen lyrics for which it is available. 

Lyrics which can be safely dated from 1200-1250 are found singly and are often 
unique, while from 1250-1300 they are usually found in collections, sometimes 
extensive and often overlapping. Professor Brown’s discussion (pp. xx ff.) of the 
various manuscript collections, notably Trinity College Camb. MS. 323, MS. 
Cotton Calig. A 1x, Jesus Coll. Oxf. MS. 29, Bodleian Digby 86 and British Mu- 
seum Harley 2253. We shall return to Digby 86 and its early owners. Evidence is 
found of occasional direct borrowing from one manuscript to another (p. xxv) 
and also of oral transmission with its inevitable variations (pp. xix, xxvi f.). 

The poems printed here for the first time are mainly religious and didactic. 
The single exception, and that springs from the proverbial, and here mildly anti- 
feminine, wisdom of the people is No. 21 (a version with different emphasis had 
been printed before): 

‘Say me, viit in pe brom, 
Teche me wou i sule don 


pat min hosebonde 
me louien wolde.’ 


‘Hold pine tunke stille 
& hawe al pine wille.’ 


No. 14, A warning to Sir Eode, is of great interest, since it seems to represent the 
earliest reference to the story of the avaricious clerk who appears later in Ger- 
many as Archbishop Udo of Magdeburg (cf. pp. 176 f.). A curiosity of the 
present poems is that its author translated ‘mane, techel, phares,’ as “Te-maruuen 
pu deyis, ezechiel!’ 

Three of the most striking poems in the collection are Nos 76, 78 and 83, all 
from British Museum, MS. Harley 2253, and all probably written by a single poet 
of the Welsh border. Professor Brown (p. xxxix) expresses his regret that he did 
not include another probably by the same poet, The Fairy of Rybbesdale (see K. 
Béddeker, Alienglische Dichtungen (Berlin, 1878], pp. 155 ff.). Of these No. 76, 
Annot and Johon (we must congratulate Professor Brown for rescuing the lady’s 
name!) contains a priceless list of Celtic and Scandanavian heroes and heroines. 
Some of the material here is of great value to those who are concerned with the 
beginnings of the popular ballad in English. We find The Bargain of Judas (No. 
25, Child No. 23), and along with it, from the same manuscript and in the same 
hand, The Journey of the Three Kings (No. 26), of which its first editor could say, 
‘It may be further removed from the true ballad tradition, but it certainly has 
the appearance of being founded on it, and I am not sure that a thirteenth-cen- 


‘If al that the wolf unto a preest worthe, / And be set unto book psalmes to leere, / Yit his eye is evere 
to the wodeward.’ (Selection of Latin Stories, Percy Society [1842], p. 229.) 
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tury literary imitation of a popular ballad may not possess even greater interest 
than the genuine article’ (W. W. Greg, ‘A Ballad of Twelfth Day,’ Modern Lan- 
guage Review, vi11 [1913], 64). The very first lyric in the volume, Sunset on Cal- 
vary, connected with St Edmund of Pontigny (d. 1240), affords, as Professor 
Brown (p. xvi) points out, ‘an excellent example of . . . one of the notable char- 
acteristics in folk-poetry:’ 

Nou goth sonne vnder wod, — 

me reweth, marie, pi faire Rode. 

Nou gop sonne vnder tre, — 

me rewep, marie, pi sone and pe. 


The notes and the vocabulary are full and excellent. A trifling misprint which 
may be corrected in a second edition is the shifting of notes to ll. 42 and 43 on 
p. 226. In the Thrush and the Nightingale (p. 105, ll. 115 ff.) there is a reference 
to the wife of Constantine who kept a cripple concealed in her bower. Professor 
Brown (p. 208) notes that this story belongs to a widespread and well-known 
group, but he is unable to link Constantine with it. The reviewer’s friend Mr F. 
L. Utley has called his attention to the presence of the story in a number of Old 
French poems, notably Auberi le Bourguignon, where we read 

Par femme sont maint home abatu: 
Rois Coustantins, qui tant estoit cremus, 
En fu hounis, ce aues uous seu, 

Par Segucon, qui moult ot court le bu; 


Ce fu uns nains petis et mescreus; 
-vit. ans la tint, ains qu’il fust parcheu.! 


One might object to the certainty of the statement (p. xxxiii, note 2) that ‘The 
names Margeri and Wilekin, as well as the reference to the fair at Botolfston 
[Boston, Li], show that “Dame Siriz” is not a translation of a French original,’ 
It may well be that ‘Dame Siriz’ is an original English composition, but several 
fabliaux in French have English settings, and some were probably written by 
Anglo-Frenchmen. Examples are Connebert (Montaiglon and Raynaud, Recueil 
Général, v, 160 ff.), La Male Honte (idem, rv, 41 ff., v, 95 ff.), Le Roi d’ Angleterre 
et le Jongleur d’Ely (idem, u1, 242 ff.), and, above all, the demi-fabliau, Gilote 
et Johane (A. Jubinal, Nouveau Recueil de Contes [Paris, 1 (1842)], 28 ff; 
ef. H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances (London, 1 (1883), 813 f.], which is laid 
principally at Winchester, has a character named Hobekyn, and even drops into 
English on occasion (‘Alas! alas! for Godes deth, such coomoun ys y-sheent!’ 
[p. 36]). 

Professor Brown’s statement (p. xxviii) of the date of Bodleian MS. Digby 86 
is obscured by an unfortunate misprint which makes him speak of Edward m 
and the years 13872 and 1382 when he intended Edward 1, 1272 and 1282. This 
manuscript bears several notations which show that it was once in the possession 


1 Ed. A. Tobler, Mittheilungen aus altfranzésischen Handschriften (Leipzig, 1870), p. 159. See also 
Tobler in Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Sprache und Literatur, xm (1874), 104-111, and 
Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, rx (1885), 305, n. 55; A. Graf, Roma nella Memoria e nella Im- 
maginazionie del Medio Evo (Turin, 1915), pp. 454 f. 
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of the Penddck' family in southern Worcestershire. Persons mentioned in the 
manuscript are Robert de Pendock, John, lord (‘dns’) de Pendock, William son of 
Simon de Underhill, and, in one entry, ‘Galfridus, Will’s, Rob’s de Penedok.’ 
Robert expects to be buried in the cemetery at Redmarley. Professor Brown 
(pp. xxix f.) gives us some information about the Pendocks, and says that he has 
not succeeded in identifying William de Underhill. An examination of the ma- 
terial in the more available records discloses that although no other reference to 
William seems to exist there is much information about his family and their 
association with the Pendocks. The admirable map which accompanies PNW 
shows Pendock and Redmarley d’Abitot, so-called to distinguish it from another 
Worcestershire Redmarley in Great Witley (Doddingtree Hundred), both in 
Oswaldslow Hundred. Near Pendock are Berrow and Underhill Farm. Hugo de 
Underhill held land at Redmarley ca 1280 (LSR, 1280, p. 59), and Henry Under- 
hill was at Hampton in the same year (LSR, 1280, p. 23). Simon de Underhill, 
father of William, first appeared in 1293, when he was reported as holding part of 
the land at Berrow formerly held by John le Somen’ who had had the misfortune 
to be beheaded while resisting arrest (IPM, 1, 45). In a writ of March 8, 1301, 


1 The principal place and personal names are given here in their modern forms, i.e., Pendock 
Underhill, Redmarley, etc., thus avoiding the multiple forms of the records. The following abbrevia- 
tions are used: 

BCR — The Register of Thomas de Cobham, ed. E. H. Pearce, Worcestershire Historical Soc‘ety 
(London, 1930). 

CCR — Calendar of Close Rolls. 

CFR — Calendar of Fine Rolls. 

CI — Calendar of Inquisitions. 

CPR — Calendar of Patent Rolls. 

CSS — ‘Charters from St Swithun’s, Worcester,’ ed. J. H. Bloom, in Collectanea, ed. S. G. Hamil- 
ton, Worcestershire Historical Society (London, 1912). 

ER — Episcopal Registers, Diocese of Worcester, ed. J. W. Willis Bund, WHS (Oxford), 2 vols., 
1898-1902. 

Habington — T. Habington, Survey of Worcestershire, ed. J. Amphlett, WHS, 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1893-1899). 

IPM — Inquisitiones Post Mortem for the County of Worcester, ed. J. W. Willis Bund, WHS, 
2 vols. (Oxford, 1894-1909). 

LSR, 1280 — Lay Subsidy Roll for the County of Worcester, c. 1280, ed. J. W. Willis Bund and J. 
Amphlett, WHS (Oxford, 1893). 

LSR, 1827 — Lay Subsidy Roll for the County of Worcester, 1 Edward 111, ed., F. J. Eld, WHS 
(Oxford, 1895). 

LSR, 1346 — Lay Subsidy Roll for the County of Worcester for 1346, ed. J. Amphlett, WHS (Ox- 
ford, 1900). 

Nash — T. R. Nash, Collections for the History of Worcestershire, 2 vols. (London, 1781-1782). 

PL — Calendar of Papal Registers, Papal Letters. 

PP — Calendar of Papal Registers, Petitions. 

PNW — Place-names of Worcestershire, by A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, in collaboration with 
F. T. S. Houghton, English Place-Name Society, tv (Cambridge, 1927). 

RDW — Register of the Diocese of Worcester during the Vacancy of the See, ed. J. W. Willis 
Bund, WHS, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1893-1897). 

VHC — Victoria History of the County of Worcester, ed. J. W. Willis Bund, 4 vols. and Index 
(London, 1901-1926). The article on Pendock (11 [1913], 478 ff.) is by Olive M. Moger. 
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which also mentions Geoffrey de Abitot, lord of Redmarley, Simon de Underhill 
is listed as a juror (IPM, II, 6f.). In 1808 the property which Richard de Grimen- 
hull, deceased, had held through his wife Agnes, also deceased, was equally 
divided between Agnes’s three heirs, Isabel, aged 45, wife of William le Kyng,' 
Amice, aged 44, wife of Simon Underhill, and Margery, aged 40, apparently 
unmarried (CI, v [1908], 2 f.; CFR, 1307-1319, p. 21). Richard de Grimenhull 
(Greenhill in Oswaldslow Hundred, PNW, p. 131) had been assessed at Berrow 
ca 1280 (LSR, 1280, p. 44), witnessed a quit claim, along with Sir Henry de Pen- 
dock, in May, 1291 (ER, 11, 393; cf. Liber Pensionum, ed. C. Price, WHS [Lon- 
don, 1925], p. 42), held land from William de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, dur- 
ing the reign of Edward 1 (Habington, 1, 546), had been an inquisitor on the estate 
of William de Beauchamp in 1298 at Worcester (IPM, 1, 59) and at Annelegh 
(IPM, 1, 63), and was referred to as deceased on February 28, 1308 (CFR, 1307- 
1319, p. 16). In 1317 there is mention of a knight’s fee held by Richard de Grimen- 
hull from Guy de Beauchamp (IPM, u, 104; CI, v [1908], 403). William Brown 
of Grimenhull held a hide of land in Grimenhull in 1347 which Richard had 
formerly held (Habington, 1, 546). To return to Simon de Underhill, on Decem- 
ber 26, 1322, an inquisition was taken at Pendock to pass on the lands and tene- 
ments of the deceased John (11) de Pendock, who was survived by a widow, 
Cicely (cf. Brown, p. xxx), and a son John (111), aged nine years and more. One of 
the members of the court was Simon de Underhill (IPM, n, 111 f.). In 1827 Simon 
de Underhill is listed as taxable at Berrow (LSR, 1327, p. 9). We need no specific 
references to William de Underhill to see that his family were closely associated 
with the Pendocks, and that he was a likely recipient of Robert de Pendock’s 
manuscript. There are several references to Underhills of later generations. Men 
of that name were tax-collectors in the neighboring county of Gloucester at the 
middle of the century (CFR, 1347-1356, pp. 222, 234, 376, 415), and a Thomas 
Underhill of Gloucester is mentioned in 1360 (CCR, 1360-1364, p. 54). In 1369 
Robert de Underhill became priest of Cromb D’Abitot, while its patrons were 
Thomas Dapetot and Thomas Underhill (Nash, 1, 263), and was mentioned again 
in 1874 (RDW, nu, 314). In an inquisition, apparently of 1877, William de Pen- 
dock and Robert Underhill were named (Nash, 1, 123). William Underhill was 
priest at Broadwas in 1380 (Nash, 1, 138). 

Numerous additional references to the Pendock family have been preserved,’ 
and in most cases the dates are sufficiently apart to distinguish the generations 
fairly well. We find mention of a William de Pendock with interests at Droitwich 
(in Clent Hundred) in 1264 (IPM, 1, 8), John (1), probably the first of at least 
three Pendocks bearing that name, was named in the writs of inquisitions at 
Feckenham in 1271 (IPM, 1, 11) and 1273 (IPM, 1, 18), was taxed for property 
at Hadzor in 1280 (LSR, 1280, p. 22), was a witness at Droitwich in 1285 (IPM, 
1, 25), and at Bishampton in 1290 (IPM, 1, 32). Henry de Pendock was a witness 


1 This may be the William le Kyng who was assessed in several Worcestershire communities in 


1327 (LSR, 1327, pp. 13, 29, 45, 49). 
2 There is a brief account of the Pendocks in VCH (11 [1913], 479). The relationships there indicated 


are not always clear. 
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at Worcester or Little Malvern (Oswaldslow Hundred), along with Geoffrey 
de Westmancot, in 1274 (ER, 11, 65), had a suit against William Outred of a plea 
of bond in 1278 (CCR, 1272-1279, p. 510), and was a witness again at Little 
Malvern in 1279 (ER, 11, 114). In 1288 the sheriff of Worcester received orders to 
elect a new coroner, because the king had heard that Henry de Pendock, recently 
elected, was imperfectly qualified (CCR, 1279-1288, p. 510). In May (ER, n, 
393) and October (CPR, 1281-1292, p. 451), 1291, and again in 1293 (IPM, 1, 
47), Henry de Pendock, now called knight, served as witness. Henry’s coat of 
arms was ‘Sable a lion rempant argent.’ (“Two Rolls of Arms of the Reign of King 
Edward the First,’ ed. C. S. Perceval, Archaeologia, xxx1x [1863], 431.) We hear 
no more of Henry, but the William de Pendock who was made a deacon in 1296 
(ER, 1, 477) is perhaps to be identified with the William Fitzhenry who in 1316 
held of Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, a fee in Westmancot worth twenty 
pounds a year, and half a free in Pendock worth ten pounds (IPM, 1, 68; CI, 
v [1908], 403), which fees passed to Guy’s widow Alice (CCR, 1313-1318, p. 277) 
and witnessed a charter at Hampton in 1220 (BCR, p. 23). Simon de Pendock was 
mentioned in 1287 (ER, 1, 306), and then passed from view. Robert de Pendock 
held land in Westmancot during the reign of Edward 1 (Nash, 1, 130; Brown, p. 
xxix), was taxed in 1280 for land at Pendock (LSR, 1280, p. 44) and Chaddesley 
(LSR, 1280, p. 91), and is probably the Robert de Pendock, son of John de Han- 
leye, who presented a priest at Pendock in 1290 (ER, 11, 379). John (11) de Pen- 
dock! was on a jury at Wycham in 1306 (IPM, nu, 26), and must have died late in 
1322, since Cecily was referred to as his widow on November 13, and an inquisi- 
tion, at which, as we have seen, Simon de Underhill assisted, was held on Decem- 
ber 26 (IPM, mu, 111 f.; CI, v1 [1910], 221). Another reference to John’s death 
appeared in 1330, when the king asserts his right, due to John’s death, to the 
presentation to the church of Pendock (CCR, 1330-1333, p. 21). He left a son 
John (11), aged nine years and more. The identity of this John (11) is somewhat 
uncertain. He is almost certainly the John? who in 1346 held land at Westman- 
cote and Pendock formerly held by Robert de Pendock (LSR, 1346, pp. 18 f.; 
Brown, p. xxx); this must be the same land mentioned in 1429 as held by John’s 
heirs (Habington, 1, 111; cf. 526). He is probably to be identified with the John 
Pendock of Westmancot who was collector of wools in Worcestershire in 1347 
(CFR, 1347-56, pp. 4, 6, 7). It may be questionable if he is the John de Pendock 
of Worcester, who was taxed in 1327 (LSR, 1327, p. 35), had a tenement in High 
Street in 1834 (CSS, p. 23), was a bailiff in 1842 (CSS, p. 42), and witnessed a 
charter in 1846 (CSS, p. 11). Another Pendock, Andrew by name, settled in 
Gloucester, was a man of considerable importance, and figured frequently in the 
records. In 1821 he acknowledged and paid a considerable debt to William de 
Thunneyk, clerk (CCR, 1318-1323, p. 498). He was evidently a partisan of 
Mortimer, for in March, 1327, he appeared on behalf of John Hamelyn of Here- 
ford, falsely accused of treason a short time before (CCR, 1327-1330, p. 67), 


1 Cf. VCH, ur [1913], 479, where the John who died in 1322 is called ‘John son of John son of Ro- 


bert.’ 
? But cf. VCH, m1, 479, where this John is called son of William. 
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and in September of the same year he was returned as knight of the shire for 
Gloucester (CCR, 1327-1330, p. 225). In 1339 Geoffrey le Spenser of Upton 
accuses Andrew and others of having broken his house, assaulted and imprisoned 
him (CPR, 1338-1340, pp. 275, 277). In 1340 Andrew is so sick and weak that 
he cannot exercise the duties of coroner and a new one must be elected in his place 
(CCR, 1339-1341, p. 357). His last appearance was in 1345 when he tried to get 
an accounting from Richard de Burghull, who had been his receiver (CPR, 1343- 
1345, p. 438). Some miscellaneous Pendocks close the list. A Stephen and a Wil- 
liam de Pendock, both in holy orders, seem also to be associated with Gloucester 
(BCR, pp. 53, 62, 234 [Stephen]; 145, 167, 271 [William]). The William de Pen- 
dock who was one of many men of Worcester to be pardoned the remainder of a 
fine, levied by Hugh le Despenser, in 1827 (CPR, 1327-1330, p. 203), may or 
may not be the William who was collector of subsidy for Worcester in 1350 
(CFR, 1347-1356, p. 269). In 1854 Agnes de Pendock was given the right to 
choose a confessor (PL, 111, 526). Peter de Pendock was elected abbot of Pershore 
in 1849 (VCH, 11 [1906], 136), was mentioned in 1358 (PL, m1, 597), and his death 
recorded in 1363 (CCR, 1360-1364, p. 483). William de Pendock and Robert 
Underhill are named together in an inquisition of 1877 (Nash, 1, 123). 

Let us return for a moment to the Pendocks who owned the Digby manuscripts. 
So far as we can gather from the records, if the manuscript passed from Robert 
to William de Underhill, the John whose name appears must certainly have been 
John (1), who figured between the years 1264 and 1290, and he may very well 
have been the original owner of the manuscript, since his dates fit very well with 
the other evidence for dating it (cf. Brown, p. xxviii). It will be remembered that 
a ‘Galfridus’ figured in one of the entries along with William (de Underhill [?]), 
and Robert de Pendock. Since no Geoffrey de Pendock or de Underhill is recorded 
this must be a reference to Geoffrey de Abitot, whose name appears frequently 


enough! and from whom John (11) held land. 
B. J. Wurtine, 


Harvard University. 


Max Forster, Die Vercelli-Homilien zum ersten male herausgegeben (Bibliothek der Angelsiichsis- 
chen Prosa, vol. x11), Hamburg: Henri Grand, 1932. I Hiilfte, pp. viii+-160. RM. 20. 
A LITTLE over a century ago the Vercelli Book was discovered by Blume while 
he was searching the libraries of Italy for legal documents. The poetic contents 
of this codex were very soon made public, and they have since been frequently 
edited; the prose texts were much slower in receiving scholarly attention. Wiilker 
published the incipits and explicits of each homily, and a transcript of Homily 
xu. Zupitza utilized Homily rv in his study of the body and soul theme, and 
Napier Homily xvut in his notes on the text of Blickling Homily xvm, the life 
of St Martin. After 1913 the homilies were available in the facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the whole manuscript, brought out under the auspices of the Vatican 
Library, and with the editorship of Professor Férster, by whom the manuscript 
was for the first time described in a really scientific fashion. In the German version 


1 Cf. VCH, m1 [1913], 483 f. 
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of his introductory material, published in the Festschrift fiir Lorenz Morsbach 
as a separate number of Studien zur Englischen Philologie, Professor Forster 
included an edition of six selected homilies from the Vercelli collection, and a 
very important list of words, mostly from the Vercelli Homilies, Now at last a 
full edition of all the homilies is being published. 

Though these homilies have been slow in receiving the attention they deserve, 
they have gained by the delay. They are most fortunate in their editor, who 
brings to them a lifelong interest in Old English language and literature and a 
special knowledge of homilies. For the first time an Old English homilary is 
presented with that fullness and detail which has been accorded hitherto only to 
the poetical texts. This book is a superlative example of illuminating scholarship. 

Professor Férster’s stated aim is to give, not a critical edition of these homilies, 
but rather a fully edited text of them as they appear in the Vercelli Book. His 
text is extraordinarily free from typographical errors, and sets a high standard 
in accuracy. Phine urh, p. 24, 1. 208, is obviously jumbled, perhaps in resetting 
the type after some correction made. In the notes there are a few slips of a very 
venial nature: p. 19, note 82, read hionon instead of hionan; p. 44, note 1 a, read 
V' instead of V’; p. 77, note 34, read Pseudo-Aelfrics instead of Pseudo-Aelfris. 24, 
p. v, |. 2, is probably an oversight, since there are but twenty-three homilies in 
this codex. 

The editor’s method has been to give a text fully modern in its capitalization 
and punctuation, but preserving scrupulously the readings of the manuscript, 
reserving for the foot-notes all emendations, or suggestions for emendation. 
The introduction into the body of the text of the more obvious and neces- 
sary emendations would have made the reading of these homilies as literature 
smoother. The result of his procedure is, however, that one never has any hesita- 
tion in knowing precisely what the manuscript reads. Furthermore, the reader 
is constantly impressed by the character of the Vercelli scribe as a copyist, a 
matter of great moment in the study of the Vercelli poems. The Vercelli Codex 
is unique among the four Old English manuscripts which preserve most of what 
remains of Anglo-Saxon poetry come down to us: it is from the pen of a single 
scribe, and it contains a mixed collection of poems and homilies. Of certain of 
these latter, other texts are extant in other manuscripts, affording us thereby 
a convenient means of determining the accuracy of the Vercelli scribe. In Homily 
vu, wherein unusual difficulties are encountered, so much so, that the text re- 
mains a difficult one, for all Professor Férster’s skilful interpretation, it is pos- 
sible that the scribe had before him an inferior text in which these difficulties 
were already present. But when we find much the same errors cropping up 
throughout the various homilies in this codex, in homilies of which other and 
better copies exist, it is reasonable to assume, as Professor Férster does, that the 
Vercelli scribe was far more of a calligrapher than a careful copyist. This fact is 
a matter of great importance in dealing with the problems arising in the Vercelli 
poems. If, as the editor remarks, the scribe has made so many blunders in what 
might be termed easy prose, what has he not done when confronted with the 
far greater complications of the poetry, with its alliterative phrases, its peri- 
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phrastic constructions, its archaisms, and its kennings? A recognition of the 
particular weaknesses of this scribe must of necessity enter into any future at- 
tempts in interpreting and solving the problems of the Vercelli poems. 

That some considerable manuscript history lies behind the present texts of 
these homilies, certainly that of Homily v, is made quite clear, I believe, by a 
consideration of the difficulties revealed in the Vercelli MS. and in the variant 
texts, MSS Bodleian 340 and C.C.C.C. 198, in rendering the phrase hominibus 
bonae voluntatis. This must have been translated originally as bam mannum pe 
godes willan sein, reproducing the Latin genitive construction. But a later scribe, 
with less Latin in his maw, interpreted gédes willan as Godes willan (dei volunta- 
tem), and added wyrcende as an improvement, thus giving the je Godes willan sien 
wyrcende which is reflected in the three versions of this homily. The late glossa- 
tor of Bodl. 340 perceived the error, and, by way of correction, deleted wyrcende. 
Since the translator seems to have been following his Latin rather closely, and 
certainly appears to have known what he was about in rendering bonae voluntatis 
as godes willan, this error in our texts is not to be charged to him, but is more 
probably to be attributed to some scribe, the scribe who copied that form of the 
homily from which these three versions are derived. 

The first Vercelli homily is part of a Holy Week sequence, of which we have 
clear indications in the related group of manuscripts which Professor Férster 
conveniently designates as y (Bodleian 340, C.C.C.C. 162, and C.C.C.C. 198): 


Dominica in Ramis Palmarum 
De Cena Domini 

De Parasceve 

De Sabbato Sancto 


These four homilies are much alike in style, and certainly must have supplied 
the series for Holy Week in that original Old English homilary from which this 
first, and other Vercelli homilies, were ultimately derived (perhaps Homilies 
Ill, V, VIII, IX, XIx, and xx). The homily for Easter has, for some reason, been 
replaced in these manuscripts of y: in Bodl. 340 and C.C.C.C. 198, by one from 
#lfric (Thorpe 1, 15), and in C.C.C.C. 162, by a homily which appears nowhere 
else, and which is, according to Professor Pope, for the most part in a style un- 
like AElfric’s. Towards the conclusion of this latter homily there has been intro- 
duced from #lfric that famous passage likening Christ’s humanity to the bait 
on the fishhook of His deity, which tempted Satan, all unmindful of what was 
concealed beneath the bait, to swallow the hook. (On this theme see Jean Riviére, 
‘Muscipula Diaboli, Origine et Sens d’une Image augustinienne,’ in Recherches 
de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale, Louvain, 1929, 1, 484-496.) Of this Holy 
Week series only one has been published before, De Cena Domini, by Assmann 
in his Angelsdchsische Homilien und Heiligenleben; De Parasceve is Vercelli Homily 
1; the remaining two I am preparing for publication. 

The Vercelli copy of Homily 1, for ail its faults, is nearer to the original trans- 
lation of De Parasceve than are the other three: Bodl. 340, C.C.C.C. 162, and 
C.C.C.C. 198. These three, y, represent a revised and ‘modernized’ version of the 
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tradition. Again and again the readings of y will agree among themselves as 
against Vercelli, not proving necessarily that in each case Vercelli is wrong, but 
indicating, rather, that Vercelli often preserves the earlier of two stages of this 
homily, and y a later. The fifth text, MS.C.C.C.C. 303, has a still later stage, 
though not necessarily derived from . An interesting indication of this priority 
of Vercelli is the appearance there of certain Latin words, which might be called 
translation loanwords, which, however, have been replaced in , and, unevenly, 
in MS.C.C.C.C. 303, by the Old English equivalents. These words are: milite, 
p. 22, 1. 199, p. 32, 1. 277, p. 34, 1. 288; coronan, p. 22, 1. 199, p. 26, 1. 218; discipul, 
p. 9, 1. 77, p. 10, 1. 94, 95. To this might be added rez, p. 32, 1. 275. They cer- 
tainly are not to be accredited to the genius of the Vercelli scribe, since his treat- 
ment of the Latin tags in this homily is far too bad to suggest any such substitu- 
tion of Latin for Old English on his part. Since Vercelli is more archaic than y 
in other features, it is reasonable to assume that these particular loanwords are 
characteristic of the original Old English translation of De Parasceve. 

To the list of passages from Alcuin’s Liber de Virtutibus et Vitiis, which have 
been worked into the direct source of Vercelli Homily m1, might be added two 
sentences from his chapter v, De Lectionis Studio (Patrologia Latina, ct, col. 616 
C-D): ‘Qui vult cum Deo semper esse, frequenter debet orare et legere. Nam 
cum oramus, ipsi cum Deo loquimur; cum vero legimus, Deus nobiscum loquitur.’ 
These lines are translated in lines 152-155 of the Vercelli text. It might be noted 
that this same portion of Alcuin is worked into another Latin homily, the 302nd 
of the supposititious Augustinian homilies, Pat. Lat. xxx1x, col. 2324, 

This homily must have been popular with Old English homilists, for not only 
does it occur in five manuscripts, as the editor notes, p. 53, but it was current 
also in another vernacular redaction, likewise current in several manuscripts, 
Bodl. 340, Bodl. 343 (printed by Belfour, E.E.T.S., cxxxvu, 50-58), C.C.C.C. 
198, and C.C.C.C. 419. A Middle English version of it was to be found in MS. 
Cotton Otho A. XIII), Homily rx (see Wanley, p. 233). 

The Latin rubric to Homily v, Ostende nobis, Domine, the editor has ingen- 
iously identified as a garbled form of quod Dominus ostendit nobis, the closing 
words of the exhortation of the shepherds, “Transeamus usque ad Bethlehem’, 
Luke, 1, 15. This, he points out, is the first sentence of the eighth lection of the 
office of Matins for Christmas Day. I should like to suggest the possibility that 
the whole homily is, if not derived from, at least inspired by, the liturgy. The two 
principal sources are, apart from a Christmas apocryphon, the story of the Nativ- 
ity, Luke, u, 1-14, and Gregory’s Christmas Homily, Homily vit. The pericope is 
primarily the Gospel for the First Mass of Christmas, but it serves, as well, as the 
scriptural portion of the seventh lection of Christmas Matins. (For an extended 
presentation of Matins for Christmas, see Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval 
Church, Oxford, 1933, 1, 47-64; for the seventh lesson, see pp. 60-61.) The homily 
set for this same seventh lection is that very Nativity homily of Gregory the 
Great’s which appears in Vercelli Homily V. This Vercelli homily, then, can be 
said to be of liturgical origin, and may be looked on as a translation of and 
commentary on a portion of the Divine Office for the Nativity with other matter 
added. 
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The section of Gregory’s Nativity Homily printed in the modern Breviaries is 
quite short, and does not include all those portions which appear in Vercelli v. 
It is well known, however, that the later history of the liturgy has been, to a 
large extent, that of reduction, as may be seem, for instance, in the introits to 
the Mass, which are now but inglorious snippets when compared with their 
former magnificence in the mediaeval service books. In the Sarum Breviary the 
portion of Gregory’s homily set for the seventh lection of Christmas Matins is 
longer than that which appears today, and in the early lectionaries it was longer 
still. Of the pericope, the opening sentence or two and et religua would suffice to 
indicate the appropriate passage, which could be read from the gospels. As for 
the homily, on the other hand, it would be more convenient, and less expensive, 
to have the appropriate passages copied out in extenso in the book of lections than 
to have on hand a whole patrology for the Divine Office. As an instance of a 
lectionary with a transcript of a lengthy section of Gregory’s homily, I cite MS. 
Latin 1018 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, in which, as the seventh lection, 
the text of this homily runs on for some length. (For a note on this MS., see Karl 
Young, op. cit., 11, 124, note 5. I am indebted to Professor Young for information 
concerning early lectionaries, and for the knowledge of this manuscript in par- 
ticular.) 

Homilies v and v1 seem to derive in part from some apocryphon which related 
the wonders that accompanied the birth of Christ. The nearest approach to a 
source, that I have been able to arrive at, is represented by the opening portion 
of a chapter bearing the title Cur Nativitas Domini Celebratur, the first of the 
De Divinis Officiis Liber (Migne, Pat. Lat., c1, col. 1175 ff.), wrongly attributed 
to Alcuin as a whole, though in part probably derived from him. This section 
gives the date of the birth of Christ according to Hebrew and Roman calcula- 
tion, and discusses the propriety of that particular moment as the birthday of 
the Savior. It comments on the universal peace, the return of the servants to 
their masters, the punishment of the refractory servants, the forgiving of the 
debts of the Roman people, the significance of the name of Augustus as typifying 
Christ, and of that of Cyrinus, as typifying Peter, and it describes the wondrous 
solar ring and the miraculous fountain of oil that accompanied His birth. Some 
of these elements occur in v, others in v1, and some in both homilies, This opening 
chapter of De Divinis Officiis certainly represents matter current in Old English 
times, though it is not the source either of v or of v1, but is a very much con- 
densed recension of the common tradition underlying them; both v and vi treat 
certain of these features far more fully than does this Latin text. 

A much fuller form of this material, however, has just been published by Dom 
André Wilmart in Analecta Reginensia, Studi e Testi, u, Citta del Vaticano, 1933. 
Under the title Catéchéses Celtiques, he presents a selection (it is a pity the manu- 
script is not printed in toto) of very interesting texts from MS. Reg. Lat. 49 of 
the Vatican Library, a manuscript of around the tenth century, and of Celtic 
origin. Of significance for us is a Commentum de Lectione LC. II, 1-20, Sive de 
Natali Domini Sermo, on pp. 93 ff., which presents our pericope and an extended 
commentary on it, including the passages concerning the significance of the 
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names Caesar Augustus and Cyrinus, and the enumeration and signification of 
the multa mirabilia which accompanied the birth of Christ, passages which are 
given such prominence in Vercelli Homily v. It is significant that here the peri- 
cope is combined with this, what we might call apocryphal, material. 

In note 38, p. 115, Professor Férster defends the reading of the Vercelli manu- 
script, reced and styred, against that of O and S, reted. The Latin of the Pseudo- 
Alcuin both supports and explains Vercelli. I* runs thus: illum nempe prae- 
sagiens, qui ipsum solem mundumque totum et f _set et regeret. Reced and styred 
are, then, synonymous, and both attempt to render regeret. It should be noted 
that, under reccan vu in Bosworth-Toller, there are two instances of reccan 
joined to styrian in a sort of formula. In his definition of reccan 1 in his last edition 
of A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Clark Hall has omitted the synonyms 
‘rule, guide, govern,’ although he does give the definition ‘direct.’ 

The text of Homily vu is particularly difficult because of numerous errors and 
omissions in transcription. Words and passages have been dropped, lines mis- 
understood, words carelessly copied, so that, even with all the editor’s emenda- 
tions and conjectures, it is still a difficult text. It has demanded all his resources, 
and he has certainly done much to render it intelligible. His understanding of 
Old English civilization is revealed in such varied ways as in his comments on 
the audience for whom this sermon was intended, note 37, on the translation, 
note 13, of Matt. 7, 14, and in the interpretation of feltungrep, note 48. 

Unsodfestra, p. 142, 1. 60, causes a difficulty. The contrast is between ja 
unfestredan in the first half of the sentence, and ja festredan and pera unsod- 
festra sawla in the second. pa festredan and pera unsodfestra sawla should be 
synonymous. Unsodfestra, therefore, should be sodfestra, since with this emenda- 
tion the proper effect is attained. It is possible, of course, that we have here 
another instance of an intensive, and not a negative, un- prefix (compare page 92, 
note 116a). Eowrum, p. 144, l. 79, is perhaps a misreading, and ‘improvement’ of 
an original werum: Ne sprece ic bas word to werum (MS. eowrum) anum, ac to 
wifum. P. 138, lines 12-15 could be read as follows: ‘gif ge nu biod geswencte, 
pe swa manigra haligra manna megenu to bysene habbad, hwet wenst pu pet 
(MS. hweet) he an arzfnede betweoh arleasum butan elcere bysene?’ The con- 
trast surely is between Noah, who lived early, and was a pioneer in righteous 
living, and those who, in these later times, have to guide them all the examples 
of righteous living and perseverance in godliness of their predecessors. The 
change from the plural ge to the singular du may cause a slight difficulty, but it 
is not a rarity. In the very next sentence, a change is made back to the plural 
again, in the imperative plural, gebencad. On page 142 a similar switching back 
and forth is observable: ge, 61, du, 1. 65; page 144, wifum, 1. 80, but wenest, 1. 81, 
du, 1. 80. Might not the letters covered by the blot, p. 139, 1. 24, (MS. fol. 57° 1), 
which Napier made out to be something like ieswnave, be a garbled form of 
toshua? 

Homily vu is not the only Old English homily which makes a central feature 
of the address of Christ to the sinners at the Last Judgment. This address, the 
Ego te O homo, reminds one, on the one hand, of the Improperia of the Good 
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Friday Office, and, on the other, of the words of Christ to the damned in the 
Vision of Paul, in the great scene in which He grants them the Sunday Respite. 
In each He pleads with man, enumerates His efforts on his behalf, and contrasts 
man’s ungrateful return with all His mercies. The Ego te O homo had quite a 
vogue in Old English homiletics, for not only has it served as a source for the 
third part of the Christ, but it has been incorporated into at least three different 
prose homilies. One is Vercelli Homily vi, another is the second of a series of 
homilies for Rogationtide in MS. Hatton 114, and the third is an Easter homily 
which appears in MSS C.C.C.C. 41 and C.C.C.C. 302. This third homily was 
printed from MS. C.C.C.C. 41 by Hulme, in Modern Philology, 1, 610-614. These 
three Old English prose redactions supplement one another, and together they 
supply a witness to the existence in Old English prose of a tradition of the Ego 
te O homo nearer to the Christ 111 and to Caesarius of Arles than is that given by 
Vercelli Homily vim alone. P. 151, ]. 23; mannnes is probably to be read mannes. 
Compare p. 90, 1. 105, where the scribe, or corrector, remembered to delete the 
superfluous n of another mannnes, with three n’s. P. 155, 1. 71: unancul looks, 
naturally enough, like an attempt to render an ingratus in the Latin original: 
Cur, ingrate, redemtionis tuae munera renuisti? It is barely possible, however, that 
Forhwan wer Su swa unpancul is a sort of paraphrase of cur... renuisti. This 
interpretation would fit better what appears to be the meaning of unpancul, 
“heedless of,’ rather than ‘ungrateful,’ but cf. p. 155, n. 39. 

Students of Old English civilization will be saddened to learn of the death 
of Henri Grand, from whose printing house the Bibliothek der Angelséchsischen 
Prosa has been issuing. In the concluding section of his introduction to the 
Vercelli Homilies, Professor Férster paid to Henri Grand, before the publisher’s 
death, a timely tribute for his willingness to undertake, during the period of such 
great difficulty in German life, the publication of such a work as Die Vercelli- 
Homilien. In this all scholars will heartily concur, since the debt that learning 
owes to the German publishers, who have carried on through thick and thin, is 
incalculable. It is to be hoped that Herr Grand’s death will only temporarily de- 
lay the publication of the two remaining sections of the Vercelli Homilies. 


Rupo.tpexw WILLARD, 
Yale University. 


Srepnen A. Hurusvut, Florilegium Prosodiacum Florentino-Erlangense. Washington: St. Alban’s 
Press, 1932. Boards. Pp. xiv+60. 
Tuts florilegium is of the prosodic type which aims to teach the quantities of 
vowels in a number of troublesome Latin words through quotation of lines from 
Latin poetry which employ these words. The interest of such florilegia lies in the 
information they give on mediaeval educational methods, on the poetry, both 
classical and mediaeval, which was familiar to the period, and possibly on the 
textual history of some of the authors quoted. 
Hurlbut’s florilegium is represented by three manuscripts: a Florentinus (F) 
and an Erlangensis (EZ) of the thirteenth century and another Florentinus (ZL) 
of the fifteenth. One suspects that this particular collection originated in the late 
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twelfth or early thirteenth century. There are many other prosodic florilegia, for 
the most part inedited. 

Hurlbut’s discussion of the date and authorship of his florilegium leads to some 
valuable results. In the two Florence manuscripts the florilegium follows the un- 
published ‘Serviolus’ De primis syllabis and has a number of lines in common 
with that work. John of Garland! criticizes Alexander de Villa Dei for his copious 
borrowing from the work of Jean de Beauvais which begins with the words 
Regular splendescit. Hurlbut discovered several unattributed manuscripts of this 
collection and finds that it is practically identical with Serviolus. Both of these 
collections go back to a still earlier work, of the eleventh century, written by 
Thebaldus, who Hurlbut suggests is identical with the author of the well-known 
poem Physiologus. But the relation of the florilegium to Serviolus remains ob- 
scure. 

The poems represented in the florilegium by the greatest number of lines are 
the Aeneid, Horace (Serm., Epist., Ars), Ovid (Met.), Lucan, Statius (Theb.), 
Macer, Arnulfus, quoted 22 to 109 times. Horace leads, with Ovid next, followed 
by Lucan and Virgil. Another group consists of Virgil (Ecl.), Ovid (Her.), 
Persius, Statius (Ach.), Sammonicus, Prudentius (Psyeh.), Sedulius, Theodulus, 
Marbodus, represented by 4 to 10 lines each. In addition there are one or two 
lines of Moretum, Ilias Latina, Juvenal, Williramus, Physiologus, De dialogo S. 
Mariae. Classical authors are represented by 531 verses, mediaeval by 101. 

Hurlbut prints the text of F on the left-hand page and two apparatus on the 
right, one containing the references and the variations from the modern edition, 
the other the variants of E and L. Many minutiae of spelling are unnecessarily 
reported, as e for ae, i for y, omission or addition of h, ci, for ti, etc. The inclusion 
of these details is apt to mislead the inexperienced reader into thinking that they 
are significant. 

Hurlbut does not attempt to restore the archetype of the three manuscripts 
nor to determine their relations. Yet in discussing other works contained in them, 
he states categorically without submitting evidence that L copied some of them 
from F and that E did the same or copied from F’s source. Furthermore, his 
language in the critical apparatus at times seems to suggest that E and L are 
copies of F, e.g. '79 scribae mendum ex F repetit E, omittit L; 231 vel inunctus vel 
intinctus legi potest F, unde intinctus EL. Examination of the apparatus ap- 
parently shows that E and L are derived from F. There are practically no wrong 
readings in F which are not found also in E (428 recubare of E for the wrong re- 
cumbare of FL is an easy correction, as is the dolosas of EL for F’s wrong dolosos). 
The more numerous right readings of L where F is wrong are probably interpola- 
tions. Furthermore E and L seem to come from a common source derived from 
F, as the followed agreements in error indicate: 5 monstrat EL monstra F, 273 
ginginas EL gingiuas F, 287 hecbipotens E hoc bipotens L herbipotens F, 417 
uidi EL nidi F. 

An Index Auctorum et Locorum completes the neatly printed book. 
B. L. ULLMAN, 
University of Chicago. 





1 Hurlbut might have altered some of his statements about John if he had consulted L. J. Paetow’s 
Morale Scolarium of John of Garland (Berkeley, 1927). 
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G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, a Neglected Chapter in the History of English 
Letters and of the English People. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: the Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Cloth. Pp. xxiv-+616. $8.00. 

Tue intrepid persistence of the mediaeval preacher is reflected in Dr Owst’s new 
study, in which he enormously extends the survey begun in his earlier volume on 
Preaching in Medieval England. Here again we find the moralist hammering with 
evangelical fervor at the familiar themes, and incidentally furnishing important 
material for literary tradition, from which Dr Owst quotes a rich profusion of 
examples. After indicating the nature of the subject matter, he classifies it ac- 
cording to its dominant interest. Thus we see that motifs common in literature, 
like the allegory of the ship and the castle, the topic of the status of woman, figures 
of speech, and various formulae, have been treated in the sermons with a vigor 
and simple directness that may well have recommended them to subsequent 
literary use. In fact, Dr Owst is nearly always confident that literature in satire, 
complaint, allegory, or drama, is the debtor. ‘In the Middle Ages,’ says he, 
‘ .. . writers of popular allegoric verse and drama went to no exalted sources, to 
no elegant trouvére or hoary commentator for their apparatus and ideas. To trace 
their Castles and their Ships to the Roman de la Rose or some other work of ro- 
mance is wholly gratuitous and absurd. They drew them naturally, let it be 
repeated, from the very phrases of popular homiletic discussion circulating 
around them, whence came, as we shall see, much else that is characteristic of 
their repertory.”! Evidently someone in those days remembered the text of the 
sermon after he got home. 

There is much to be said for the idea, and the author puts the case in general 
forcefully and well. He offers in this way an ample corrective for the theories of 
Dr Coulton on the relation between mediaeval art and religious instruction.* 
That treatises on sin should have been a convenient channel for the introduction 
of realistic detail into literature is a proposition by no means repugnant to the 
present reviewer, who long ago made a similar suggestion in another connection.* 
But of course Dr Owst goes too far in at least seeming to believe that the sermons 
can explain every mediaeval development: for example, that ‘It was popular 
preaching ... that brought about the “secularization” of the drama’ (p. 478); 
that ‘in the work of the preachers may be found every element . . . which con- 
tributed at length to the emergence of the Morality as distinct from the miracle- 
play. Even, then, if the sacred liturgy could still be held responsible for the birth 
of the drama,‘ to the pulpit would be due its native development and populariza- 
tion’ (p. 479). Yet it is true that the homilies have been grossly neglected; and it 
is good to have a student of Dr Owst’s enthusiasm for his subject challenge old 
conceptions and set his evidence lavishly before us. 

One may object perhaps that the pudding is too rich for normal digestion. Un- 
til the documents have been properly edited we can not use these multifarious 


1 P. 85. A footnote deals with ‘Sir Edmund Chambers’ quandary’ as to the sources of the moralities. 
2 P. 47. For various strictures on Coulton see pp. 49 f., n.5; 566 ff.; etc. 


® Mod. Lang. Notes, xu (1925), pp. 1-14. 
* This seems to have reference to Dr. Cargill’s Drama and Liturgy. See note 2, pp. 546 f. 
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examples of sermon material which the author has industriously collected from a 
thousand and one manuscripts. Of some of the important scholarship related 
to his themes, Dr Owst seems to be unaware: notably on the dream-vision, the 
bridge, and the castle (cf. e.g. Roberta D. Cornelius, The Figurative Castle, 
Bryn Mawr, 1930). The bibliographical apparatus is unsatisfactory, and I note 
evidence of carelessness. There are signs that the book is a more hasty compila- 
tion than its predecessor. If the author expects to be taken seriously when he 
ventures to generalize in the field of mediaeval religion, he should learn the differ- 
ence between the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception and that of the Virgin 
Birth (p. 490). We have a right to hope for a more considered performance from 
a scholar of Dr Owst’s undoubted abilities. After all he has yet to indicate inade- 
quately the ethical importance and literary quality of this vast amount of ma- 
terial in the history of the medieval Church’s attempt to keep religion and morals 
together; in his discussion he seems at times to yield only with reluctance to the 
evidence that he himself has gathered. 
Howarp R. Partcu, 
Smith College. 


Giovanni Paprnt, Dante vivo. Florence: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1933. Paper, pp. 445. Lire 16. 
AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING portrait of Dante done in magnificently vigorous 
and pure Tuscan. Of course scholars will ask: Why did Papini write it? What new 
contributions does he bring to the already overwhelming Dante bibliography? 
The first question the author answers himself. To have a real understanding of 


Dante, whose personality has been set forth but consistently obscured by count- 
less pedantic scholars (he thinks), an interpreter must be an artist, a Catholic 
and a Florentine, ‘born and raised.’ If such a premise is correct, it excludes every- 
body in the world except Papini. Q.E.D. Indeed, it even excludes the former 
non-Catholic Papini! 

But I do not wish to suggest a derisive tone. On the contrary. Papini is not con- 
ceited; he is frank and, in the presence of the supreme poet, humble. And there 
is much truth in his premise. Florentines of today, in fact, have much in common 
with those of Dante’s time, though six hundred years have flowed under the 
Ponte Vecchio; to interpret the greatest of Catholic poems one must understand 
Catholicism; only a Florentine and a militant Catholic, says Papini, can feel 
these attributes. And this critic emphasizes feeling, poetic intuition, the subjec- 
tive reactions of the artist who alone may adequately interpret a fellow artist. 

The trouble with such arguments, and at the same time the good fortune of 
Dante scholarship, is that rarely may students of Dante be so rigidly pigeon- 
holed. Papini is obviously wrong when he sweepingly suggests that because a 
man is an accurate scholar he must be congenitally devoid of all artistic under- 
standing whatsoever; just as wrong as we should be in denying to Papini, the 
artist, all scholarly knowledge. Indeed, Papini has leaned heavily on such scholars 
as Barbi, Vandelli, Zingarelli, and even, mirabile dictu, on a few non-Italians (non- 
Florentines, non-artists, non-Catholics!) He even adopts, at times, the scholar’s 
cautiousness in assertion, and his methods of accurate citations, foot-notes, etc.; 
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at others, instead, in a flow of subjective reaction, he gives remarkable appraisals 
of Dante or discovers things in Dante which the much-despised scholars had dis- 
covered long ago. If it had not been for the work of the ‘greggia dei dantomani 
moderni’ (p. 179) and the ‘ovini idolatri’ (p. 180) — meaning, of course, the ac- 
cursed professors, who cleared the ground for him, his book could not have been 
written. 

Could a serious Dante scholar be so hopelessly myopic as not to see that Dante, 
though a rigidly orthodox Catholic, an apostle, a missionary of virtue, was him- 
self no saint (Chap. xx)? Dante exhibits his sins all too openly. Does he not make 
it quite plain, in Purgatory, that he was guilty at least of pride, anger, and lust? 
And oh, his slashing, un-Christlike causticity! And his ferocious, well nigh hereti- 
cal flaying of the church and clergy. (Let us call it righteous indignation!) No 
matter to what extent the scholar may worship Dante and place him on a divinely 
high pedestal as a poet, he would have to be indeed insensitive not to feel the 
constant, deep humanity of Dante the man. It is the depth of Dante’s everyday 
humanity that gives flesh and blood to his poetry; it is the tragedy of Dante’s life 
that brought out his genius. 

When Papini eloquently argues that Dante was a total failure as a politician, 
a diplomat, and a practical reformer, he merely expresses well-known facts. How 
could, for instance, such a passionate temperament be diplomatic? But Papini 
treads on dangerous ground when he extends the idea of Dante’s failures to 
minimize his spiritual influence. Dante could not possibly, to be sure, reform the 
world, change human nature — not even Christ was able to do that — but who 
can measure the spiritual influence of The Divine Comedy through six hundred 
years? The scholar avoids weighing the imponderable; the artist-critic feels, 
surmises, and asserts. The truth remains hidden. Both scholar and artist endeavor 
to penetrate the closed house of Dante, one through the locked front door, the 
other through the bolted back door, and both, even when they can momentarily 
peep through the window, see much darkness. 

Papini’s solid preparation — he has been studying and lecturing on Dante 
for years — has prevented him from making serious errors. On several points, 
however, the Dante scholar will disagree with him. When Dante said, Jnf., 1, 6: 
‘Che ritrarra la mente che non erra,’ he was not conceitedly referring to the infal- 
libility of his mind, as Papini thinks (p. 190), but, as commentators agree, to 
the clarity of his memory, which surely must have been prodigious. When Papini 
tries to prove that the circle of Brunetto was not that of the Sodomites (Ch. x) 
but of the ‘despisers of divine law,’ he is unconvincing. Very convincing he is, 
on the other hand, when he interprets the famous Veltro as the Holy Ghost. Not 
a new interpretation, as he admits, but probably the most plausible, and one 
which we may possibly expect corroborated through new data, now being sought, 
on Gioachino da Fiore and his school. But when Papini (p. 110), following a 
remark by Zingarelli, thinks that Buonconte was actually killed by Dante at 
Campaldino, this we can only look upon as unsound conjecture. The facts we can 
never know; Purg. v proves nothing. And when the artist-critic devotes a whole 
serious chapter (Chap. L) to ‘Dov’é Dante ora?,’ most of us must fail to follow 
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him seriously. It is at best an idle question. Even assuming a general belief in the 
actual, physical realms of after life, the essential data are and will always be miss- 
ing: exact knowledge of Dante’s sinfulness, exact knowledge of God’s inscrutable 
justice. But gladly do we grant, with Papini, that Dante must by this time be in 
high heaven. By all accounts The Divine Comedy alone, we are all enthusiastically 
convinced, entitles him to eternal beatitude! 

When Papini believes that Dante, the early orphan and ever solitary exile, 
always lacked affection and consequently poured affectionate words upon his 
poetic parent Virgil, the conjecture sounds plausible, but remains a conjecture. 
When Papini, however, tries to suggest that Dante brought misfortune to all 
whom he approached (Chap. xrx), as if he had the evil eye, the conjecture goes 
too far. One might use Papini’s own words (p. 169) and say that this is ‘ricamare 
sul vuoto.’ A similarly fantastic embroidery occurs when Papini seems to think 
(p. 204) that Dante, in having Virgil say, Purg., xxvu, 142: ‘Perch’io te sopra te 
corono e mitrio,’ expresses his even subconscious ambitions to the Papacy and the 
Empire! No, that is too much. We agree with Papini on the typical florentine 
quality of Dante’s exchange of sonnets with Forese and also in thinking Guerri’s 
thesis unconvincing,' and recognize other symptons of Florentinity in the sub- 
lime poem, but is Dante merely Florentine in Jnf., 11, 103-105, or Italian, or 
just human? We are reminded of Horace’s Odes, 11, 13, in which a similar tirade 
of malediction occurs. In discussing the poet’s wanderings Papini says that 
Dante may ‘perhaps’ have visited Genoa (p. 146). But did not Foresti? make it 
clear that Dante was in that city in 1311 and that it was then that he met 
Petracco and the latter’s little son, then only seven years old? Papini sees in 
Dante’s lines, Purg., vit, 127-129, to Currado Malaspina, and especially in 1. 
129: ‘Del pregio della borsa e della spada’ an allusion to Dante’s detestation of 
mortifying poverty and to his eagerness for money, but the borsa here suggests 
only the chivalrous liberality of his host (see Torraca, Scartazzini, Grandgent). 
There is nothing debasing about mentioning money, even in ‘the epic of the 
soul,’ if the connotation be noble. Papini discusses Dante’s cruelty. But does not 
cruelty frequently accompany sensuality?* And it was Dante’s exuberance,— 
the very quality that made him a great poet, that also made him a great lover and 
as great a hater. If he had been more of a saint he would have been less of a poet. 
Papini thinks that Ravenna, Dante’s ‘ultimo rifugio,’ was to Dante a very sad 
town. Sad to us today, perhaps, if we require a bustling metropolis, but why sad 
to Dante? Here is subjective criticism par excellence. On the contrary, we are 
inclined to believe that the poet’s last years in that city were probably the happi- 
est since his youth, perhaps the only happy ones in his tragically thwarted career. 
Papini entitles one chapter (xxxvi1): ‘Dante professore!’ Et tu, Brute! That is 
the highest compliment he could have paid us. We accept it with genuflectant 
humility. 

1D. Guerri, La corrente popolare nel Rinascimento (Florence, 1931), who claims that the sonnets 
were written in the fifteenth century. 

2 A. Foresti, Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca (Brescia, 1928), p. 8 — a misnamed, but 


excellent book. 
3 “Ma che Dante fosse un sensuale non v’é dubbio,” Papini, p. 285. 
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But after all, even if in detail Papini has made some slight deviation or has not 
made any startling contribution, what a splendid portrait he has drawn. Should 
we not leave the painter free to paint what he sees as he sees it, and then judge 
the result as a whole? And the result, in this case, is beautiful; perhaps a more 
richly complete portrait of Dante than had yet been painted. What a series of 
pictorializing, synthesizing, vibrating pages! We feel behind them a deep earnest- 
ness, a great love for Dante ‘nostro fratello’ (Chap. 1), excellent architectural 
ordering of material, valiant audacity of thought and finally, I repeat, that im- 
peccable, straight-from-the-shoulder (and the heart) Tuscan style which makes 
Papini today, in our humble opinion, the best of Italian wielders of language, No 
university library should be without this book; no student of Dante can afford 
not to read it or can, after beginning it, lay it down before reaching the end. A 
superb portrayal which it will be difficult indeed to surpass. 


Rupo.irex# ALTROCCHI, 
University of California, Berkeley, 


; cu. Petit-Dutamuis, La monarchie féodale en France et en Angleterre, X*-XIII* siécle (Vol. x11 
L’évolution de Vhumanité, ed. Henri Berr). Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1933. Paper. Pp. 
xvii+477. Frs. 40. 

Tuts book is an attempt to show how monarchy as an institution was preserved 
and developed in France and in England during the period (987-1270) when its 
chief opponent, feudalism, was most successful and most dangerous. The result 
is a new and valuable synthesis which demonstrates clearly that the French and 
English monarchies evolved in the same atmosphere (feudal and religious), but 
progressed from different points of departure, on different terrains, and toward 
different culminations. In each process there were racial, regional, accidental, 
personal, and other factors of the first importance and these have been adequately 
stressed. In 1270 the English monarchy, saved by the church and William Mar- 
shall in its day of trial earlier in the century, is seen still struggling with its barons 
under circumstances which foretell the long series of crises in English history, 
characterized by intense violence in the eyes of a Frenchman, which will one day 
make England a limited and a national monarchy. In France a less tumultuous 
history, in which the reign of Philip Augustus is the real turning-point, has so 
emphasized the unity, continuity, and sanctity of the French monarchy that it 
can be said with truth that the principle of monarchy was established and that 
there remained only the task, a congenial one for the royal agents, of working out 
its implications in actual practice. 

M. Petit-Dutaillis, well and favorably known both for the quantity and quality 
of his previous work in this general field, has made the most of his opportunities. 
The plan of the book is excellent, the presentation lucid, the style attractive. 
Never losing sight of fundamental trends and always close to the documents 
he has not only depicted persons and institutions with clarity and force, but he 
has also found time for an occasional reflective epigram and for numerous thumb- 
nail character sketches (notably of Richard, John, Philip Augustus, and Louis 
vit) of the greatest interest. Undeniably master of his materials, despite their 
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range and complexity, he has been generous in indicating problems which call for 
further study and he has contributed not merely novel interpretations but even 
new knowledge on a score of topics. He appears to be familiar with the whole mass 
of relevant scholarship, old and new, on both sides of the channel. The general 
student will find this an informing book: the professional scholar will find it sug- 
gestive, perhaps provocative, certainly exciting. 

Noteworthy features of the book are the excellent discussions of the real mean- 
ing of such turning-points as 987, 1066, 1204, 1214, and 1215, the unusual views 
presented of such persons as John, Simon de Montfort, Philip Augustus, and 
Saint Louis, and the intelligent exposition of the réle played by the Church 
in the development of both the French and the English monarchies. The descrip- 
tions of the functions of the sheriff and the bailli are equally good. An attempt has 
been made, in the nature of things none too successful, to describe the administra- 
tion of the Angevin empire in all its subdivisions. There is an illuminating section 
devoted to twelfth-century Paris. 

There are categorical statements, however, which will be questioned: that 
Richard and John introduced no innovations in Normandy; that the real cause 
of the Capetian victory over the Plantagenet was the personal superiority of the 
sovereigns concerned; that the event of 1204 did not diminish John’s power in 
England but merely concentrated it; that John killed Arthur with his own hand; 
that Philip Augustus invented the ‘aide de l’ost’; etc. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted in all fairness that the magisterial tone of the author, frequently in 
evidence, is always associated with copious references to relevant authorities. He 
is fair and informed, though aggressive, in his treatment of disputed points. 

The main weakness of the book is its relatively inadequate treatment of 
financial factors. M. Petit-Dutaillis disagrees with the main conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Ferdinand Lot concerning the roll of 1202-1203,! believing it to be neither 
typical nor complete, but he does not here set forth his position in detail. He also 
professes himself not entirely convinced by the arguments of the reviewer, pre- 
sented elsewhere,’ in regard to the origin and nature of the Norman communes in 
this period, although he is apparently willing to concede the importance of the 
financial factor in the case of contemporaneous English boroughs: in any case he 
asserts unequivocally and frequently the military nature of the communal con- 
cessions made by both the English and the French rulers on the French side of 
the channel. The suggestion that John was a ‘demi-fou,’ a ‘maniaque,’ a victim 
of a mental disease well-known to modern psychiatrists (periodic psychosis or 
cyclothymie),* seems almost too simple an explanation of a baffling personality. 
The reviewer is glad to find so impregnable a scholar as M. Petit-Dutaillis stress- 
ing the ‘tortuous’ policies, the opportunistic attitude, and the balance and bar- 
gain hibits of Innocent m1 as revealed in the French evidence.‘ 


1 Ferdinand Lot and Robert Fawtier, Le premier budget de la monarchie francaise. Le compte 
général de 1202-1203, Paris, 1932. 

2 ‘The Norman Communes under Richard and John, 1189-1204,’ in Haskins Anniversary Essays in 
Medieval History, Boston, 1929, pp. 231-254. 

2 Pp. 240-242. 
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The table of references, which the reader will inevitably use as a bibliography, 
is neither critical, complete, nor very helpful in its present form, although it runs 
to considerable length, will suggest much to the careful student, and is remark- 
ably well up-to-date. There are some surprising omissions: Goville is listed but 
not Prentout,! Carlyle but not McIlwain,? two of the reviewer’s articles but not 
his more important Miscellaneous Records of the Norman Exchequer, 1199-1204 
(1927); some of Stephenson’s articles but not others*; some of Tait’s work but not 
his important paper in the Proceedings of the British Academy for 1922; the sixth 
volume of the Cambridge Medieval History in general but not the excellent chap- 
ters by Powicke, Jacob, and Petit-Dutaillis himself specifically; a great deal of 
Powicke’s work but not his masterly essay on Medieval England, 1066-1485 
(1931); two books and two articles by Professor Haskins but not his valuable and 
stimulating synthesis, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (1928). The system 
by which references are cited throughout the book, for which the series and not 
the author should be held responsible, involves Roman numerals from 1 to 
DCLXXXIII and is an imposition upon every reader, sure to try his patience and 
waste his time. The general editor’s introduction, detailed, informed, and serving 
well enough to place the book in the series of which it forms a part, seems to the 
reviewer too long, too laudatory for good taste, and too provocative in its at- 
tempts to identify the book as historical sociology. The book is provided with an 
adequate index, two excellent maps, and two rather ineffective genealogical 
charts. 

This book deserves a wider audience than it is likely to reach. It should take 
its place on our shelves alongside Stubbs and McKechnie, Haskins and Powicke, 
Luchaire and Cartellieri: for these books and for many others it will long remain 


a helpful and a necessary supplement. 
Sipney R. Packarp, 
Smith College. 


Cart SELMER, ed., Old German Prose Documents, 1. Middle High German Translations of the Regula 
Sancti Benedicti. The Eight Oldest Versions, an Introduction, Latin-Middle High German 
Glossary, and a Facsimile Page from Each Manuscript. Cambridge (Mass.): The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1933. Cloth. Pp. vii+364+-viii. 

Tuis is one of the most valuable publications in the field of Middle High German 

that have appeared in recent years. The eight oldest German translations of the 

Regula Sancti Benedicti are here reprinted from manuscripts extending from the 

twelfth to the fourteenth century. The monasteries and libraries represented are 

Zwiefalten (Wiirttemberg), Hohenfurth (Bohemia), Engelberg (Switzerland), 


4 Pp. 233-234. Cf. Catholic Historical Review (July, 1930), pp. 161-162 for caustic comment on a 
similar statement in connection with Innocent m1’s policies in the Empire in the reviewer’s Europe 
and the Church under Innocent III. 

1H. Prentout, Les états provinciaur de Normandie. 3 vols., Caen., 1925-1927. 

2 The Growth of Political Thought in the West from the Greeks to the Endo of the Middle Ages, 1932. 

3 ‘The Origin and Nature of the Taille,’ Revue belge de philologie et d’ histoire, v, 801-870; “The Seig- 
norial Tallage in England,’ in M élanges d’histoire offerts 2 Henri Pirenne, (Brussels, 1926), pp. 465- 
474. 

‘ ‘The Study of Early Municipal History in England.’ 
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Asbach (Bavaria), Munich, Admont (Austria), Oxford, Altomiinster (Bavaria). 
The text is preceded by a short Introduction giving the briefest possible outline 
of the history of the Benedictine Order in Germany to the Reformation, a descrip- 
tion of the manuscripts, and an account of the method of editing. The text is 
followed by a Latin-Middle High German Glossary of 41 pages and by a facsimile 
page from each of the eight manuscripts. Most of these manuscripts have never 
been published before. 

In the preface the editor acknowledges his great indebtedness to his former 
teacher, Professor Friedrich Wilhelm of the University of Freiburg i.B., who 
set up the model for this kind of publication in his edition of Altdeutsche Original- 
urkunden. The texts are not normalized. This makes the reading decidedly more 
difficult, especially for those students of Middle High German who are familiar 
only with normalized texts, but it is recognized today that Middle High German 
should be read as it was written, and not as it appears when subjected to strict 
rules of phonetics and orthography. The editor has also retained the punctuation 
of the manuscripts, thereby preserving an important mediaeval characteristic, 
and he has been ‘very conservative in expanding the contractions and in resolv- 
ing the various symbols of abbreviation in nouns as well as verbs.’ By publishing 
a facsimile page from each of the eight manuscripts, the editor has himself fur- 
nished some material for testing the accuracy of his work. A comparison of the 
eight manuscript pages with the printed text shows the great care of the editor 
as well as his skill. One slight discrepancy may be pointed out: the Oxford 
manuscript (Table vir) reads very clearly, ‘du hast gesatztt die quale’ (line 6), 
but the printed text has ‘gesatzit’ (p. 254, line 17). The last character but one 
in ‘sprichit’ and ‘gesatzit’ in line 8 of the manuscript and in ‘trostit’ and ‘sprichit’ 
in line 16 or in ‘heubit’ in line 8 are not identical with the last character but one in 
‘gesatztt’ of line 6; ‘gesatztt’ is probably a mistake on the part of the scribe. 

There are numerous short footnotes in which mistakes in the manuscripts are 
pointed out and correct readings suggested. Attention is also called to the words 
in the original which for some reason the translator failed to render. It is a dis- 
tinct advantage that the mistakes are left in the text. The reader gets a vivid 
picture of the shortcomings of mediaeval scribes and of the faultiness of some 
of the texts. Only rarely may objections be raised to the footnotes. In the Oxford 
manuscript, for example, there is no reason to question the reading ‘an gande’ 
(p. 274) and to substitute an gange. It is a literal rendering of the Latin ‘in 
ambulando,’ and such literal renderings are by no means uncommon, even though 
they may violate the German idiom. To be sure, the Hohenfurth manuscript 
has ‘an dem gange’ (p. 84), but the Engelberg manuscript has ‘gendo’ (p. 124), 
though without a preposition. In Rule 39 of the Altomiinster manuscript 
(p. 303), ‘ziimiis’ in the second line is undoubtedly the correct reading and need 
not be replaced by ‘gemiis.’ The form ‘zuomiiese’ is recorded in Miiller-Zarncke. 
In Rule 25 of the Zwiefalten manuscript ‘wfzunge’ (p. 28) need not be changed to 
‘siufzunge’; the word is connected with ‘wuofzen’ recorded in Lexer. 

The publication is of value to the student of mediaeval monasticism, but it is 
of special value to the student of Middle High German. It was a happy idea to 
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combine in one volume eight prose documents representing the same Latin text 
but originating in different parts of Germany at different times and written in 
different dialects (Alemannic, Bavarian, Middle German). The collection offers 
rich and unexpected material for the study of the Middle High German vocabu- 
lary, word geography, and the use of Bible translations in German. Bible verses 
are frequently quoted, but the same verse rarely occurs in exactly the same form 
in any two of the manuscripts. It cannot be assumed that each translator of the 
Regula made his own version of the Bible verses, it is most likely that each one 
used the version current in his part of Germany or in his ecclesiastical community. 

The importance of these texts for the Middle High German vocabulary has 
been recognized by the editor in his Latin-Middle High German Glossary where 
many, though by no means all, of the problems connected with the vocabulary 
are touched. Under “Testamentum’ in reference to the Old and New Testament 
the glossary gives ‘giziugi’ and ‘urchunde’ or ‘urkunde,’ found in Chapter 73, 
but in Chapter 10 we also find ‘giziugunge’ (Zwiefalten, p. 22) and ‘e’ (Altomiin- 
ster p. 292), altogether four different renderings for the same Biblical term. 
Under impietas, we find six different renderings for ‘impietatis cordis mei’ 
quoted from Psalm xxxii, 5 in Chapter 7 of the Regula, indicating how differently 
Bible verses were quoted in German. In Chapter 7, a verse is quoted from 
Romans viii, 36 containing the phrase ‘ut oves occisionis.’ Nearly every text has 
its own rendering: ‘also scaf der slathtunge’ (Zwiefalten, p. 20), ‘alse di schaf der 
slachte’ (Hohenfurth, p. 59), ‘als dv sch4f zir slaht’ (Engelberg p. 100), ‘als 
slahte schaf’ (Asbach, p. 138 and Admont, p. 215), ‘als div slahtigev schaph’ 
(Munich, p. 177; the adjective is not found in any of the MHG dictionaries), 
‘also die schafe die zu slane gereit sind’ (Oxford, p. 254), ‘als die schauf der 
schlachtung’ (Altomiinster, p. 289). ‘Schaf der slahte’ or ‘der schlachtung’ is a 
literal rendering of the Latin; it is not a German idom. Luther later rendered the 
corresponding Greek phrase with ‘Schlachtschafe,’ which is idiomatic German. 
The Latin influence upon construction and vocabulary in these texts appears in 
many places. 

What is most surprising and at the same time most interesting is the fact that 
a number of forms and words occur which are not registered in the large Middle 
High German dictionaries of Miiller-Zarncke, Lexer, and Franz Jelinek. A few 
examples must suffice. In Chapter 7, the phrase ‘non sit clamosus in voce’ is 
rendered, according to the Glossary, as follows: nit si luparh, ein rufere, nvt si 
lutpreche, loute an der stimme, rofich mit der stimme, mit rufelicher stymmen, niht 
lutrdse, and the phrase ‘clamosa voce’ in Chapter 52 is rendered: in riifinde stimme, 
mit offenir stimme, mit luprechir stimme, mit louter stimme, mit rofiger stimme, 
mit luder stymmen, mit lawtraiser stimme. The words rijich, rufelich, lutrise or 
lawtraise, all meaning ‘loud,’ are not recorded in the MHG dictionaries nor offen 
in the sense of loud. Lutréise is a compound of lit and raeze which latter word is 
found in the sense of ‘shrill, penetrating,’ and survives in modern Swiss dialects 
as ras or res. Luparh, lutpreche, and luprechi are forms of lutbrehe, for which Lexer 
gives one citation. Litbrecht in this sense is also recorded by Lexer. Both forms 
survive in modern Swiss and Swabian dialects as lutbriich, lutbricht, or lautbrecht. 
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(Cf. Schweizerisches Idiotikon, v, 393; H. Fischer, Schwibisches Wérterbuch, rv, 
1057). In Chapter 7, ‘vir linguosus’ is rendered by ‘ein zungricher man’ in the 
Asbach and Admont manuscripts (pp. 138, 216). The adjective is nowhere re- 
corded, and seems to be formed on the model of the Latin. In the Asbach text 
(p. 189) and in the Admont text (p. 217, twice) we find the word underfolgen 
which is not recorded in the dictionaries. In all three cases the Latin has the word 
subsequi of which the German seems to be a literal rendering. The Latin qualitas 
in the phrase ‘secundum locorum qualitatem’ in Chapter 55 is rendered by the 
words selchi, walunge, wielichi, welchunge, of which only wielichi is recorded in 
Lexer with a citation from a MHG sermon. It is also found in Graff’s Althoch- 
deutscher Sprachschatz. The words are coined on the model of the Latin, selchi 
being connected with solich. Blandimentis in Chapter 2 is rendered in the Alto- 
miinster manuscript (p. 284) by mit lintlockunn, a word nowhere recorded. The 
second part is connected with the verb locken. The forms beswéiide (Altomiinster, 
p. 288) and beswéid (p. 296) for beschouwede (aspectus or conspectus) are not found 
elsewhere. 

The geographical distribution of words is illustrated by the translation of the 
Latin humilitas in Chapter 7. All the texts render it with demiiti or a related form 
except the Oxford text, which is Middle German. Here we find étmudkeid, a word 
foreign to Upper German. 

Several ecclesiastical terms are used which are not recorded in the MHG 
dictionaries, the most interesting of them being the word feri for week-day, the 
Latin feria. It occurs in the Rule of Zwiefalten Chapter 13 (p. 23): der andrvn feri, 
der drittun feri, der vierdvun feri, der vunftun feri, der sehstun feri. In the Hohenfurth 
and Engelberg manuscripts, the week-days are not mentioned. In the Oxford 
manuscript the chapter is omitted, but in all the other texts we have the regular 
names of the week-days: mantags, Eritags (Austro-Bavarian), Mitwochen, 
Pfinztags (Austro-Bavarian), Vritags, or dialectical variations of these names. 
Graff’s Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz does not record the use of feri for Old High 
German. In Chapter 41 the Rule of Zwiefalten (p. 33) has ‘am vierden und dem 
sehstin tag,’ again avoiding the German names, while all the other manuscripts 
have mitewochin and vritage or dialectical variations. It would seem that the 
ordinary German names of the week-days were not current in the ecclesiastical 
German of the monastery of Zwiefalten in the twelfth century, though the text 
may be older (cf. Introduction, p. 7). 

Another ecclesiastical term used repeatedly in these texts is laws metene or 
lausmetien with variants (Chapters 8, 11, 12, 18, 15, 17), for which Lexer gives 
one citation from a collection of sermons, but with an explanation that does not 
quite agree with the use in our texts. Lauwsmetten renders the Latin matutini, the 
early morning service, later called laudes (cf. B. Linderbauer, S. Benedicti Regula 
Monachorum (Metten, 1922), p. 230). Lausmetten is clearly a combination of the 
earlier and the later Latin names for this part of the service, and must have been 
common at least in Benedictine circles. The Rule of Zwiefalten has lietmotin 
(pp. 22, 23, 24) with variants, a combination of liet, in the sense of ‘song of praise,’ 
and motin or mettin. The word is not found in any MHG dictionary. The Asbach 
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manuscript uses the Latin laudes (pp. 139, 140, 141, 142), the Admont manuscript 
four times laudes (pp. 217, 218, 219) and once laus mettin (p. 218). The Oxford 
manuscript does not contain these chapters. Graff’s Althochdeutscher Sprach- 
schatz does not record lausmetien for Old High German. 

Other words and forms that have never been recorded might be quoted from 
these texts. Problems connected with the history of German dialects, with the 
influence of Latin on German prose, and the development of German style re- 
ceive new or additional light from the study of these translations. Every student 
of Middle High German and of the history of the German language and the 
German vocabulary must welcome this edition. The uniform care with which the 
work has been done is also shown by the absence of misprints. The only misprint 
I find is on p. 331. The first word of should be lebens, not kebens. 

Joun A. Watz, 


Harvard University. 
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